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— MANIPULATION OF CAPITAL by trusts to place on the market 

and sell to the public stocks and securities supposed to repre- 
sent the real value of property used in various forms of industry, 
is no doubt open to some criticism. But many of the accounts 
purporting to give the inside history of such combinations as the 
steel, the copper or the oil trust, seem to bear in themselves the marks 
of gross exaggeration. They do not appear to reveal anything so 
awful as the headlines and the running comment of exclamatory in- 
dignation would seem to wish readers to believe. The victims of the 
machinations of the wicked financiers are very often a lot of equally 
wicked capitalists, who went into the game with as much desire to 
outwit and do their rivals as the latter manifested. Even that por- 
tion of the so-called innocent outside public, upon whom watered 
stocks, it is alleged, have been unloaded, need not have entered the 
speculative arena unless they chose to do so. If capitalists choose to 
use their capital in speculative contests with others like themselves, 
it seems to the disinterested spectator that the losers are not entitled 
to any great amount of sympathy from the great body of citizens. 

It was recognized as an axiom, long before the beginning of the 
twentieth century, that the victory generally belonged to the heavi- 
est battalions, and that the small capitalist could not hope to come 
out equal in a fight with the large. The earthen pot never has a 
chance with the one made of brass. That some grow rich and others 
become poor has been the history of the world from the beginning. 
And there have always been widows and orphans to suffer from the 
failure of financial plans. But it does not seem as if the loudest 
howling has been done by the small investors who confided too much 
in the outcome of some of the great financial combinations. The 
outcry seems chiefly to have emanated from those who were outwitted 
in the division of the alleged spoils, but who appear to be still far 
from ruined, if anything can be judged from the manner in which 
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they subsidize the printing press to announce their tale of woe to a 
generally unsympathetic or, at least, unimpressed public. If there is 
anything more ridiculous than another, in the eyes of the average 
man, it is the individual who, relying on his strength and resources, 
has sought to overcome opponents in the field of speculation, using 
presumably every art in the game, and who, when defeated at bis 
own game by greater skill and craftiness, becomes hysterical and 
appeals to the public, shouting the secrets of the prison-house and 
publishes just how he was outwitted. 

When great combinations of capital seek to overcome rivals or to 
make themselves safe from attack, let the ordinary investor keep out, 
or only invest what he is willing to risk. 

Notwithstanding all the outcry against the so-called trusts, and 
the attempt to make political capital by trying to rouse the people 
against them, there is no reason to think that they can in any way 
trouble the honest, thrifty individual citizen who undertakes to make 
a living and save his money in the same way that men have always 
done. There is nothing at the present time which prevents a citizen 
from being fully protected by law in all rational and honest attempts 
to make money. The rule, however, still holds that there is compe- 
tition in seizing opportunities for investment. The man with a bun- 
dred dollars finds more competitors who have that sum to invest, 
than the man with one thousand dollars. There are, however, to-day 
more opportunities for the small investor than there were fifty years 
ago. There are Savings banks, trust companies, banks of all kinds 
that will take care of the smallest sums with honor and a sure return. 
The banks have been accused of using the money so entrusted to 
them to aid and abet great combinations of capitalists. But in all 
the much censured operations of the so-called trusts prior to the dul! 
period of 1903, the banks held their own. The banks did not fail, 
but they did put the screws on the defeated capitalists and made 
them pay their loans, often at great sacrifices. Those who intrusted 
their money to the banks lost nothing as long as they continued de- 
positors. 

In fact, many of the statements made in the papers professing tu 
give the inside history of financial deals which have attained noto- 
riety, either through their magnitude or the outcries of self-immo- 
lated victims, make statements about the connection of banks with 
these deals that, if true, would have involved the banks concerned in 
ruin, and nothing has transpired to show any such result. The 
alleged connection of the banks with speculation is no more than the 
necessary consequence of their becoming the custodians of the money 
of speculators, just as they accept the accounts of business men who 
do not indulge in speculation. 
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The man or combination of men who lose in a speculative combat 
ought, at least, to have the gameness of the common gambler who 
regards it as bad form to show distress at his losses. As far as the 
general public is concerned, the maxim of the burnt child will, no 
doubt, illustrate its future course. It will have less confidence in 
great names in finance, and will be more careful in the selection of its 
agents. In the case of many of the stocks which have fallen under 
animad version it remains to be seen whether they will not ultimately 
be worth all that was promised. 


oo —e 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1904, shows the net revenues of the United States to 
have been $541,621,749, a decrease of about twenty millions as com- 
pared with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903. The expenditures 
for the last fiscal year were $582,402,321, an increase of $76,303,314 
over those of the previous year. The deficiency in the revenues to 
meet expenditures is $41,770,551. 

If it had not been for the extraordinary expense incurred on 
account of the Panama Canal and the St. Louis Fair, there would 
have been a surplus of nearly thirteen millions for the year. The 
money advanced by the Treasury for the purposes of the St. Louis 
Fair has, since June 30, been nearly all reimbursed and will go to 
swell the receipts for the next fiscal year. 

The country has reason to be congratulated on the showing made. 
The period covered by the report began with the country suffering 
from the effects of the dull period of 1903, and for many months, in 
fact almost throughout the whole fiscal year, there was great appre- 
hension lest the whole fabric of the industrial prosperity of the coun- 
try might be affected by the shock of the stock panic. The early 
months of 1903 were destitute of any great promise that the country 
would recover from the check and be able to resume something like 
its former place. The falling off in customs of some twenty-three 
millions indicates that the crisis was po unimportant one. But not- 
withstanding the temporary lowering of the pulse of enterprise and 
prosperity, there came the unavoidable payments on account of the 
Isthmian canal, forty millions to French creditors and ten to the rep- 
resentatives of Panama. These payments principally went out of 
this country with no return. The result of the Government transac- 
tions for the fiscal year is therefore much more favorable than might 
have been expected. The deficiency of course may give cause for 
cavil on the part of those who politically oppose the present Adminis- 
tration, but in proportion to the gross sum of the revenues and expen- 
ditures, considering the exceptional character of a considerable portion 
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of the latter, the deficiency is of very little importance. The figures 
rather show that even during a period of less than normal prosperity 
the Government under its present taxation, apart from extraordinary 
payments, would have had a surplus. 

There are those who profess to stand aghast at the rapid increase 
in the gross sums recorded as revenue and expenditure. Over five 
hundred millions, on both sides of the account, when a decade ago it 
was only three hundred! When is this thing to stop? is asked. But 
this sort of apprehensive wonder has been known ever since the 
records of revenue and expenditure have been kept. The growth of 
the United States has been such as to demand and keep pace with 
the increased demands for Government purposes. Taxation on account 
of the Federal Treasury is more lightly felt than in any other coun- 
try of the same rank. On the basis of the comparatively satisfactory 
showing for the fiscal year 1903-1904, there may be predicted for the 
fiscal year 1904-1905 conditions of revenue and expenditure still more 
satisfactory. The signs of reviving business during the last half of 
1904 are evident, and there is every reason to believe that notwith- 
standing some drawbacks the prospects are favorable that the coming 
year will prove auspicious to business and consequently to the finan- 
ces of the Government. It is not to be denied that the expenditures 
of the Government are no longer threatened as they were last year 
with such unexampled payments as those made on account of the 
Panamacanal. Expenditures will be made no doubt on that account, 
but the means for them as they become necessary will be derived 
from the special bond issues provided for the purpose. These expen- 
ditures will be made not out of the country but chiefly within it for 
material and supplies, which so much for so much will encourage 
home production and enterprise. The bond issues, whatever they 
amount to, will increase the issues of the National banks, as unless 
the banks take these bonds it will be generally agreed that they can- 
not, bearing only two per cent. interest, be placed on the market at 
par. That they will be taken by the banks is assured as well as any 
future contingency can be, by the fact that unless they are so taken 
the twos now held by the banks might be seriously depressed in price. 

The canal expenditures, next year, instead of proving a depressing 
element will tend to encourage monetary conditions conducive to a 
prosperous season. Nothing need be said as to the chances of 1905 
as a successful agricultural year, further than that the last three years 
have been below the average and certainly the fourth ought to be 
better; not but that agriculture has in the aggregate been prosperous 
during 1901, 1902 and 1903, but it has not met expectations consider- 
ing the effort put forth and the acreage involved. 

There remains to be considered the possibility of a change of 
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Administration. This hardly seems likely—but even if it should take 
place there would be little effect on Government revenues and expen- 
ditures, certainly not for more than a year to come. The revenues 
and expenditures of the United States are, it is believed, beyond the 
control of any party. They will go on increasing with the growth 
of the country, and no Administration will be strong enough to 
curb the demands of continued growth. The Government is always 
controlled by the situation. Ideals of the best possible government 
are usually found two narrow for practical application to the govern- 
ment of nations so great that like great forces of nature they cannot 
be adequately grasped in their entirety by even the greatest minds. 
The history of administrations pledged to this or that policy has 
shown how little chance the policy had of success, against the inertia 
of previously fixed conditions. It is probable that the revenues of 
the United States will continue to increase, and that expenditures 
will keep step with them, and that the apprehensive warnings will 
continue to be heard without avail. 


> 


THE WEEKLY STATEMENT of the associated banks of New York 
city is often criticised as being an untrustworthy guide as to the real 
conditions of the central money market. Dissatisfaction is expressed 
over inconsistencies that are continually becoming obvious under the 
present system of reporting the weekly averages of the associated 
banks. When, for instance, large reductions in loans are shown with 
no corresponding gains in cash, it is plain that the statement must be 
imperfect in some particulars. 

The truth seems to be that the associated banks, the averages of 
which appear in the weekly statement, no longer represent anything 
like a totality of the financial institutions whose operations ought to 
be included in the weekly averages in order to present anything like 
a reliable statement of banking conditions in the monetary metropolis. 
Since the controversy arose between the trust companies and the 
associated banks over the reserves to be maintained by the former 
before they are permitted to enjoy clearing-house privileges, the opera- 
tions of the trust companies in their relations with the banks have 
been more than ever in the dark. It is evident that by transfers of 
loans and deposits from the banks to the trust companies, and vice 
versa, the amounts of deposits and loans appearing in the weekly 
averages of the clearing-house banks may show great changes, with- 
out affecting the cash held by the banks. Ifa reduction of loans 
shown by the banks were brought about by actual payment of such 
loans, it is reasonable to expect the cash to show a corresponding 
increase. But when the trust companies simply take over and carry 
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the loans for the banks, there is an important difference. The effect 
is merely a reduction of the deposits of the trust companies with the 
banks. As far as the banks themselves are concerned, this makes 
little difference, but the public has come to rely upon the weekly 
statements of averages as a complete showing of the resources of the 
money market. This statement in the United States is looked for as 
anxiously and studied as eagerly as the statements of the Bank of 
England in the British Empire. The more difficult and puzzling it 
becomes the more unfortunate it is for the general public, and the 
greater the advantage for those so situated as to have opportunities to 
obtain what is known as inside information. Probably the banks 
themselves see an advantage in not having too clear a light thrown 
upon all their operations. ‘The influence of the trust companies upun 
the money markets is perhaps as great as that of the banks, but as 
all their operations are carried on without any authorized published 
summary of them, as is given weekly in the case of the associated 
banks, there is no reliable guide to give the public any idea of what 
is the real monetary situation at the end of each week. 

The growth of financial institutions, trust companies and private 
banking firms, as well as of banks outside of the clearing-house asso- 
ciation, within the last decade has been so great as to cause the opera- 
tions of these institutions, which as far as the public is concerned work 
in the dark, to be of more importance than the clearing-house banks 
which ostensibly are willing to give weekly glimpses of their condition. 
But to a fairly approximately accurate idea of monetary conditions 
the working of the one body of financial institutions is as important as 
that of the other. They are as mutually interdependent as the double 
stars told about by the astronomer. In some of the stellar systems a 
dark star is said to revolve around a bright one, periodically obscur- 
ing the light of its partner. Just how it is done it is impossible to 
tell, so incomplete and imperfect are the means of astronomical investi- 
gation. The operations of the monetary institutions which do not 
make reports are constantly affecting those of the regularly reporting 
banks. And yet it is even more impossible to form a correct judg- 
ment as to the real effect than it is for astronomers to give exact rea- 
son for the phenomena of the fixed stars. The weekly averages are 
derived from a small part only of the financial transactions of the 
great monetary centre. The erratic movements shown in the weekly 
statements too plainly reveal the importance of the disturbing influ- 
ences. Perhaps the financial world is contented with these conditions. 
Some people like to be employed in working out puzzles. Whether 
it conduces to the advantage of the great investing public or to the 
security and confidence of business men and ultimately to the advan- 
tage of New York as a financial centre, is another question. 
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The difficulties of the present weekly statement of banking aver- 
ages suggest that it be supplemented by similar information from the 
financial institutions outside the clearing-house. It is believed by 
many that legislative action should compel a showing on the part of 
the trust companies. But probably it had better be left to the trust 
companies themselves. 


‘catia oo— ne 


THE PROBABILITY OF GOLD IMPORTS a little later on has been 
the subject of much speculation. Those who think the outlook unfa- 
vorable to such importations point to the approaching maturity this 
month (November) of ‘‘ finance bills.” These bills for money bor- 
rowed in Europe by our bankers now form an important factor in 
international finance. It is, however, almost impossible to make any 
calculation about them approaching accuracy, because their amount 
at any given time is a mystery. The transactions which give rise to 
them are conducted privately, and often information such as is obtain- 
able may be given to effect unknown purposes in the continuous strug- 
gle for finavcial profit. These bills may be made simultaneously on 
both sides; that is, foreign bankers may borrow in our markets and 
at the same time our bankers, or some of them, may be borrowing 
abroad. Time was when all important business of our financiers was 
confined to their own country. Now there is hardly any definite bound- 
ary between home and foreign business. When experts now a days 
make forecasts or estimates about the money markets here, they find 
themselves astray under existing circumstances, when formerly they 
were able to estimate rather closely. The failure to make the pre- 
diction hit with the facts as they materialize is ascribed to these mys- 
terious relations between bankers and dealers at home and abroad. 
It is becoming almost impossible to draw international lines in finance. 

But even if it were known that a certain amount of money bor- 
rowed by our financiers abroad was due at a certain date, and this 
knowledge is far from being positive, the manner of payment or 
whether the loans would not be extended, would affect results. 
Indebtedness of this kind may be extended, or offset against similar 
indebtedness the other way; it may be paid in securities, all accord- 
ing to circumstances and the conditions of the money markets. If 
our bankers who have these bills to pay draw the money necessary 
for the purpose directly from home markets, then there might be some 
reason for thinking that there would be no necessity for those who 
purchase American manufactures, breadstuffs, cotton, etc., to send 
over gold to square the account. They could instead draw against 
the proceeds of these maturing bills as far as they went. But if 
European markets prefer to leave their money here or to accept secur- 
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ities for it, the result would be different. In fact, unless all the trans- 
actions of the firms doing an international business, not only in the 
United States but in foreign countries, could be taken into account, 
all predictions as to the movement of gold between countries are 
nothing more nor less than guesses founded on real or supposed infor- 
mation which, necessarily, must be far from complete. 

The flow of gold to the United States usually taking place in the 
latter part of the calendar year when there has been a foreign demand 
for products and manufactures, comes sometimes earlier and some- 
times later. It has begun in September and sometimes has been 
delayed to December and even deferred to the early months of the 
following year. This season has been a late one, and it would not 
be surprising that the usual settlements, if they prove to be favorable 
to this side, if made at all, may be deferred to a later period than 
usual. But there is the contingency that they may not be made at 
all. If foreign money markets should want to retain the whole or a 
portion of the balance, they might, as has been done before, borrow 
it for a time. In fact, it seems much easier to form an idea of the 
nature of foreign settlements by reasoning back from gold movements 
after they occur, than to deduce gold movements from the reports of 
exports and imports and the supposed operations in finance bills. 
Notwithstanding that one of the boasts of modern times is the publi- 
city of banking operations, the real fact is that the most important 
moves in the financial game are still made in the deepest secrecy. 
Not but that publicity has made great advances, but it applies only 
to the old conditions of banking. It does not cover the subject of 
international banking, which is so far-reaching in its effects on the 
money markets of all countries. 

Some slight exports of gold occurred in the latter part of October, 
caused by the easy rates for money in New York and the disturbed 
conditions in some of the European markets. 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of the American Bankers’ Association 
consists of thirty elected members, divided into three groups. As 
one-third of the thirty are elected each year, the three groups, each 
consisting of ten members,.retire from office in one, two and three 
years. In addition to these elected members the council also con- 
tains sixteen other members, consisting of the fourteen ex-pres- 
idents of the association, together with the president and first vice- 
president. The convention of the association at New Orleans in 
1902 so amended the constitution that the ex-presidents of the asso- 
ciation become ex-officio permanent members of the council. An ex- 
president is evolved every year, and there are now fourteen ex-presi- 
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dents living, including those who served both before and since 1902: 
In the course of time some will naturally go out of the banking bus- 
iness and probably will no longer serve on the council. 

It is easy to calculate that after a given number of years the por- 
tion of the council made up of the ex-presidents may become a major- 
ity. The only checks on this are removal by death, and disqualifica- 
tion on ceasing to be bankers. But whether this permanent portion 
of the council ever comes to be a majority or not, the fact that the 
ex-presidents practically have a life office gives them a preponder- 
ance in an advisory and executive capacity that must virtually con- 
trol the council. 

From the beginning of the association the more conservative 
delegates have always held that the executive council should have a 
certain stability that would protect the association and its settled 
policy from the often ill-considered and ill-digested schemes that 
might secure temporary recognition in the annual conventions. At 
first there was no check imposed on the number of terms a member 
of the executive council might serve, and the result followed that the 
council was practically composed of the same men, little change 
occurring from year to year. This state of things at length attracted 
attention, and amendments to the constitution were adopted making 
a member of the council ineligible to re-election after he had served 
one term of three years, for another period of three years. This 
brought about rapid change in the personnel of the council, and the 
association has not been so open to the charge of undue conservatism 
since the council has been more accessible to new men. 

The provision for the ex-presidents was adopted by the convention 
at New Orleans out of a feeling that the man who had been thought 
worthy of the high and dignified office of president of the association 
should not be permitted to pass into obscurity. The berth in the 
council was intended as an honorary distinction, and no one seems to 
have made the calculation that an association organized to last for a 
century or more, might possibly, after a sufficient lapse of time, find 
itself swamped by too great an accumulation of ex-presidents. 

To those, however, who agree that the executive council should, as 
appears to have been intended by the founders of the association, exert 
a very strong conservative influence against the inroads of ill-advised 
innovation, the authors of the constitutional amendment at New 
Orleans appear to have builded better than they knew. They have 
in effect counteracted the dangers which thoughtful friends of the 
association have apprehended might arise from what appeared to 
them the somewhat hasty choice of new and untried men for so im- 
portant a body as the executive council, by providing for the contin- 
ual injection of a steady stream of ex-presidents. In twenty-five 
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years more, judging by the twenty-five that have passed, the perma- 
nent portion of the council may number more than thirty-five. The 
probability is that this portion of the council, being nearly one-third of 
the whole number of members, and holding on from year to year, even 
now exert a large influence in shaping the policy of the association. 

{Inasmuch as there is no reason for accepting the idea that the 
intent of the amendment to the constitution made at New Orleans 
was to have the ex-presidents control the council, it might be 
well to have some reasonable check imposed on an embarrassing 
accumulation of ex-presidents, either by extending the term of 
the president, so that fewer ex-presidents will be evolved, or by fix- 
ing a limit to the number on the council. If the limit were fixed at 
ten, for instance, the retirements by seniority would take place annu- 
ally, one going out as the last ex-president stepped in. 


~<a 


THE PRODUCTION OF WHEAT in the northwestern territories of 
the Dominion of Canada is attracting considerable attention. There 
is no doubt a large area there where spring wheat may be grown suc- 
cessfully. But probably the accounts which proclaim a discovery 
that is going to seriously alter the status of the United States as the 
great exporter of breadstuffs, are much exaggerated. Such exagger- 
ation is natural. It was unexpected that such favorable climatic con- 
ditions should prevail in the high latitudes of the Canadian provinces, 
and to find that wheat can be successfully and profitably raised, where 
it had never been anticipated, undoubtedly leads to indulging similar 
anticipations about regions lying still further north. The period from 
1890 to 1900, during which the discovery of the possibilities of wheat 
culture in the Canadian Northwest was made, has been noted all over 
the West for dry and warm seasons. During seasons of maximum 
summer continuance, the territory where wheat can be raised to the 
north of the boundary between the United States and Canada would 
be larger than during periods when the summers seemed to shorten 
and the winters lengthen. If a period of short summers and long 
winters should set in, it is probable that many of those who now have 
high hopes of northwestern Canada as the coming wheatfield of the 
world will be disappointed. Both the expectation raised by a series 
of favorable seasons and the dejection resulting from a series of 
adverse seasons are exaggerated. It is only after a considerable 
length of time that the agricultural capabilities of a given territory 
can be safely calculated. In all wheat-growing countries there are 
great fluctuations in production on account of the uncertainty of 
climatic effects on the crops. It is so in regard to all crops. The 
most successful region for any crop is that where losses from unfavor- 
able climatic influences are at a minimum. 





THE TREASURY AND THE BANKS. 


The use of the National banks as depositaries of public moneys has proved 
a very satisfactory means of supplementing the deficiencies of the independ- 
ent Treasury, whenever there has been a tendency to the accumulation of a 
surplus. When the balance in the Treasury tends to diminish on account of 
a falling revenue, the amounts deposited with the banks are not perhaps so 
easily available as might be desired by the Secretary. 

The locking up of surplus receipts by the Government, thus taking from 
circulation money needed for business operations, has repeatedly in the past 
caused stringency in the money markets. Relief has been sought in several 
ways: by the payment of interest in advance; by the purchase of bonds, and 
by the use of National banks as depositaries. The last is the most complete 
and satisfactory method of the three from a business standpoint, but from 
that of the Government it is open to some objections. All governments are 
affected even in regard to those functions which are of a purely business 
nature, by political considerations. There can be no proposition in econo- 
mies about which there is less dispute among authorities than that the use 
of banking machinery facilitates financial transactions, and augments the 
usefulness of money. The Government in its employment of banks is, how- 
ever, constantly exposed to charges of favoritism, either growing out of 
jealousy among banks themselves, or arising from jealousy of the banks on 
the part of the mass of citizens. Captious and interested critics point out to 
the general public that the Government is loaning money to the banks with- 
out interest, which the banks loan to their customers at the going rates. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is criticised for giving this free benefit to the banks. 
The general public does not reflect that the Government in employing the 
banks as custodians of its funds, is doing the very same thing that is done by 
the ordinary depositor. And just as the ordinary citizen, by placing bis 
money with a bank, not only benefits himself but confers a certain benefit on 
the business public, so does the Government on a larger seale when it uses 
the banks as depositaries of public moneys. 4 

The United States is perhaps the only great nation that still undertakes 
to maintain its own treasure-chest. All other great nations have permitted 
the creation of great banking institutions through which their revenues and 
expenditures may be handled. The Bank of England acts for the British 
Government, in the same manner as it acts for any of its private depositors. 
When ealled upon to pay out money on Government account, there is no 
agitation or demur any more than there would be in the case of the presenta- 
tion of a check against a private account. 

It seems to be one of the disadvantages of the present use of bank deposi- 
taries for public funds in the United States, that the drawing them out for 
use when the Government needs them is attended by so much agitation, both 
on the part of the banks drawn on, and the money market itself. During 
the last month there have been frequent speculations as to whether the 
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Secretary would call on the banks for the Government funds. When thes: 
deposits were drawn upon for the purpose of meeting the Panama payments 
notice had to be given a month orsoin advance. If Government deposits wer 
regarded as ordinary deposits, there apparently ought not to be any fuss or 
extraordinary alarm about the transfer of a few millions either way. But 
the anxiety displayed in the obtaining deposits of public money, and tli 
reluctance manifested to have them withdrawn, show that there may ly 
some ground for the belief that political influences control both in the placing 
and in the removal of public moneys from the banks. Theoretically, t! 
banks ought to receive and pay out public moneys just as they do the sum- 
placed with them by private customers. 

The explanation of the different view taken in regard to Governme 
deposits may be found in the great competition for them which goes « 
among so many National banks of such unequal strength and resources. T! 
ultimate safety of the money in each ease is the same, for every bank has 1 
deposit bonded security; nevertheless a small bank might easily be emba: 
rassed by a sudden demand for payment, where a stronger bank would hay 
no difficulty. When the Secretary finds it necessary to draw on the bank- 
he has not only to avoid embarrassing the weaker ones, but he has to avoi 
arousing complaint that he does not treat every bank alike. 

Probably one reason that the independent Treasury has existed so lon 
is that the financial officers of the Treasury have encountered so many inco1 
veniences in dealing with depositary banks. If the institutions in whieh pu! 
lie moneys are placed could be restricted to those coming up to a certai: 
standard of strength and resources, the greater part of the difficulty of dea! 
ing with the public moneys would be removed. There are in the great mone; 
centres banks of sufficient resources to handle the public moneys without an: 
necessity of giving a month’s notice of withdrawal, and without causing 
tremor of the money market every time the Government had to make a mo! 
than ordinary payment. On the other hand, bowever, it is recognized thi: 
if the public deposits were placed exclusively with the stronger banks in th 
larger centers, it would undoubtedly give rise to complaints of favoritisin. 
and perhaps such a charge would then have more foundation than under tli 
present system, imperfect as the latter is in other respects. 





The Bankers’ Directory.—A. St. L. Trigge, of the Canadian Bank of Con 


merce, Toronto, writes under date of October 15: ‘‘ Permit me to compliment y 
on the accuracy of your BANKERs’ Directory, July, 1904, edition, as compare 


with many of the other directories. I have just examined it, and was surprise 


after finding so many errors in copies of similar publications we receive.” 


Burrovueus’ ADDING MAcHINE.—On Saturday, October 8, the American Aritli 
mometer Co., manufacturers of the Burroughs’ Adding Machine, moved its factor) 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Detroit, Mich. The new factory is modern in all respects 
and in addition to greatly improved facilities for manufacturing, is equipped with 
gymnasium, baths, reading-rooms, etc. It was quite an undertaking to move tli 
machinery and the 2,000 employees and their families a distance of 500 miles, but 
was successfully accomplished. 





BANKING CO-OPERATION. 


Although the general verdict of bankers throughout the United States has 
been against the proposed legislation allowing National banks to establish 
branches, nevertheless the advantage of branch banks in accomplishing cer- 
tain results by means of banking machinery cannot be denied. For one 
thing, a system of branch banking would be very effective in competition 
with the money order business carried on by the express companies and the 
post office. On the other hand, the recognition of power to create branches 
would obviously be a blow at the existence of the thousands of independent 
State, private and smaller National banks, which to day so efficiently serve 
the business public in so many thriving communities. 

The question naturally arises, Cannot all the advantages derived from the 
establishment of branches under more monopolistic banking systems be 
enjoyed under the system of independent banks which hold possession of the 
banking field in the United States? To accept for credit checks drawn on 
any bank and to cash orders drawn by any bank in the United States, at par, 
would at the present time be a somewhat precarious method of business, and 
yet the conditions of banking in the United States must approximate to this, 
before our banks afford to the public all the facilities that the public seem 
to demand for the transmission of funds. The chief obstacle in the way of 
this improvement in banking facilities lies in the very ease with which small 
banks and banking houses ean be started in the United States. There are in 
consequence a certain number of banks and banking houses all over the coun- 
try, started no doubt with the best intentions, but which have not yet fully 
established themselves in the confidence of the public or of the banking com- 
munity. Many of these will struggle on and succeed, others will fail either 
with or without loss to the public and to other banks. There is no single 
authority which controls the inception of these banks. The National banks 
are started under the direction of the Federal law executed by the Comp- 
troller of the Curreney, and the Federal and State courts. The still more 
numerous banks outside of the National system are inaugurated under laws 
emanating from the legislation of the different States and Territories. Some 
of these laws provide for the observance of certain conditions as to paying in 
of capital, ete., others do not. In many States the business of banking can 
be commenced as easily as any other business, with no other precautions or 
penalties than those provided to prevent dishonesty or injustice in any line 
of business. The way one bank judges of another is precisely the same as 
that followed in judging individual customers and commercial paper gener- 
ally. The binding force in the present system of independent banks is the 
tendency which attracts money to the great centres of business. Any newly- 
established bank soon finds that it must place itself in a position to do its 
share in the great exchanges of the country. Local business alone will not 
recommend it to its customers. Therefore, in order to fully secure the busi- 
ness of its locality or the share of that business it is struggling to obtain, the 
new bank must affiliate or, if this is too strong a term, attach itself to one or 
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more solid institutions at the money centers, by keeping respectable balances 
with those institutions. In this way by degrees the new bank gains the con- 
fidence of these strong central banks and shines more and more with their 
reflected light. 

In speaking of gaining the confidence of the people, it must, however, be 
remembered that the confidence of these strong institutions is a trained con- 
fidence founded on realities. A new bank is valued as a general thing 
according to its real strength, and any attempt to masquerade as stronger 
than it really is, is sure to arouse an immediate distrust. But interchange of 
credit legitimately and honestly used is the foundation of a real bond between 
the new bank and its correspondents. It is the abuse of this confidence by 
unbusiness like methods, lack of punctuality and shuffling or dishonesty, that 
creates distrust, which once aroused is difficult to allay. To prevent this dis- 
trust from arising in many cases under our system of banking is beyond the 
power of legislation. It applies probably to a comparatively small number 
of all the banks doing business, but it is sufficient to prevent any absolutely 
free exchange of checks and money orders among banks. Every large city 
bank has a host of outside bank correspondents, and the majority of them 
have been so long tried and tested that their proper credit from a bankers’ 
standpoint is exactly known. A progressive bank, however, must seek its 
share of new accounts. It cannot afford to permit its competitors to absorb 
all the new banks, and it is in taking on new correspondents that the chief 
risk is assumed, although of course there is always a danger of deterioration 
on the part of old and tried correspondents which has to be carefully watched 
for and guarded against. 

On the other hand, the small banks, old and new, which seek to place 
themselves in a creditable light by establishing a reputation for themselves, 
have to guard against the dangers which may come from unwise banking on 
the part of the correspondents they select. While the benefit is mutual, there 
is also a mutual risk. With a great bank dealing by means of branches in 
all parts of the country, the risk is reduced to a minimum. It can with con- 
fidence accept at once the checks and orders of its own branches, and it is 
also able to count on receiving a share of the profit the branch derived from 
initiating the checks and orders. With independent banks as correspondents 
the profits are not so easily shared. 

But since it is impracticable, even if it were not unwise, to abandon the 


independent feature of our banking system, are there not ways in which 
these disadvantages, that although considerable are outweighed in the long 
run by the greater adaptability of the independent system to the business of 
the country, may be much lessened? Legislation cannot reach the difficulty. 
The banks themselves must devise ways to determine the status of new banks 
and prevent the exploiting of new banking operations, which can only suc- 
ceed under great risk. Perhaps the steps recently taken by the American 
Bankers’ Association to bring about the adoption of a uniform money order 
may point to the introduction of some method of investigating the operations 
of those doubtful institutions which, small as is their numerical proportion 
to the total number of banks, yet introduce an element of distrust into bank- 
ing operations throughout the country that has more effect than the cause 
really warrants. The protective committee of the association might easily 
formulate some method of investigation and provide a way of communicating 
results to the members of the association. The line of action necessary to 
check fraudulent or unwarranted banking operations would be germane to 
the present duties of the committee. 





PRODUCTION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


The amount of production of the precious metals from year to year and 
decade to decade has always been an important factor in their value and dis- 
tribution. The economic bearings of the records of this production, aside 
from their purely historical interest, involve the subjects of the quantity of 
the precious metals now existing in the world; their influence upon prices, 
contracts and general well-being; the portion left for use as money after the 
deduction from the annual product of the amount used in the arts; and the 
changes in the relation between gold and silver caused by changes in the 
supply and in the relative demand for one or the other metal.* 

Many investigations have been made to ascertain the course of production, 
and where correct figures have been lacking estimates have been made based 
upon premises more or less plausible. The broad facts disclosed by such 
investigations regarding the fluctuations in the stock of the precious metals in 
the world in use as money are that the amount was very small prior to the 
discovery of America in 1492; that the stock, especially of silver, was materi- 
ally increased by the production of the mines of Mexico and Spanish America 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; but that the results of this 
production, while they met to a certain extent the demand for metallic money 
under the limited economic conditions of that time, were but a trifle in com- 
parison with the large fund of gold placed at the command of the world after 
the discovery of the mines of California and Australia about 1850; that this 
large production of gold slackened somewhat after 1875, while the production 
of silver increased, but that there was another great revival in the production 
of gold after the opening of the mines of South Africa and the Klondike 
about 1890. 

The production of the precious metals prior to 1492 is the subject of many 
detached notices in the writings of antiquity and the Middle Ages, but does 
not lend itself to very precise calculations. The most painstaking effort to 
bring together the material on the subject and to form some estimate of the 
production of early times and the stock remaining in use as money was made 
by Mr. Jacob, an English writer, early in the nineteenth century. 

His researches, as well as the notorious facts of ancient history, show that 
gold and silver were found in nearly every country soon after the people 
acquired the art of working metals. Owing, however, to imperfect methods, 
only the richest ores and those on the surface were reached, and the supply 
of those was soon exhausted. The third book of Job notes the fact that 
‘* surely there is a vein for the silver and a place for gold where they fine it.””* 
The region of the Caucasus, where the chain of the Taurus Mountains divides 
into two ranges, was one of the most famous of the early gold fields, and the 


*What General Walker declared in 1877 is still true: ‘*The monetary questions which 
now agitate many of the nations of the world, not sparing America, Asia, or Australia, con- 
vulsing some with the severest throes of felt or apprehended financial distress, have reference 
primarily to the facts, the startling facts, of the present yield of the precious metals.”— 
** Money,” p. 99. 
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method of obtaining the gold is supposed to have given rise to the fable of 
the golden fleece. The primitive source of gold was the sands of the rivers, 
from which the gold was filtered by its greater specific gravity. In the 
Caucasus, as in Mexico even at the present time, a lamb’s fleece was placed 
in the bed of the stream, whose heavy wool caught and retained the falling 
fragments of the yellow metal, creating a genuine fleece of gold well worth 
the cupidity of Jason and his fellow Argonauts. t+ 

These mines of the Caucasus were not far from those of the Ural Mount 
ains, where Russian travellers in the eighteenth century discovered remains 
of the mining operations of the ancients. Nubia was one of the most famous 
of the mining countries of Africa and contributed much to the wealth of th 
Pharaohs. According to an ancient writer, these mines were not far from 
the ancient Berenike Panchrysos, in latitude twenty two degrees north. Thei: 
operation was interrupted by the invasion of the Ethiopians, who overra: 
Egypt between 800 and 700 B. C., and afterwards by the Medes and Persians 
In the passages of the mines have been found many tools of brass and vasi 
masses Of huinan bones of people who had been buried in the ruins.t Som 
of the mines in this vicinity were worked as laie as the fourteenth or fifteent 
century. 

The extension of the arts of mining from Egypt and the civilized countriec- 
of Asia to the nearest European countries about fifteen centuries before Chris 
led to the opening of the mines of Greece. The Island of Cyprus yielde 
gold, silver and copper, and continued to be worked until the times of th 
Romans. In Crete and Thasos mines of gold were opened by the Phoenicians 
The rich silver mines of Laurium were famous in Athenian history and with th: 
extension of Greek civilization were supplemented by the opening of min 
of gold in Thessaly and of silver in Epirus. The product of these mine 
became available about the time of the Persian wars and contributed to th 
growing wealth of Athens and the ability of the allied States to contribute t« 
the great store of precious metals piled up in the temple of Delphi as com 
mutation for the protection rendered by the Athenian navy against thi 
Persians. In Asia Minor the rich gold dust contained in the River Pactolus 
running by Sardis gave rise to the fable of Midas, who by washing in tl« 
river acquired the power of converting whatever he touched into gold. Thi 
mines of Italy, which were worked by the Etruseans, had their period o! 
richness and were followed by the mines of the Alps and the rich silver mines 
of Spain. One of the Spanish veins is said to have supplied Hannibal wit! 
300 pounds weight of silver daily. § 

The methods of mining at this time were comparatively crude, but new 
stocks of the precious metals seem to have been discovered, especially in th 
mountain ranges and the sand of river beds flowing from the mountains, as 
civilization from time to time extended its sway and proper tools of coppe) 
and iron became available. The result of this mining activity was to accumu 
late great stores of the precious metals, which were all the more imposing 
from the fact that they were less apt to be used as an actual medium of 
exchange than as hoards for the purpose of illustrating the wealth and power 
of monarchs and rich individuals and as a treasure for emergencies. Thus, 


* Job, ch. XXVIII, v. 1. + Hauser, p. 36. 
+ Jacob, I, p. 43. § Lbid., I, p. 99. 
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we read of Solomon that he ‘‘made a great throne of ivory and overlaid it 
with the best gold; that all the drinking vessels were of gold; that ‘‘all the 
vessels of the house of the forest of Lebanon were of pure gold; none were of 
silver; it was nothing accounted of inthe days of Solomon.”* Many passages 
are collected by Mr. Jacob to show that the amount of money paid as tributes 
to Darius and other rulers represented immense sums, but it is by no means 
clear that they were necessarily represented in bulk by coined money, since 
banking methods were well understood in the ancient world and taxes and 
transfers of capital were undoubtedly made, at least in part, by letters of 
credit rather than in coin.t There is no doubt, however, that very large 
sums in metal were accumulated by the early Roman emperors. They indi- 
cate the existence of a considerable volume of the precious metals at that 
time. 

One of the peculiar characteristics of the search for the precious metals 
and their use in ancient times was that they did not conform to modern 
economic principles. This was true of the methods of mining themselves, 
which were based upon the slave system, and also of the use of the metals as 
money. While they were employed as money in one form or another in the 
commercial centres and by trading peoples, they were very slightly diffused 
in agricultural communities and among the masses. The proportion of gold 
and silver which might have been heaped up by Darius, Perikles or Augustus 
in their treasuries or temples represented a much larger ratio of the total 
stock of the metals in the world than any such accumulations of to-day, even 
the large stocks in the reserves of the Bank of France, the Imperial Bank of 
Russia or the Treasury of the United States, and they only rarely performed, 
like these modern accumulations, the functions of money in general use 
through their paper representatives. As General Walker truly says: { 

‘*Gold and silver were regarded as an end, not as a means; as treasure, not as money. 
They were distributed not by trade, but by war. It was the hand of the conqueror that 
stripped them from palaces and temples, If they were taken from the store of the monarch, 


jt was not to freight the caravans of commerce, but to fill the chariots and mule-carts, to 
lade the sumpter-horses or the camel-trains of a victorious army.”’ 


Mining under the Roman Empire gradually fell under State control, which 
nearly always stifles improvements by removing the stimulus of self-interest. 
A horde of officials was appointed, but operations fell into the hands of men 
destitute of theoretical knowledge, who blindly followed the methods of their 
predecessors and made no new experiments.§ The slave labor employed was 
unskilled and ceased to be available with the collapse of great fortunes and 
the social and economic disorders attendant on the break-up of the Empire. 
When the barbarians poured across the frontiers, the mines of Illyria, Dal- 


*1. Kings, ch. X, v. 18-21. 

+ Thus, Augustus is said to have received by the testamentary dispositions of his friends 
about $155,000,000; but it came at different times and undoubtedly in different forms. 
Tiberius left at his death about $100,000,000, but this was not necessarily entirely in metal. 
Vide Jacob, I, p. 26. 

+** Money,” p. 108. It is significant of the hmited diffusion of gold and silver among even 
the well-to-do that in the ruins of Pompeii * among the utensils none have been found either 
of gold or silver; but those for which in our day silver is almost exclusively adopted by the 
middle class of persons, are composed of iron or brass.”’—Jacob, I, p. 210. 

$ Jacob, I, p. 177. Slaves themselves became difficult to procure and too expensive for the 
heavy work of mining, during the period of peace which prevailed under Augustus and his 
successors. 


> 
« 
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matia and Thrace were the first to suffer. These circumstances, with th« 
steady decline in the arts and sciences after the time of the Antonines, led to 
the almost complete abandonment of mining during the Middle Ages and thx 
gradual disappearance of the stocks of the precious metals which had bee: 
inherited from the prosperous and productive ages of antiquity. Mr. Jaco} 
undertakes to calculate mathematically the probable stock of the metals i: 
the time of Augustus and the percentage of loss by abrasion during succeed 

ing centuries,* but such estimates are purely conjectural, and the only indis 

putable fact is the great scarcity of gold and silver at the time of the disco, 

ery of America. Here and there, in Hungary, Saxony and Spain, minin,: 
was carried on, but with only modest results. 

When Columbus and the explorers who followed him set out on thei 
quest for undiscovered countries, it was largely with the hope of finding gol, 
and silver. Gold was found at the outset in Hispaniola, the first islan 
acquired by Columbus for Spain, but even with the foreed labor of th 
natives it was obtained in only limited quantities.t The quest for gold, ; 
first disappointed, was more amply rewarded after the conquest of Mexico b 
Cortez about 1520, and of Peru by Pizarro about 1532. The treasures whi 
had been accumulated by many years of mining by the simple but part! 
civilized peoples of these countries were poured into Europe and were t!: 
subject of most fabulous estimates as to their amounts. Thus, the ranso: 
of the Inca of Peru extorted by Pizarro—a sum equal to about $4,000,0: 
gold of our money, and an additional sum in silver |—was a large amount t 
be distributed among a small body of adventurers, but did not add greatly 1 
the monetary resources of the world. It was the discovery of the rich silve: 
deposits of the mountain of Potosi in Peru about 1545, which revealed thx 
new world as an important producer of the precious metals and especially o 
silver. Up to this date (1493-1545) the production of gold preponderated i) 
the proportion of about $220,000,000 to $144,000,000 in silver; but from tha 
discovery, followed by many others, began what Leroy-Beaulieu designate: 
as ‘‘the first age of silver.”§ It was an age which lasted for nearly thre: 
centuries, terminating about 1840, and which brought into the commercia! 
world nearly $6,000,000,000 of silver against less than half as much gold. 

In the next two generations these conditions were reversed. While th 
production of silver was so increased that the aggregate for the sixty-two 
years from 1841 to 1902 was almost exactly equal to the entire product of th: 
three and a half centuries which had gone before, the increase in the produc 
tion of gold was in still greater proportion and carried the product of sixt) 
two years to an aggregate nearly three times as great as that of the precedin: 
three and a half centuries. Already, about 1823, the mines of the Ura 
Mountains began to be more productive, and about 1830 auriferous sand 
were discovered in Siberia, which by 1840 were yielding a considerable prod 
uct. || These sources of production afforded but a drop in the bucket, how- 
ever, to those revealed by the discoveries of gold in California and Australia 

Title to California had not yet passed to the United States by the treaty 
with Mexico when an American mechanic from New Jersey named Marshal! 


*“ The Precious Metals, I, pp. 225-237. 

+ Patterson, **The New Golden Age,” I, p. 338. 

+ Prescott, ** Conquest of Peru,” Bk. IIT, ch. VII. 

§ Traité d’ Economie Politique, III, p. 249. | Walker, ** Money,” p. 143. 
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in the employ of Captain Sutter, made the great discovery. Some miles 
above Sutter’s Fort, on the American fork of the Sacramento, Marshall was 
working with some other men on a sawmill. While widening the channel 
through which water was let on to run the mill, yellow particles were brought 
down by night which were discovered by Marshall the next morning. Sus- 
pecting them to be gold, he started to take some of them to Captain Sutter, 
reaching the fort on the afternoon of January 28, 1848.* The news rapidly 
spread in California, reached Washington in an official report in December, 
and within the next year attracted gold-seekers in every form of craft by sea 
and in caravans which braved every hardship in finding roads over the 
untracked mountains. Within a year San Francisco had sprung into a pros- 
perous,city and the next year California was admitted into the Union by the 
Compromise of 1850. 

Gold was discovered in Australia as early as February 16, 1825, at a spot 
on the Fish River near Bathurst in New South Wales.t It was only grad- 
ually, however, that its existence in paying quantities became known, and it 
required the stimulus of the Californian discoveries to swell to an army the 
rush of gold-seekers. The Government at first discouraged mining, but now 
reversed its policy, and in August, 1851, the precious metal was discovered in 
large quantities at Ballarat by Mr. Hargreaves.{ In the summer of 1852 « 
large flow of immigration took place from Europe and gold began to be found 
in every province. From the first discoveries to the close of 1897 the Aus- 
tralian colonies produced gold to the amount of nearly $2,000,000,000,§ and 
the next five years added another sum of $375,000,000. In this volume of 
production, Australia ran an almost even race with the United States. 

These two countries enjoyed unchallenged supremacy until some time 
after the development of the mines of South Africa about 1889. There, as 
in Australia, gold was known to exist some years before it was extracted from 
the mines in large quantities. A flourishing town equipped with machinery 
for mining and crushing the quartz ore was in existence as early as 1884; but 
as late as 1887, Barnato, the enterprising South African promoter, was ad- 
vised by two engineers that the auriferous rock could not possibly extend to 
any depth.| But their error was soon discovered, the town of Johannesburg 
sprang into being almost in a night, and the gold production of Africa, prin- 
cipally from the Witwatersrand (‘‘ White Waters Range’), reached $10,256,- 
100 as early as 1890. 

The production increased rapidly every year, until in 1896 the product 
of Africa surpassed that of Australia, and in the next year that of the United 
States as well. The war which broke out between Great Britain and the 
Boers in 1899 closed the mines for several years, but mining activity was 
resumed as soon as machinery could be installed after the peace. The inter- 
est aroused all over the world by the new gold discoveries, and the great 
improvements and economies made in mining methods, seemed to operate as 
a stimulus to production in the old gold-bearing countries as well as the new. 


* Schouler, ** History of the United States,” V, p. 133. 
+Coghlan, ** The Seven Colonies of Australasia, 1897-8,’ p. 210. 
+ Patterson, I, p. 185, 

§ Coghlan, p. 524. His figures are $399,381,186. 

| Raymond, “ B. I. Barnato: A Memoir,” p. 109. 
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The production of the three chief competitors in gold production advanced 
during the last decade of the nineteenth century in the following proportions: 


YEAR. | United States. Australasia. Africa. The World. 


$118.848,700 

943, 157,287.609 

43,776,200 44 202,251,600 
79,321,600 73,023,000 307,168,800 





A graphic idea of the production of gold and silver at different periods 
since the discovery of America is afforded by the following presentation of 


figures : * 
Production of Gold and S:lver in the World Since the Discovery of America. 


(From 1192 to 1885 is a table of averages for certain periods, compiled by Dr. Adolph 
Soetbeer: for the years 1886 to 1902 the production is the annual estimate of the Bureau of 


the Mint.) 
GOLD. 


ANNUAL AVERAGE FOR 7 5 a 
PERIOD. TOTAL FOR PERIOD. 


PERIOD. 
Fine ounces, Value. Fine ounces. Value. 


$4,645,000 24,266,820 $501 640,000 

6,063,000 29,330,445 606,315,000 

12,628,000 61,088,215 1,262.805,000 

10 589,000 20,488,552 433,535,000 

s 98,664,000 143,186,294 2,959,924 ,000 

ine vcccesccccavseseocccene 5,347,54 110,544,000 106,950,802 2,210,870,( 00 
1891-1902 21,6 221,635,000 128,659,270 2,659,624,000 


Total | 513,970,398 $10,624.713,000 


SILVER. 


ANNUAL AVERAGE FOR 


PERIOD TOTAL FOR PERIOD. 


PERIOD. 
Fine oyices. Coining value. Fine ounces. Coining value. 


1493 1600 6,797.463 $8,789,000 734.125.960 $949, 173,000 
1601-1700 11,970,731 15,477,000 1,197,073, 100 1,547,731,000 
1701-1800 18,336,720 23,708,000 1,833,672,035 2,370,809,000 
1801-1840. 20,028,887 25,896,000 801,155,495 1,035,836,000 
1841-1870, ee eee 31,036,278 40,128,000 931,091,326 1,203,835,000 
1871-1890 85,751,998 110,872,000 1,715,039,955 2,217,425,000 
1891-1902 163,028,342 210,784,000 1,956,340,100 | 2,529,410,000 


Total 9,168,497,971 | — $11,854,219,000 








Analysis of these figures shows that the volume of gold production aver- 
aged considerably less than $5,000,000 annually from the discovery of America 
to the close of the sixteenth century, and advanced during the next century 
to an average of only about $6,000,000. The eighteenth century showed an 
increased volume of production, which carried the annual average up to 
about $12,500,000. This average persisted during the first few years of the 
next century, but was then checked by the revolt of nearly all the American 


*This table was specially prepared for the author by Mr. Robert E. Preston, Acting 
Director of the Mint. 
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colonies of Spain. The revolutions which were caused by resistance to the 
Spanish yoke, and which followed at frequent intervals among the liberated 
peoples, caused such disorder that the mines were in many cases abandoned, 
the export movement ceased, and Europe, at the very moment when industry 
was feeling the impulse of renewed activity as the result of the termination of 
the Napoleonic wars, began to feel a penury of gold.* In spite of an increased 
product in the Ural Mountains, the gold production of the first forty years 
gradually declined and fell upon the average to about $10,600,000. 

Then cam_ the great outburst of mining activity which followed the open- 
ing of the Californian and Australian mines. For the next generation, from 
1841, to 1870, the gold product of the world was nearly three thousand millions 
of dollars, and the average annual product was multiplied by more than ten. 
This annual average was maintained from 1870 to 1890, but with a tendency 
downward towards the close of the period. Then came the new outburst of 
mining activity following the discovery of the mines of South Africa and the 
Klondike, which doubled the annual product and accumulated within the 
space of twelve years a stock nearly as large as that produced in the genera- 
tion following the Californian and Australian discoveries. Again, in spite of 
the permanent additions made to the stock between 1850 and 1870, the gen- 
eration beginning with 1871 witnessed a production of gold nearly equal to 
the entire product of the preceding three hundred and eighty years. 

The production of silver since the discovery of America has been more 
evenly distributed than that of gold. The silver product down to 1840 was 
almost continuously larger than that of gold and constituted more than two- 
thirds of the value of the combined product of the two metals. The new gold 
discoveries radically changed this ratio. For the thirty years ending with 
1870 the gold produced was nearly three-fourths of the total value of the 
aggregate production of the precious metals. To put the case more forcibly, 
twice as much silver as gold was produced during the eighteenth century and 
the early years of the nineteenth, while during the thirty years beginning 
with 1841 three times as much gold as silver was produced. For the next 
thirty years the value of the product of one metal was almost exactly the 
same as that of the other. These figures in each case relate to value. In 
weight the production of silver was nearer ninety-five per cent. during the 
earlier period and always retained a large preponderance because of the wide 
difference in value of a given weight of the two metals. 

The ‘‘ Comstock Lode,” one of the most famous of the silver mines, was 
also a large producer of gold. Although discovered in 1858 by a Virginian 
miner named Finney, the lode took its name from ahigh-handed and reckless 
adventurer named Henry Comstock. It was gold which was first taken out, 
and before mining for silver was systematized a serious battle for control of 
the country had to be fought with the Indians at Pyramid Lake. Then 
moved across the scene Adolph Sutro, with his finally successful plan for a 
tunnel to carry off the waters; William Sharon, agent of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, and railway promoter; John Mackay, J. G. Fair, James Flood, and 
William O’Brien, as purchasers of the Virginia Consolidated and discoverers 


*In Mexico the Spanish Government had not permitted any but Spaniards to work the 
mines. After the revolution the Mexican Government exiled the Spaniards, and they took 
away considerable amounts of capital. Mining was thus more severely handicapped than if 
it had been freely opened to foreign capitalists. Chevalier, La Monnaie, p. 191. 
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of the ‘‘Big Bonanza;” then after 1877 came the falling off in the product 
and the gradual decline of the mine. Up to 1880 the total product of the 
Comstock mines was computed at $174,000,000 in silver and $132,000,000 in 
gold. The highest yield was $38,000,000 in 1876. In 1880 the product had 
fallen to $5,100,000 and in 1881 to $1,000,000.* 

The Comstock Lode was typical of the highly speculative character of 
mining enterprises. Of 103 mining enterprises started up to 1880, only six 
proved profitable. They yielded a product of $115,900,000 for an expenditure 
of $18,300,000. The other ninety-seven mines, even in this rich district, 
showed a loss of $43,400,000. While the cost of production must in the long 
run influence the volume of the precious metals taken from the mines, the 
speculative character of mining has made this influence difficult to trace and 
slow in its operation. It is probable that all gold and silver taken from the 
earth has been extracted at a cost in labor several times the value of the metal 
obtained. Where a few have obtained rich prizes, many more have suffered 
disappointment and ruin. It is necessary not merely to obtain the metals, 
but to obtain them in proportions which compensate the labor expended. 
They must, as Hauser expresses it, fall within ‘‘ the limit of exploitability.” + 
A summary of the economic results in the Californian mines, made by Dr. 
Reyer, after the study of actual conditions, puts the case thus: ” { 


‘*Even though the dividends in particular cases are large, they by no means cover the 
deficit of all the unprofitable undertakings. In fact, the production of gold here, as in 
Australia, has always yielded a net loss. This may be explained as follows. A few dozen 
mines produce the great mass of gold. They make large profits and determine the price. 
Their success attracts capital without end to similar undertakings ; these are given up after 
a while, and the money is returned to other really productive branches of industry. But 
the temptation from the fortunate gold producers continues, and causes new capital con- 
stantly to rash to its destruction—the same phenomenon that is seen in games of chance. 
A few win a great deal; hundreds lose all they have. The business, on the whole, is a los- 
ing one.”’ 


This view, from the side of eapital, is re-enforced on the side of the net 
return to labor. In the washings of the Rhine in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century a day’s work yielded from one and one-half to two franes 
(thirty-nine cents).§ In Australia in the most productive period of early 
mining, the ordinary wages of a laborer were thirty shillings ($7) and the 
minimum was fifteen shillings. In view of the difficulty of bringing European 
products to the island and the high prices which they consequently com- 
manded, these sums did not represent a high purchasing power. 

CHARLES A. CONANT. 


* Suess, pp. 383-85. + L’Or,” p. 84. +“ Bimetallism in Europe,” p. 83, 
§ Chevalier, “* The Probable Fall in the Value of Gold,” p. 43. 


PHILIPPINE CURRENCY Success.—When the new currency system was proposed for 
the Philippines there were predictions in some quarters that the conservative islanders 
could not be readily induced to surrender the Mexican dollars and the Spanish coin, with 
which they bad been familiar for so many years, in favor of the uew Philippine peso pro- 
posed bythe commission. Reports received, however, show that the change has been made 
smoothly and more expeditiously than was thought possible. 

Col. Edwards, Chief of the Insular Bureau, has received a letter from Henry C. Ide, 
Secretary of Finance and Justice of the Philippines, in which he says that nearly all the busi- 
ness houses have put their business on the basis of the new currency ; that in all the prov- 
inces it is found in free circulation, and the people object to taking any other currency. 





TRUST COMPANIES—THEIR ORGANIZATION, GROWTH 
AND MANAGEMENT.* 


SUMMARY OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL LAWS RELATING TO 
TRUST COMPANIES. 


The aim in the preparation of this summary has been to inelude the essen- 
tial facts, greatly condensed, of the laws of the several States and Territories 
specifically relating to trust companies. Effort has been made to have it 
correct as far as it goes, and to include the latest legislation on the subject. 
The scope of the work is, however, limited to a summary of statutes specifi- 
cally relating to trust companies, and no effort has been made to include 
reference to all corporation or banking laws that might be construed as 
applying to trust companies. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to officials of the vari- 
ous States and Territories for copies of State and Territorial laws on the 
subject and for information furnished; and also to E. A. Feasel, Librarian of 
the Cleveland Law Library, for courtesies extended in the use of the library, 
without which the preparation of this summary would have been impossible. 


ALABAMA. 


There are no general laws relating to trust companies in this State. Trust 
companies are chartered by special act of the Legislature, and such charters 
usually grant ample powers, including those of Savings banks, trustees, guar- 
dians, administrators, making of surety bonds, ete. Such companies may 
also be incorporated under the general incorporation law, Code 1896, Vol. 1, 
paragraph 1251, which authorizes two or more persons to associate for incor- 
poration ‘‘ for any lawful purpose.” 


ARIZONA. 


Trust companies are incorporated under the general incorporation law, 
paragraph 764, Code 1901, under which any number_of persons may associate 
for incorporation ‘‘for the transaction of any lawful business.”” The trust 
company law is found in the Acts of 1903, No. 31. Powers specified, to act 
as executor, administrator, guardian, trustee, or guardian of the estate of a 
lunatic, idiot, minor, ‘‘or to act in any other fiduciary capacity as if it were 
a natural person.” The articles of incorporation must authorize such powers. 
The courts are given power to make such appointments. Such courts or 
officers making appointments may require the company to give such security 
as they deem proper, and to make orders regarding the trusts;committed to 
them and to require all accounts that they might require of a natural person 
acting in the same capacity. Trust companies must report tojthe Auditor of 
the Territory, whois ex-officio Bank Comptroller, annually. The Comptroller 


* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MaGa- 
ZINE, page 31. 
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must examine each company annually or oftener, and after each examina- 
tion report their condition to the Attorney-General. 
(R. 8. 1901, paragraphs 130, 131.) 


ARKANSAS. 


Act 135, Laws of 1903. Three or more persons may associate under the 
provisions of the general incorporation law to be incorporated as a trust 
company. Articles of association shall state the face value of the shares, but 
same may not be more than $1,000. The capital, paid up, must be not less 
than $100,000 in counties whose population exceeds 50,000; not less tha: 
$75,000 in counties whose population is from 40,000 to 50,000; and in no event 
less than 50,000. Powers specified, to receive moneys in trust, and to accu 
mulate same; to allow interest at not exceeding the highest rate allowed by 
law; to accept and execute all such trusts and perform such duties of every 
description as may be committed to them by State or United States courts 
to hold real or personal estate or trusts created in accordance with the law: 
of the State, and execute legal trusts in regard to same; to execute or gua: 
antee any bonds required to be given in proceedings in law or equity in thi 
courts of the State, but no such bond shall exceed one-half the paid-up capi 
tal of the company; to act as agent for the investment of money for othe: 
persons, and as registrar or transfer agent; to execute trusts for marrie: 
women in respect to their separate property, real or personal, and as agent i: 
the management of same, ‘‘ and generally to have and exercise such powers 
as are usually had and exercised by trust companies; ” to act as administra 
tors, receivers of any estate, guardian or curator of any infant or insane pe) 
son or his estate; to conduct fidelity insurance and title insurance business 
to loan money on real estate and collateral security; to issue its debentur 
or notes and to pledge its mortgages upon real estate and collateral securities 
as security therefor; to buy and sell Government, State, municipal and othe: 
bonds, negotiable and non-negotiable papers, stocks and other investimen 
securities. ‘‘ In all other respects such corporations shall be governed by thi 
laws of the State governing banks, and subject to such examinations as banks 
are now, or hereafter may be, subjected to by the laws of this State.” An) 
trust company now existing may avail itself of this act, if its capital be suc! 
as required hereby. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Trust companies are organized under the provisions of the general incor- 
poration law. Number of corporators required, five or more (Code, para 
graph 285). Such companies are regulated and governed by the provisions 0! 
an act approved April 6, 1891 (chapter 264, Laws 1891), as amended April 1, 
1897 and March 20, 1903. Capital required, not less than $250,000, of whic! 
at least $100,000 must be. paid in, in cash. Powers specified, to act as execu 
tor, administrator, guardian, (of estate only, not of person), assignee, recei 
ver, depositary, trustee. In these capacities their compensation shall not 
exceed that allowed to natural persons for like services. Courts are author- 
ized to make these appointments. Courts may permit persons holding lik« 
trusts to deposit their funds with a trust company, and have the amount of 
their bonds reduced. Such corporation shall not be required to give bond or 
security other than the deposit with the State, but shall be responsible for 
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funds handled same as a natural person. The amount of money on deposit 
must not exceed ten times the paid-up capital and surplus, nor shall outstand- 
ing loans exceed such amount. Interest must be paid on all moneys held in 
trust. The company must deposit with the Treasurer of the State, before 
accepting any trust above mentioned, or deposits of trust money, the sum of 
$100,000 in bonds of the United States, the State of California, or any county, 
city or school district thereof, or in first-lien mortgages or improved and pro- 
ductive real estate in the State, worth at least twice the amount loaned 
thereon. Such securities shall be registered in the name of the Treasurer of 
of the State, and may be exchanged from time to time. The company shall 
receive the income from same, so long as it is solvent and conforms to the 
law. Ifthe paid-up capital of the company exceeds $250,000, it may mort- 
gage any improved and productive real estate owned by it to the State Treas- 
urer, and have same counted as a part of the deposit. 

Such corporation shall file with the Board of Bank Commissioners, in 
each January and July, a statement of its condition on December 31 and 
June 30, respectively, next preceding. Also a list and brief description of 
trusts held, source of appointment, and amount of real and personal property 
held therewith. The statement shall be in form and information as required 
by the board. The board may require special reports. It shall examine each 
company annually or oftener. If an examination reveals an unsafe condi- 
tion, the board may demand conformity to the law; and if this is not forth- 
coming, shall report to the Attorney-General, who shall institute such pro- 
ceedings as are necessary. The board has further regulative powers. The 
company must keep inviolate all confidential information relating to trusts 
held by it, save as suits at law may require its disclosure. 

The statutes do not mention the term ‘‘trust company.” The act under 
which the above powers are granted is called ‘‘ An act authorizing certain 
corporations to act as executor and in other capacities.” 

Foreign corporations may do business in the State. (Acts of Mareh 17, 
1899 and March 8, 1901.) They must file with the Secretary of State and with 
the county clerk in the county in which their principal office in the State is 
located, a certified copy of their articles of incorporation or of their charters 
or of the statutes or acts under which they were created. Such companies 
must in any case designate some person residing in the State upon whom 
process may be served. 


COLORADO. 


(Mills’ Annotated Statutes, paragraphs 544 to 544/ inclusive, Laws of 1891, 
pp. 102 sqq.) Five or more persons may associate for incorporation as a trust 
company. They shall execute articles of incorporation as provided in section 
2, chapter 19, General Statutes. (This is paragraph 473, p. 614, Annotated 
Statutes.) One copy of these articles shall be filed with the Secretary of 
State, and one with the recorder of deeds in each county where the company 
is to do business. The capital, paid in full, in cash, must be at least $50,000 
in cities of the second elass, and at least $100,000 in cities of the first class. 
Powers specified, to act as fiscal agent, registrar and transfer agent; to 
receive from persons, corporations or under order of court, deposits of money, 
securities or other personal property in trust or for investment or for safe 
keeping, subject to withdrawal on demand or on time certificates; to hold 
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and accumulate same or pay interest thereon at not to exceed six per cent. ; 
to loan on real or personal security; to act as trustee under any mortgage or 
deed of trust or bond, ‘‘and to accept and execute any other trust ” not incon- 
sistent with the laws; to act under order of court as guardian, Receiver or 
trustee of the estate of any minor, the annual income of which is not less than 
$100, and to act as depository of funds paid into court; to accept and execute 
any legal trusts regarding the handling of estates, real or personal, of living 
or deceased persons, confided to it by courts of record, persons, corporations 
or other authority, being accountable to all persons in interest for the faith- 
ful discharge of such trusts; to take and execute any trusts confided to it by 
courts of record and hold real or personal property in connection with such 
trusts; to purchase, invest in and sell stocks, bills of exchange, notes, bonds 
and mortgages and other securities, and to give receipts, certificates, bonds 
or obligations for same or for moneys borrowed; to act as executor, adminis 
trator, trustee under will, conservator or committee of the estate of lunaties, 
idiots, persons of unsound mind and habitual drunkards—courts being author 
ized to make such appointments; to conduct a safe-deposit business, a fidel- 
ity insurance business; ‘‘ provided, that nothing herein shall authorize trust 
companies to engage in the business of banking except, in the event of being 
expressly authorized, to the extent herein allowed and provided for.” * * * 
‘That all corporations incorporated under this act may do or perform all 
acts and exercise all powers connected with, belonging to or necessary for the 
full and complete exercise and discharge of the rights, powers and responsi- 
bilities hereinbefore granted, and all provisions of this act shall be liberally 
construed so as to accomplish the purposes and objects hereby proposed.” 

Yourts appointing the company to trusts may make such orders and 
require such accounts as they might if the company were a natural person. 
The trustees or board of directors have discretionary power of investing trust 
funds in the stocks or bonds of the United States, any State, any incorpor- 
ated city or county of the State duly authorized, ‘‘ or in such real or personal 
securities as they may deem proper, but no trust company shall invest in the 
stock or bonds of any private incorporated company.” No loan shall be 
made, directly or indirectly, to any trustee, director or other officer of the 
company, and no loan on the stock of the company. In handling court 
trusts the company is subject to the same responsibilities, has the same 
powers, and shall receive the same compensation as individuals holding simi- 
lar trusts, except as herein otherwise provided. Trust funds and investments 
must be kept separate from the assets of the company and be so designated 
as to show to what trust they belong. 

Trust companies are required to make not less than three nor more than 
five reports annually to the State Treasurer, in form required by the latter. 
Such reports must be published for one week in each edition of two daily 
papers in the city, or in one paper if only one is published. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Trust companies are incorporated by special act of the Legislature. 
There are a number of general laws regulating the business of such corpora- 
tions, most of them applying also to State banks and Savings banks. ‘Trust 
funds, unless it is otherwise provided in the instrument creating the trust, 
may be invested in such securities as Savings banks are allowed to invest in. 
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These are specified in great detail, and include United States bonds, certain 
State and municipal bonds, loans on certain collateral, notes of two or more 
persons resident in the State, stock of banks and trust companies in the State 
or in New York city or Boston, certain railroad bonds, mortgages on real 
estate worth at least double the amount loaned and situated in the State or 
in certain specified places, and deposits in banks or trust companies in the 
State or in New York, Massachusetts or Rhode Island. Trust companies may 
receive deposits of public moneys under certain restrictions, but not to an 
amount from one official of more than thirty per cent. of the paid-up capital, 
surplus and profits of the company. They must maintain a reserve fund of 
fifteen per cent. of aggregate deposits, of which not less than four-fifteenths 
must be in legal tender on hand. One-fifth of the reserve may consist of 
certain approved railroad bonds, and the rest may be on demand deposit 
with specified reserve agents. Loans may not be made on the stock of the 
company. Loans to one person, firm or corporation may not exceed ten per 
cent. of paid-in capital, surplus and profits, except that on collateral, with a 
margin of twenty per cent., such loans may not exceed twenty per cent. of 
such eapital, surplus and profits. Paper endorsed by officers or clerks of the 
company may not be discounted. Loans to parties out of the State may not 
be made until the loans to residents amount to at least half the capital. 
Loans to directors may not exceed five per cent. of capital, surplus and profits 
to any one, or twenty per cent. to all together; but these provisions do not 
apply to loans on collateral with a margin of twenty per cent. Such loans 
on collateral to one director must not exceed ten per cent. of capital, surplus 
and profits. 

Trust companies are under the supervision of the Bank Commissioners, to 
whom they must render at least five reports each year, setting forth in detail 
such information as said commissioners may require. They are subject to 
examination semi-annually or oftener, the Bank Commissioners being required 
toexamine each department of such companies. If the Treasurer of the trust 
company is also Cashier of a National bank, examinations must be made at 
the same time as the National bank examiner examines the National bank. 
If a trust company does a surety business, it is required to make annual 
reports with special reference to that business. 

For purposes of taxation, trust companies must file statements with the 
tax commissioner annually during the first fifteen days of October, showing 
number of shares of stock, their market value, names and residences of stock- 
holders and number of shares owned by each. In the February following, 
the company must pay to the State Treasurer a tax of one per cent. on the 
market value of each share, less the amount of taxes paid on the company’s 
real estate in the State, which is assessed in the taxing district in which it is 
located. 

(Revised Statutes, 1902, sections 254, 1969, 3400, 3401, 3402, 3403, 3404, 
3411, 3416, 3428, 3429, 3457, 3458, ete. Laws of 1903, chapters 167 and 204.) 

CLAY HERRICK, 
(To be continued.) 





BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Cour 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 
Attention is also directed to the ‘‘ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this I 


partment. 


DRAFT DRAWN TO ORDER OF CASHIER—EFFECT OF—FAILURE OF Co! 
LECTING BANK. 
Supreme Court of Alabama, April 12, 1904. 
JOSIAH MORRIS «& CO. vs. ALABAMA CARBON CO. 

A draft drawn to the order of the Cashier of a bank for the purpose of enabling the bank 
collect and apply the proceeds thereof to the drawer’s credit, does not divest his equit 
ble ownership of the debt for which the draft is made. 

Where a-draft was drawn tothe order of the Cashier of a bank to enable it to collect the sam 
and the Cashier indorsed it, ‘‘ Pay to the order of M. & Co.,’’ and signed the indors 
ment in his capacity as Cashier, and inclosed it to M. & Co. for ‘‘ collection and credit, 
M. & Co. took the paper in the capacity of a collecting agent for the forwarding bar 


and not as a purchaser. 

Where a bank forwarding a draft for collection inclosed a letter of the drawer, directing t 
fowarding bank to collect the draft and place the proceeds to the drawer’s credit, su 
letter was notice to the collecting bank that the drawer was the beneficial owner of t 
claim sought to be collected, notwithstanding the form of the draft and the indorsem« 
were such as to transfer the legal title to the claim, and hence, on the failure of the f« 
warding bank, the collecting bank was not entitled to credit the proceeds of the dr: 
against the debt of the forwarding bank to it. 

Where a forwarding bank made an assignment and ceased to do business prior to the c«!- 
lection of a draft sent to defendant for collection, such assignment terminates defen 
ant’s agency for the forwarding bank. 

Where, prior to the collection of a draft, the forwarding bank made an assignment, t 
drawer of the draft was entitled to recover the amount subsequently collected from ti 
collecting bank as money had and received. 


On December 22, 1896, the plaintiff, the Alabama Carbon Company, dre 
a sight draft on Wood Bros., of Montgomery, Ala., payable to the order ©! 
A. E. Baker, Cashier. A. E. Baker was the Cashier of the Commercial Ban! 
of Selma. This draft was inclosed in a letter to A. E. Baker, Cashier, whic 
stated: ‘‘Inclosed find sight draft on Wood Bros. for $126.91, which pleas 
collect and place to our credit.” On December 24, 1896, after indorsing tl: 
draft, A. E. Baker, Cashier, sent the same to the defendants, Josiah Morri- 
& Co., of Montgomery, Ala., together with a letter which stated, ‘I inclos 
for collection and credit” certain notes and drafts, among which was thx 
draft on Wood Bros. above referred to. The indorsement on the draft was 
‘Pay to the order of Josiah Morris & Co.,” and was signed ‘‘ Commercia 
Bank of Selma, Alabama, A. E. Baker, Cashier.” 

At the time the draft was received by the defendants, the Commerci:! 
Bank of Selma was indebted tothe defendants in a larger sum of money tha: 
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the amount of the draft. The draft was sent in the regular course of busi- 
ness. On December 30, 1896, the defendants collected the amount of the 
draft from Wood Bros. This collection was made after the Commercial Bank 
of Selma had made an assignment and ceased to do business. On December 
31, 1896, the amount so collected by the defendants from Wood Bros. was 
credited by the defendants to the previously existing debt of the Commercial 
Bank of Selma to the defendants. . 

The defendants had no other transaction with the Commercial Bank of 
Selma after the draft was sent to it. 

The court rendered judgment in favor of the plaintiff, fixing its recovery 
at $164.95. The defendants appealed. 

SHARPE, J/.: Plaintiff's draft on Wood Bros. having been drawn in favor 
of the Cashier of the Commercial Bank of Selma merely for the purpose of 
enabling that bank to collect and apply the proceeds thereof to plaintiff's 
credit, did not have the effect to divest plaintiff of its equitable ownership of 
the debt drawn for. That bank’s indorsement of the draft to defendants did 
not have such effect, since, as shown by the letters of advice accompanying 
the drafts, it took the paper, not as a purchaser, but in the capacity of a col- 
lecting agent for the forwarding bank. (Williams vs. Jones, 77 Ala. 294; 
Branch vs. U. S. Nat. Bank, 50 Neb. 470.) 

The first of these letters, viz., the letter of plaintiff advising the Commer- 
cial Bank that the draft was for collection, was, when forwarded to defend- 
ants, sufficient to put them on notice that plaintiff remained the beneficial 
owner of the claim sought to be collected, notwithstanding the form of the 
draft and of the indorsement were such as to transfer the legal title of the 
claim. The assignment of and the cessation of business by the Commercial 
Bank of Selma, occurring previous to the collection of the draft, operated to 
terminate the agency of the bank, and to forestall whatever right defendants 
might. in the absence of those occurrences, have had to retain the proceeds 
of the draft as a payment on the debt due them by that bank, and the 
plaintiff, as the equitable owner of those proceeds, had the right to recover 
therefor as for money had and received to its use. 

As supporting this conclusion, see People’s Bank of Lewisburg vs. Jeffer- 
son County Savings Bank, 106 Ala. 524; Evansville Bank vs. German-Am. 
Bank, 155 U.S. 556; Wilson vs. Smith, 3 How. 763; Branch vs. U. S. Nat. 
Bank, 50 Neb. 470; Millikin vs. Shapleigh, 36 Mo. 599; First National Bank 
of Chicago vs. Reno County Bank (C. C.) 3 Fed. 257; Zane on Banking, pp. 
297, 322, 315, 317. 

Judgment affirmed. 


WHEN BANK IS LIABLE FOR REFUSAL TO PAY CHECK—CHUARGING PAST- 
DUE INDEBTEDNESS WITHOUT NOTICE. 
Supreme Court of Alabama, July 8, 1904. 
CALLAHAN vs. BANK OF ANDERSON. 

Where a bank refuses to pay a check drawn by a depositor in favor of a third party in 
absence of notice to the depositor that the fund on deposit has been applied in extin- 
guishment of past-due claims held against him by the bank, when he has deposited a 
sum sufficient to pay the cheek, the bank is liable to him for dishonoring the check. 


The plaintiff alleged that he was a depositor with the defendant, and 
drew a check on it in favor of S. F. Royster Guano Company for $300, which 
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the bank refused to honor, although there were funds to his credit on }iis 
deposit account; that he was compelled to take up this check and, by th 
action of the bank, was damaged in the sum of $5,000. The plaintiff demurred 
to the second and third defenses. The second defense was as follows: 

“*(1.) That at the time mentioned in the complaint, and for some ti 
previous and subsequent thereto, the plaintiff was indebted to the defenda:; 
on past-due notes, both as maker and indorser, in a sum largely in excess ; 
the amount which defendant was due to the plaintiff on his deposit accou 
or otherwise. 

(2.) That the defendant thereby acquired a bankers’ lien on all depos 
of plaintiff, and a right to hold and set off any amount due on deposit to pla 
tiff against the said past-due notes, and thereupon detendant held and ; 
plied the amount due on deposit account of plaintiff as far as the same wou 
go to the settlement of the said past-due notes of plaintiff; and, upon t! 
application being made, the plaintiff had no funds left to his credit to nv 
the check mentioned in the complaint when the same was presented, «: 
defendant refused to pay same.” 

The third defense was similar, except it further alleges the plaintiff's 
solvency as a reason for applying his deposits to his indebtedness. 

GARY, J.: The question in the case is whether the plaintiff has a right 
action against the defendant for its refusal to pay a check drawn by him 
favor of a third party, in the absence of notice to the plaintiff that the ba: 
had applied his funds on deposit in extinguishment of past-due claims hy 
against him by the bank, when he had deposited with the bank sums 
money sufficient to meet payment of the draft. Coneceding the general pr 
osition that the relation of debtor and ereditor exists between the deposit 
and the bank, it is necessary in this case to determine whether there a 
rights and duties arising from the very nature of the banking business th 
are not ordinarily incident to the relation of debtor and creditor. Su 
rights and duties are thus stated in Stillman vs. Bank, 12 Rich. Law, 518: 

‘*In the best-conducted banking institutions, the well-recognized usage i- 
When a customer deposits funds, the bank is understood to receive tlh 
with a tacit engagement to pay them out to his order or check drawn in li: 
own favor, or in favor of third persons with whom he may have dealing 
This is understood to be the bank’s duty and engagement incurred by t! 
simple act of receiving the deposits, as a consideration for its right to emp: 
the money, and which it is to perform upon the single condition of bein 
notified of the existence of the check in such manner as to free it from dangei 
of being made liable to pay the same amount twice—that is to say, the chec! 
take precedence according to the order of the notification.” 

Again the Court says: ‘‘ Banks, by going into business, are understood t 
hold themselves out as having undertaken and assumed upon themselves t: 
be liable for all that: business, in commercial usage, obliges them to d: 
This bank may therefore be considered to have promised Bankcroft, when | 
obtained the custody of his money, that it would honor his checks by payin: 
out the funds, either to himself or to other persons, as his checks migh 
direct. When a draft under these circumstances comes to the bank, it com: 
as its own contract, made by it on the consideration of having received fund: 
as the means of its fulfillment; and, as between the bank and the holder o 
the check, when drawn to a third person. Bankcroft is really the bank’ 
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agent empowered to give the order. The contract presented is the original 
personal promise of the bank itself. These dealings in bank checks stand 
upon peculiar grounds. The exigencies of trade do not admit of delays at- 
tending the process of acceptance, or arising from the effect of days of grace. 
If these drafts are delayed—if the bank being in funds be at liberty to refuse 
payment—the inevitable consequence to the parties disappointed can be 
none other than such as the want of scrupulous punctuality always inflicts. 
The drawers credit suffers, and it is well known that for this injury a depos- 
itor ts entitled to his action against the bank.” (Italies ours.) 

The reasoning of the court in the case just mentioned was strongly ap- 
proved in Simmons vs. Bank, 41 8. C. 177, which is conclusive of the case 
under consideration. The court, in the case last cited, in speaking of the 
the principles decided in Stillman vs. Bank, uses this language: ‘* That case 
shows just what the circuit judge held in this case—that the true theory is 
that when a bank receives the money of a depositor, and places the amount 
to the eredit of such depositor on his deposit account, the implied contract 
on the part of the bank is that it will pay all checks drawn by the depositor, 
in such amounts and to such persons as may be mentioned in such checks, 
as long as there remains to the credit of the depositor on such account an 
amount sufficient to pay such checks.” 

Again the Court says: ‘‘The fifth question involves the inquiry whether 
the bank had the right to set up the past-due notes of Jervey & Co., and the 
balance against them on the cotton account. If, as we have seen, the bank 
received the deposits on the merchandise account under an implied promise 
to pay the checks of Jervey & Co. on that account as they were presented, 
then there was an application of that fund to that purpose, and the bank 
could not afterwards apply the same to any other purpose—certainly not 
without the consent of, or previous notice to, Jervey & Co.” (Italies ours.) 

Permission was granted to review the case of Simmons vs. Bank, 41 8. C. 
177, but this court sees no reason for receding from the principles therein 
stated. 

As the questions raised by this appeal are conclusively settled by our own 
decisions, we have not deemed it necessary to cite those elsewhere. 

The judgment of the circuit court is affirmed. 

Pope, C.J., coneurred. Woods, J., dissented, and concurred in the dis- 
senting opinion of Jones, //. 


DRAFTS ISSUED BY CASHIER IN PAYMENT OF INDIVIDUAL DEBT — 
IMPLIED AUTHORITY. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, April 19, 1904. 
CAMPBELL vs. NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK. 

Where a Cashier has issued a draft to discharge his individual debt, and it appears that he 
had on numerous previous occasions drawn similar drafts to pay similar debts, and 
such acts had continued for a period sufficiently long to establish a settled course of 
business, which had been sanctioned and ratified by the officers of the bank, it may be 
inferred by the jury that such acts were known, or should have been known, to the 
directors of the bank and that the Cashier’s acts were authorized. 


In error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. 
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Before Wallace, Townsend and Coxe, Circuit Judges. 

Coxk, Circuit Judge: This action was commenced by the plaintiff, as 
ancillary receiver, to recover $12,150 and interest, being the amount due on 
three Cashier’s drafts, drawn by George M. Valentine, Cashier of the Middle- 
sex County Bank, of Perth Amboy, N. J., on its New York correspondent, 
the National Park Bank of New York, to the order of the defendant, the 
National Broadway Bank. These drafts were given by Valentine in payment 
of his individual obligations to the said Broadway Bank. 

It is argued that ‘‘the court erred in instructing the jury that if during a 
series of years sufficiently long, and in business transactions sufficiently 
numerous to make out a regular course of business in the conduct of the 
bank, the Cashier had been accustomed to sign the checks of his bank pay- 
able to his own order, or to the order of his creditors, then the defendant was 
entitled to a verdict.” 

The instructions excepted to are in accord with the decision of this court 
in Gale vs. Chase National Bank, 104 Fed. 214, 43 C. C. A. 496, which cannot 
be distinguished, on principle, from the case at bar. In the Gale Case a 
Cashier’s draft, given to discharge his individual debt, was under considera- 
tion, and it was decided that where it appears that the Cashier had, on 
numerous previous occasions, drawn similar drafts to pay similar debts, and 
such acts had continued for a period sufficiently long to establish a settled 
course of business which had been sanctioned and ratified by the officers of 
the bank, it might be inferred by the jury that such acts were known, or 
should have been known, to the directors of the bank and that the Cashier’s 
acts were authorized. 

This, in substance, was the proposition charged in the present case and 
the jury were told that the burden was upon the defendant to show that the 
drafts in question, which on their face were calculated to excite suspicion, 
were drawn in the ordinary business of the bank. The charge was as favor- 
able to the plaintiff as the facts and the law warranted. 

The Gale Case was again considered by this court (108 Fed. 987, 46 C. C. 
A. 683), and subsequently by the supreme court (188 U. 8. 557, 23 Sup. Ct. 
372, 47 L. Ed. 594), but the law of the first decision, in so far as it relates to 
the questions now under consideration, has not been changed or modified. It 
is the law of this court to-day and we see no reason why it should not be fol- 
lowed. It seems to be conceded by the plaintiff that if the court adheres to 
its former decision it is conclusive of the principal question involved. 

In order to show a course of business at the Middlesex Bank which per- 
mitted the use of the Cashier’s checks in payment of his personal obligations, 
that such business was open and notorious and that the President of the bank 
had actual knowledge of what was being done, the defendant was permitted 
to prove a number of such checks previously drawn by Valentine, as Cashier, 
to the order of a broker who represented Valentine in stock speculations. 
The defendant also proved that this broker, when the first Cashier’s draft 
was offered to him by Valentine, declined to receive it until assured that it 
was authorized; that he had a conversation with the President of the bank, 
informed him of the unusual character of the draft, asked if the Cashier had 
authority to give such a draft, and was informed by the President that he had. 

The objections of the plaintiff to this evidence, and to other evidence of 
similar import, are inconsistent with his theory that it was necessary to show 
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knowledge in the directors, and the objections were properly overruled. If 
actual knowledge were necessary it is not perceived how it could be proved 
more conclusively, as to the President at least, than by showing that he knew 
of Valentine’s acts, was informed that they were unusual and suspicious and, 
thereafter, declared them to be authorized and permitted them to continue. 

The cause was carefully tried and no error was committed of which the 
plaintiff has a right to complain. 

The judgment is affirmed with costs. 


PAYMENT OF CHECK AFTER STOP ORDER—ACTION TO RECOVER MONEY 
SO PAID. 
Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey, June 20, 1904. 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW JERSEY vs. BERRALL. 


The payee of a check drawn upon a bank in New Brunswick indorsed it generally, and 
deposited it to his account in a bank in Washington. The Washington bank forwarded 
it to the New Brunswick bank for collection. The latter bank paid it—by mistake as 
alleged. Held, that there was no privity between the New Brunswick bank and the 
payee of the check to support an action by the former against the latter to recover the 
amount of the check as for money paid by mistake. 

The holder of a checx has no contract with the bank on which it is drawn, and no legal 
rigbt to exact its payment.* 

Where a bank receives in the ordinary course of business a check drawn upon it, presented 
by a bona fide holder, who is without notice of the fact that payment thereof has been 
stopped, and the bank pays the amount of the check to such holder, it can not after- 
wards recover back the money as paid by mistake, on the ground that payment of the 
check had been countermanded by the drawer. 


This was an action to recover money alleged to have been paid by mis- 
take. One Kilpatrick delivered to defendant, Berrall, his check drawn upon 
the plaintiff bank at New Brunswick payable to defendant's order. 

The check was forwarded to defendant, who resided in Washington, D. C., 
and was with reasonable diligence indorsed by him and deposited to his ac- 
count in the Columbia National Bank of Washington, and by that bank im- 
mediately passed to his credit. The check was thereafter forwarded by the 
Columbia National Bank to the plaintiff bank, at New Brunswick, for col- 
lection, and was paid by the latter in due course of business. Before the 
check was presented to the plaintiff for payment, however, Kilpatrick, the 
drawer, had instructed the plaintiff not to pay the check, and plaintiff’s 
employee who afterwards paid it did so in ignorance or forgetfulness of this 
instruction. Subsequently the plaintiff communicated with the defendant 
by letter, stating that the check had been paid by mistake, since payment 
thereof had been stopped by Kilpatrick; that, in consequence, the plaintiff 
had been compelled to make good the amount to Kilpatrick, return of which 
it thereupon demanded of defendant in exchange for the check. The demand 
was refused, whereupon this action was instituted. 

Pitney, J.: There is, in our opinion, no right of recovery, for two reasons: 

1. For want of privity between the parties to the action. It will be ob- 


*The Negotiable Instruments Law provides: A check of itself does not operate as an 
assignment of any part of the funds to the credit of the drawer with the bank, and the bank 
is not liable to the holder, unless and until it accepts or certifies the check. (Laws N. J., 
Ch. 184, Sec. 189.) 


3 
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served that the suit is in no wise based upon the check as a commercial 
instrument. The paper was not protested, and the conditional liability of 
Berrall, as indorser, to pay the amount to the holder in the event of dishonor 
of the check upon presentation, followed by notice to him, has never become 
fixed. Nor does the case present an instance of the attempt to follow money 
that is impressed with a trust into the hands of a third party, who has taken 
it with notice of the trust, or without parting with value in exchange. The 
money that Berrall received was the money of the Washington bank, placed 
by that bank to his credit upon the deposit of the check to his account. 
That transaction was in effect a sale of negotiable paper by Berrall to that 
bank. The money that the plaintiff bank afterwards paid for the same 
paper went to the Washington bank, and not to Berrall. The two transac- 
tions were separate and distinct. Under such circumstances, the right to 
recover money paid by mistake exists only as against the party to whom the 
payment in question was made. In this case the Washington bank was the 
recipient of the disputed payment, not Berrall. If Berrall had deposited the 
check in the Washington bank for collection for his account, the action of 
that bank in forwarding it to New Brunswick for collection would have been 
stamped with agency in behalf of Berral, and payment by the New Bruns- 
wick bank (now plaintiff) to the Washington bank would have been payment 
to Berrall, within the rules of privity. But Berrall did not deposit the 
check for collection. His indorsement was general, and its purpose was un- 
qualified, for the amount of the check was immediately passed to his credit 
by the Washington bank. That constituted that bank the owner of the 
check. (Hoffman vs. First National Bank of Jersey City, 46 N. J. Law, 604.) 

What that bank afterwards did in forwarding the check for collection 
was done for its own account, and the payment received by it from the plain- 
tiff bank was received as principal, and not as agent. The authorities cited 
to the contrary are not in point. In 3 Am. & Eng. Encycl. Law (2d Ed.) 
tit. ‘‘ Banks and Banking,” the language on page 817, that ‘‘ the fact that a 
depositor’s account is credited with the amount of the items taken for collec- 
tion does not of itself operate to transfer the title to the paper for, by the 
custom of bankers, the collection is charged back at once if not made,” is 
limited by the force of the words italicized. 

In Appleton Bank vs. McGilvray, 4 Gray, 518, the payee of a note empow- 
ered an agent to collect it for him, and the payee was, of course, held liable 
as principal. 

Merchants’ Ins. Co. vs. Abbott, 131 Mass. 397, was a case where an insur- 
ance loss was paid to the assignee of the insured at his request, in discharge 
of his debt, and on his fraudulent proof of loss. There the insured was, of 
course, held liable to refund. 

2. But even if the want of privity were no obstacle, in our opinion the 
case shows no ground for recovery, because the money was not paid by mis- 
take within the meaning of the legal rule that permits a recovery. There 
was no legal obligation on the part of the plaintiff to pay the check, and this 
aside entirely from the fact that it had received notice to stop payment. 

We concur in the view expressed by the Supreme Court in Creveling vs. 
Bloomsbury National Bank, 46 N. J. Law, 255, that the holder of a check 
has no contract with the bank on which it is drawn, and no legal right to 
exact payment. In this case, therefore, the check was voluntarily paid by 
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the-plaintiff to the Washington bank. Since the present controversy arose, 
the rule of the Creveling case has been established in statutory form by the 
general act of 1902 relating to negotiable instruments (P. L. 1902, p. 614, e. 
184, §189). As between the holder of a check and the bank upon which it is 
drawn, the latter is bound to know the state of the depositor’s account. 
Before paying the check, it must take into consideration whether it was 
drawn against funds, and whether the order for payment evidenced by the 
check has subsequently been revoked. Therefore, where a bank receives in 
the ordinary course of business a check drawn upon it, and presented by a 
bona-fide holder, who is without notice of any infirmity therein, and the 
bank pays the amount of the cheek to such holder, it finally exercises its 
option to pay or not to pay, and the transaction is closed, as between the 
parties to the payment. (Boylston National Bank vs. Richardson, 101 
Mass. 287; Oddie vs. National City Bank, 45 N. Y. 735; National Bank vs. 
Burkhardt, 100 U. S. 686, 689; Manufacturers’ National Bank vs. Swift, 70 
Md. 515; Riverside Bank vs. First National Bank, 74 Fed. 276, 20 C. C. A. 
181.) Other cases will be found cited in 22 Am. & Eng. Ene. Law [2d Ed. ], 
p. 623.) 

Of the cases cited to the contrary, only two require notice. Merehants’ 
National Bank vs. National Eagle Bank, 101 Mass. 281, seems to have turned 
upon the effect of the rules of a clearing-house association, and was distin- 
guished by the same court in the case of Boylston National Bank vs. Rich- 
ardson, 101 Mass. 287, decided at the same time and already cited, 

In Northampton National Bank vs. Smith, 169 Mass. 281, the only ques- 
tion presented was whether the action for recovery of the money could be 
maintained without first tendering the check to the defendant. The court 
answered this question in the negative. Whether after such tender the 
action could be maintained, was not passed upon. The rule that holds a 
bank bound to know the state of the depositor’s account, and to take cog- 
nizance of this and other transactions between it and the depositor before 
inaking payment of a check duly presented, has even been extended so far 
as to require the bank to pass upon the genuineness of the depositor’s signa- 
ture to the check, so that where it pays out money on a check upon which 
its depositor’s name has been forged, to a bona-fide holder for value, it has 
been held that the bank can not recover back the money. 

This topic is fully treated in5 Am. & Eng. Ene. Law (2d Ed.) tit. ‘‘ Checks,” 
p. 1071, where will be found an ample citation of authorities. (See, also, 22 
Am. & Eng. Ene. Law [2d Ed.] tit. ‘* Payment,” p. 623, ete.) The question 
of a forged check is, of course, not presented in this case. Obviously, also, 
the case raises no question of the right of the drawer of a check after it has 
been passed to a bona-fide holder. (See 5 Am. & Eng. Ene. Law [2d Ed. |, 
tit. ‘* Checks,” p. 1079.) 

The judgment under review must be reversed. And as the agreed state 
of facts, adopted by the trial judge as the basis of his findings and spread 
upon the record, includes all facts essential to the determination of the con- 
troversy between the parties, it should be treated as a special verdict, upon 
which this court will render the same judgment that the trial court ought to 
have rendered. (Sullivan vs. Visconti, 68 N. J. Law. 548, 551, affirmed 69 
N. J. Law, 452.) ; 

Therefore, let judgment final be entered in favor of the defendant, with costs. 
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FALSE ENTRIES IN BOOKS OF NATIONAL BANK—CONSPIRACY TO MAKE. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, June 7, 1904. 
SCOTT vs. UNITED STATES. 

In order to constitute the crime of making false entries in the books of a National bank, it 
is not necessary that the officer make the entries with his own hand; but it is sufficient 
if be causes them to be made by another person, especiaily if they are made in his pres- 
ence and with his approval and assistance. 


In error to the District Court of the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Ohio. 

The plaintiff in error and one Harry J. Hoover were indicted, under sec- 
tion 5440 of the Revised Statutes of the United States (U. S. Comp. St. 1901, 
p. 3676), for conspiring to commit an offense against the United States; the 
offense being the making of certain false entries in a book of the People's 
National Bank of Newark, Ohio, in violation of section 5209 (U. 8S. Comp. 
St. 1901, p. 3497). The plaintiff in error was convicted on a plea of nolo 
e ntendere, reserving his objections to the sufficiency of the indictment by a 
demurrer and a motion in arrest of judgment, both of which were overruled. 

Before Lurton, Severus and Richards, Circuit Judges. 

RICHARDS, Circuit Judge (omitting part of the opinion): But it is insisted 
that the indictment is bad because it does not directly aver that the false 
entries were intended to be made, and were made, by the plaintiff in error, 
who alone of the conspirators was an officer or agent of the bank. The 
indictment charges the conspiracy broadly, and then sets forth the details. 
It alleges that the plaintiff in error and Hoover conspired to violate sectici 
5209 ‘‘ by making certain false entries upon the certificate of deposit register 
of the People’s National Bank of Newark, Ohio,” the plaintiff in error the: 
being an officer of said bank, to wit, teller. 

This is the broad charge. The details follow—that Hoover had been tl: 
Cashier of the bank, and had unlawfully appropriated more than $30,000 o! 
its funds; that, to cover up this shortage, the plaintiff in error (then teller) 
and Hoover entered into a conspiracy to make certain false entries in the 
certificate of deposit register; the plaintiff in error to admit Hoover into th: 
bank outside of banking hours, lay before him the register, and Hoover to 
stamp or mark the false entries. It is distinctly averred that it was a pari 
of the conspiracy agreed to by both that the false entries should be made. 

In criminal as in civil law, the maxim, ‘‘ Qui facit per alium facit per se,” 
is applicable. To violate section 5209, an officer of a bank does not have to 
make the false entry with his own hand. It isenough if he cause it to b 
made—if another make it by his direction. (U. 8. vs. Harper [C. C.] 33 Fed. 
471, 480.) 

In the present case, not only were the entries made by the agreement and 
direction of the plaintiff in error, but in his presence and with his approval! 
and assistance. He was a trusted officer of the bank, having access to its 
vault and books, and charged with a duty respecting them. Cognizant of 
Hoover’s defalcation, he conspired with him to cover it up. To falsify the 
books, he took Hoover to the bank outside of banking hours, laid the books 
before him, and stood by while the false entries were made. It was as if he 
opened the book, and Hoover applied the stamp. Done for a common pur- 
pose, the act of each was the act of the other. As an instrumentality in car- 
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rying out the conspiracy, we can no more separate Hoover from the plaintiff 
in error than we can the stamp which Hoover held from the hand which 
applied it. The fact that Hoover could not vidlate section 5209 by person- 
ally making a false entry did not and could not serve to exempt the plaintiff 
in error from responsibility under that section for Hoover’s act, when, by 
reason of the conspiracy, it becaine and was his own. 

The judgment of the lower court is affirmed. 


COLLECTIONS—“ NO PROTEST” SLIP—FAILURE TO RETURN UNPAID PAPER 
PROMPTLY 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, June 22, 1904. 
LORD, et al. vs. HINGHAM NATIONAL BANK. 


Where paper is irtrusted to a bank for collection, and from necessity of the case some other 
agency must be employed, the collecting bank is agent for the owner of the paper. 
Where a draft was drawn in favor of the A Bank, and by it transmitted to the B Bank for 
collection, the B Bank was liable to the drawer of the draft for any damages suffered 
by the drawer owing to the failure of the B Bank to promptly return the draft after its 
non-payment. 

A draft sent to a bank for collection was accompanied by a slip requesting that the draft 
should not be protested, and the letter of instruction accompanying the draft stated : 
‘* Return at once all items unpaid at maturity. They must not be held for the conven- 
ience of parties.’’ In an action by the drawer against the bank for its negligence in 
failing to promptly return the draft after its non-payment at maturity, it appeared that 
it was the practice of some banks to retain no protest items notwithstanding such 
instructions, but that such practice was not universal. J/eld, that a finding that the 
bank by failing to comply with its instructions was guilty of negligence was warranted. 

In an action against a bank for damages because of its failure to promptly return a draft 
sent to it for collection when the same was not paid at its maturity, it appeared that the 
drawee had property open to an attachment to an amount larger than the draft, and 
that while the bank held the draft for a month after maturity the drawee failed and 
made an assignment. /e/d, that plaintiff’s damages were not remote as a matter of Jaw. 


BARKER, J.: 1. The defendant concedes that in case of drafts or other 
negotiable paper intrusted to a bank for collection, where, from the necessity 
of the case, some other agent must be employed, the collecting bank is agent 
of the owner of the paper. (See Fabens vs. Mercantile Bank, 23 Pick. 330; 
Phipps vs. Millbury Bank, 8 Mete. 79, 82.) 

The first contention is that the plaintiffs had no legal title to the draft 
either as drawn or by any indorsement, and that, because they could not sue 
on the draft, they have no action against any party to whom it was trans- 
mitted for collection. But in the present case the Second National Bank of 
Boston, in whose favor the draft was drawn, was content to receive the draft, 
and to attempt its collection for the benefit of the plaintiffs, and so became 
their agent in the matter. This distinguishes the case from Allen vs. Ayers, 
3 Pick. 298, and other cases cited for the defendant. There was the same 
privity between the plaintiffs and the defendant which is found wherever a 
contract turns out to have been made by one of the contracting parties as an 
agent for an undisclosed principal. 

While the draft was accompanied by a slip specially requesting that it 
should not be protested, the letter of instructions also said: ‘* Return at 
once all items unpaid at maturity. They must not be held for the conven- 
ience of parties.” The non-protest slip was not inconsistent with and did 
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not waive these instructions. While the evidence tended to show that it was 
the practice of some banks to retain no protest items even when accompanied 
by instructions like those quoted, it also showed that it was not the practice 
of all banks, and the presiding justice found that the evidence offered did 
not prove a custom. This made it competent for him to find that a failure 
to return the draft at once when it was not paid at maturity was negligence 
on the part of the defendant in dealing with the draft. The evidence abund 
antly justified a finding that the defendant both failed to return the draft as 
directed and held it for the convenience of the drawee, in direct violation of 
instructions. . 

It cannot be said as matter of law that the plaintiffs’ damages are remote. 
The drawee had property open to attachment to an amount much larger than 
the amount of the draft. The holding of the draft for nearly a month after 
maturity until he failed and made an assignment had, as a natural conse- 
quence, the entailment of a loss, which there is good reason to believe would 
have not been incurred if the defendant had at once returned the draft, as 
instructed to do, when it was not paid at maturity. The keeping of it by the 
defendant had for its natural consequence the deprivation of the plaintiffs of 
all opportunity to collect it by suit against a debtor who had uninecumbered 
property in his possession open to attachment, and who did not intend to fai! 
or make an assignment. 

Exceptions overruled. 


DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL BANKES—LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, April 12, 1904. 
BOYD, et al. vs. SCHNEIDER, et al. 
The depositors in a National bank may maintain an action against the directors to recove: 
for losses caused by the negligent performance of their duties as such directors. 
Where a number of depositors are affected by the same acts of negligence, they may join i: 
one suit against such directors. 


This was a bill in equity by a depositor of the National Bank of Illinois, 
on behalf of himself and all others who might join him, against the directors 
of the bank, to recover losses to the assets of the bank, otherwise distributa- 
ble to the depositors and creditors, alleged to have been brought about by the 
negligence and misconduct of such directors. 

Before Jenkins, Grosscup and Baker, Circuit Judges. 

GrRosscuP, Circuit Judge, after the foregoing statement of facts, delivered 
the opinion of the court: 

We do not deem it necessary to pass on the question whether, between 
directors of a National bank and its depositors, there subsists such a trust 
relation as would bring this case, as one arising out of a trust, under equitable 
cognizance; nor need we pass upon appellants’ contention that the Receiver 
of a National bank, being a trustee for the depositors, who has refused to 
bring action, courts of equity on that account are clothed with jurisdiction to 
proceed against the directors at the suit of the depositors. In our judgment 
the case stated in the bill is one of equitable cognizance, but on considerations 
entirely distinet from the propositions just stated. To this we will recur after 
dealing with some of the affirmative propositions of the appellees. 

The chief insistence of the appellees is, that the right of action stated in 
the bill, if anything at all, is an asset of the bank vested by law in the 
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Receiver on his appointment, and therefore not one on which simple contract 
creditors are entitled to bring suit. If there be no privity of contract, or 
obligation of duty, between the directors and the depositors, this contention 
may be sound; but if the nature of the contract of deposit is such that the 
duty of the directors in the premises runs directly to the depositors, there can 
be no doubt that the depositors can, in their own right, bring such action as 
may be essential to the fulfillment of their rights. This leads to an examina- 
tion of the nature of the relation that subsists between the directors of the 
bank and its depositors. 

The relation of depositors to the bank, and so far as directors stand hable 
for the doings of the bank, the relation of the depositors to the directors, 
while that of debtor and creditor, is something more than the mere relation 
of debtor and creditor. The contract of deposit isa loan; but not a loan 
pure and simple. On the acceptance of the deposit, a promise is raised that 
the bank will repay it on demand, or at the time stipulated; and to that ex- 
tent the transaction is aloan. But when this much is said, the whole con- 
tract is not stated. The parties deal with each other on a basis, not merely 
that of borrower and lender, but on the basis, that the party receiving the 
money is a bank, organized under the laws of the United States, and subject 
to the provisions of law, present and future, relating to the custody and dis- 
position of the money deposited; and that the party loaning the money is a 
depositor, leaving his money with the bank on the faith that such provisions 
respecting the custody and disposition of the deposit will be observed. 

In legal effect, the depositor says, here is my money; in consideration of 
its reception, and such interest as you pay, you can have its use; but only 
on this condition, that the use conform to the safeguards provided by the law. 
The acceptance of money thus tendered, implies that the bank and its 
directors, so far as they are responsible for the doings of the bank, agree to 
eonform to the conditions named. The law governing the custody and dis- 
position of deposits thus enters into and forms a part of the relation created 
between the parties (Walker vs. Whitehead, 16 Wall. 314); thereby creating 
direct privity of relation between the directors and the depositors. 

The bill clearly shows that the deposits in the custody of the National 
Bank of Illinois, as an entirety, were used and disposed of contrary to the 
provisions of law relating to custody and disposition. The deposits were dis- 
posed of in sums and to persons forbidden by law; and were used to pay 
dividends when no dividends had been earned. The bill shows also, that the 
directors had knowledge of some of these violations of law, such as the pay- 
ment of dividends out of the capital stock, and the increase of loans in large 
amounts to the Calumet Company, after notice from the Comptroller that 
such loans were contrary to law; and also, that of other violations of law 
they would have been advised, had reasonable diligence on their part been 
exercised. It seems clear tous that, on such a state of facts, the directors are 
answerable in some kind of action, directly to the persons to whom their duty 
ran; and that, to the extent that the depositors suffered losses therefrom, the 
right of action, whatever it may be, runs directly to the depositors as a class. 
The question is not determined by whether the amount thus recovered might 
not become an asset of the bank; but whether, aside from that, the deposi- 
tors may not enforce the liability as a right special to them—a right growing 
out of the contract of deposit, and not common, therefore, to stockholders and 
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other creditors not depositors. Unless the National Banking Act cuts deep 
enough to cut out these individual rights of action, the depositors have, in 
some form, a right to bring action on the claims set forth. 

The National Banking Act provides a system for the collection of the assets 
of an insolvent bank, and their distribution among creditors. The legal 
machinery for this is a Receiver appointed by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and removable by him, in whom is vested all rights of receivership, to 
the exclusion of all other receivers or assignees; assessments leviable by the 
Comptroller against the stockholders; and procedure for the allowance of 
claims, the payment of dividends, and the distribution of money thus col- 
lected. All this, however, is in the nature of administration. Barring the 
matter of assessment, it puts into the hands of Receiver and Comptroller only 
such powers as the bank itself had before becoming insolvent. It substitutes 
for the bank solvent, the machinery provided for the bank insolvent. Now, 
the bank solvent, may sue and be sued, complain or defend in any court of 
law or equity, as fully as natural persons. We see in the act no reason to say 
that the bank insolvent does not possess the same status; only it is exercis- 
able through the receivership provided by law. There is no provision that 
exempts the insolvent bank or its directors, from suit (Kennedy vs. Gibson, 8 
Wall, 498); no provision that evinces an intention on the part of Congress 
that persons having direct legal relations with insolvent banks, or their direct- 
ors, may not have such relations interpreted and enforced through the judi- 
cial department of the Government. 

The cases called to our attention by the appellees do not bear upon this 
point. (Jn ve Manufacturers’ National Bark, 5 Biss. 499, Fed. Cas. No. 
9,051; Washington National Bank vs. Eckels [C. C.] 57 Fed. 870; Kennedy 
vs. Gibson, 8 Wall. 498; Pabquioque Bank vs. Bethel Bank, 36 Conn. 325.) 
These cases hold that National banks cannot, at the suit of creditors, be 
thrown into bankruptcy, or their affairs wound up in accordance with the 
statutes of States providing for the winding up of corporations. But pro- 
ceedings to wind up, and bankruptcy proceedings, are essentially administra- 
tive. No one doubts the power of Congress to provide the machinery for 
such administration, and no one doubts the intention of Congress, in the 
enactment of the National Banking Act, that to the extent National banks 
were concerned, such machinery should be embodied in the powers conferred 
upon the Comptroller. But it is one thing to make provision for the admin- 
istration of the affairs of an insolvent or dead bank—provision that will 
exclude all other forms of administration; and quite another thing to deny 
to parties their constitutional right to appeal to the courts for the enforce- 
ment of contract or other legal obligations. So distinct are these matters in 
their legal nature, that we cannot conclude from the presence, in a statute 
like the National banking statute, of the one, an intention to include also the 
other. On the whole matter our conclusion is, that considering arguendo 
that the Receiver might have brought the action stated in the bill, his right 
to bring such action is not exclusive; and that, to the extent the directors 
are responsible specially to the depositors, the depositors have a right of 
action—an action, adequate to the fulfillment of the obligation due the 
depositors by the directors. 

The remaining question is, whether the remedy should have been in the 
form of actions at law, or a suit in equity such as this. 
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The case, as already stated, appears to us to be one clearly of equitable 
cognizance. The rule relating to equitable jurisdiction applicable to this case 
is laid down by Pomeroy as follows: Where a number of persons have sepa- 
rate or individual claims and rights of action against the same party, all aris- 
ing from some common cause, governed by the same rule, and involving 
similar facts, so that the whole matter might be settled in a single suit 
brought by all the persons uniting as co-plaintiffs, or one of the persons suing 
on behalf of himself and others; or, where one party has a common right 
against a number of persons, the establishinent of which would regularly 
require a separate action brought by him against each of these persons, 
instead whereof he might procure the whole to be determined in one suit, a 
bill in equity will iie on the ground that it prevents a multiplicity of suits. 
(Pomeroy, Equity Juris. [2d ed.] vol. 1, sec. 245.) 

The case stated in the bill goes—in the matter of equitable cognizance— 
even beyond the rules thus laid down. It is a case not alone of a number of 
persons having separate and individual claims against one party, arising from 
a common cause; or one person having rights against a number of persons, 
arising from a common cause; but the case of a number of persons having 
each a right against a number of persons, all arising from a common cause. 
To this, too, must be added the further consideration, that neither of the 
depositors could, by separate suits at law, recover that to which he is entitled ; 
for the defendants to such suits, being directors who served varying terms, 
and subject, therefore, to varying obligations, could not be called to complete 
accounting and apportionment in a suit at law. Our conclusion is that the 
bill filed is the proper way to obtain an enforcement of whatever rights the 
depositors individually, or as a class, may have against the directors individ- 
ually, and as aclass. Indeed, both our conclusion on this point of jurisdic- 
tion, and on the right of depositors to bring the action directly, without the 
intervention of the Receiver, seems to be sustained, indirectly at least, in 
Briggs vs. Spaulding, 141 U. 8S. 132. There the suit was in equity by a depos- 
itor—the First National Bank of Buffalo through its Receiver—against the 
directors, and no question seems to have been made that the suit in that form 
would not lie. While but four of the Justices were for sustaining the depos- 
itors’ claim, the other five denied it, not on the ground that the suit would 
not lie, but that the claim was not made out by the proofs. 


LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS—DEGREE OF CARE REQUIRED FROM—NEGLE- 
GENCE. 
Supreme Court of Missouri, Div. No. 2, July 2, 1904. 
STONE vs. ROTTMAN, et al. 


The director of a bank is only required to act in good faith and to exercise such a degree of 
care as a reasonably prudent man would exercise under the same circumstances ; not 
that which a prudent man would exercise in his own business. 

The custom of appointing discount and examining committees to attend to the details of the 
management of the business of a bank is a reasonable one. 


This was an action by William J. Stone, as Receiver of the Mullanphy 
Savings Bank against John A. Rottman and others to recover for damages 
sustained by the bank through the negligent performance of their duties as 
directors of such bank. 
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Fox, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The conclusion of the referee, as 
disclosed in his report, is that the appellant in this cause was guilty of such 
negligence in the discharge of the duties imposed upon him, by reason of the 
position he occupied in the bank, as rendered him liable to the plaintiff, who 
is the representative of the bank corporation. The proposition confronting 
this court upon this appeal is simply narrowed down to the one question 
Are the conclusions of law by the referee, predicated upon his findings of fact, 
correct or incorrect? The referee in this cause, after referring to the essen- 
tial allegations in the first count in the petition upon which this judgment is 
based, proceeds in his report, as applicable to this case, to state his conclu- 
sions. They are thus clearly stated: 

‘““The referee is of the opinion that the directors of a bank are not to b: 
charged as strict technical trustees. Ina certain sense they are undoubted); 
to be considered trustees, but only in that sense in which an agent or baile: 
intrusted with the care and management of property is considered a trustee. 
A director more nearly resembles a managing partner. (Spering’s Appeal, 7! 
Pa. 11, 10 Am. Rep. 684.) 

The degree of care directors are bound to exercise cannot be better stated 
than in the opinion of Chief Justice Fuller in the leading case of Briggs vs. 
Spaulding, 141 U. 8. 132, loc. cit. 150: ‘No one of the defendants is charge :! 
with the misappropriation or misapplication of, or interference with, an) 
property of the bank, nor with carelessness in respect to any particula: 
property, but with the omission of duty which, if performed, would have pre- 
vented certain losses, in respect of which complainant seeks to charge then: 
* * * Treated as a cause of action in favor of the corporation, a liabilits 
of this kind should not lightly be imposed, in the absence of any element o! 
positive misfeasance, and solely upon the ground of passive negligence; ani 
it must be made to appear that the losses for which defendants are required 
to respond were the natural and necessary consequences of omission on thei! 
part. * * * In any view the degree of care to which these defendants are 
bound is that which ordinarily prudent men would exercise under similar cir 
cumstances, and in determining that the restrictions of the statute and the 
usages of business should be taken into account. What may be negligence in 
one case may not be want of ordinary care in another, and the question o! 
negligence is therefore ultimately a question of fact, to be determined under 
all the circumstances.’ 

And again, in the same case (page 165, 141 U.S., page 935), he says: ‘We 
hold that directors must exercise ordinary care and prudence in the admninis- 
tration of the affairs of the bank, and that this includes something more than 
officiating as figureheads. They are entitled under the law to commit the 
banking business as defined to their duly authorized officers, but this does 
not absolve them from the duty of reasonable supervision, nor ought they to 
be permitted to be shielded from liability because of want of knowledge oi 
wrongdoing, if that ignorance is the result of gross inattention.’ Judge 
Hughes said, in Trustees vs. Bossieux (D. C.) 3 Fed. 818 (s. ¢. [D. C.] 3 Fed. 
387): ‘If, by reckless inattention to the duties confided to them by their 
corporation, and frauds and misconduct are perpetrated by officers, agents, 
and co-directors, which ordinary care on their part would have prevented, 
then I think it may with truth be said that it is now elementary law, to be 
found in all the books, that directors are personally liable for the losses 
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resulting; i. e., for gross negligence, or what the jurists call ‘‘ crassa negli- 
gentia.”’ (Stapleton vs. Odell [Sup.] 47 N. Y. Supp. 15; Savings Bank vs. 
Caperton [Ky.] 8S. W. 885, 12 Am. St. Rep. 488.) 

‘The referee is of the opinion that the director of a bank is only re- 
quired to act in good faith, and to exercise such a degree of care as a reason- 
ably prudent man would exercise under the same circumstances. He is not 
bound to exercise the same degree of care which a prudent man would exer- 
cise in his own business. This is too highastandard. ‘To expect a director 
under such circumstances to give the affairs of the bank the same care that 
he takes of his own business is unreasopable, and few responsible men would 
be willing to serve upon such terms. In the case of a city bank doing a large 
business, he would be obliged to abandon his own affairs entirely. A busi- 
ness man generally understands the details of his own business, but a bank 
director cannot grasp the details of a large bank without devoting all his 
time to it , to the utter neglect of his own affairs.’ (Swentzel vs. Penn Bank, 
147 Pa. 140.) 

A director is expected to attend the meetings of the board with reasonable 
regularity, and to exercise a general supervisicn and control. He is not re- 
quired to know the details or contents of the books and papers. ‘The 
framers of the organic and of the statute law must be held to have under- 
stood how the business of a bank is conducted, They must have known 
that the directors are drawn from the busiest men in the community; men 
who have carved success out of chaos, who have succeeded where the great 
multitude have failed; men who are not expected and could not afford to 
give their whole time to the business of the bank. The lawmakers knew 
that the active management of a bank usually devolves upon the President 
and Cashier, and that to the latter is usually intrusted the management of 
the details. They knew that few directors had the time, and fewer still the 
capacity, to examine the books of a bank and ascertain its solvency; that 
even in their own business they could not take off a trial balance from the 
books they employed experts to keep for them, either because they had not 
the time to do so themselves or because they did not have the capacity to do 
so.’ (Utley vs. Hill [Mo. Sup.] 55 S. W. 1091, loe. cit. 1100, 49 L. R. A. 323, 78 
Am. St. Rep. 569; (Queen vs. Hincks [cited in Thompson on Liability of 
Agents, ete., p. 474]; Dunn vs. Kyle’s Ex’r, 14 Bush, 134; Savings Bank vs. 
Caperton, 87 Ky. 306.) 

The custom of appointing discount and examining committees to attend 
to the details of the management of the business of a bank is a reasonable 
one, and one almost necessary in the conduct of banks in large cities, where 
directors are drawn from the busiest men in the community, who cannot be 
expected to give sufficient time to grasp the details of the business. (Morse 
on Banking [3d Ed.] §§ 115, 116; Thompson on Liability of Officers and 
Agents, ete., § 3998.) 

‘*Upon the organization of the Mullanphy Savings Bank by-laws were 
adopted. These provided for the creation of discount and examining com- 
mittees, to whom were intrusted the duties of lcoking after details of the 
business management. These by-laws were afterward, in January, 1880, 
early in the history of the bank, formally ratified by the stockholders. This 
mode of conducting the business of the bank was well established long be- 
fore any of the defendants became members of the board. It is too late now 
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to charge that it was not proper. The directors of a bank should exercise the 
greatest care and prudence in appointing the President, Cashier, and the 
members of the managing committee, and having used such care to select 
honest and capable men, they cannot be held liable as insurers of their fidel- 
ity. (Clews vs. Bardon [C. C.] 36 Fed. 621.) 

In the case of Perey vs. Millaudon, 6 Mart. (N. 8.) 616, 17 Am. Dee. 196, 
cited, with approval by the plaintiff in his brief, the court said: ‘If nothing 
has come to their knowledge to awaken suspicion of the fidelity of the Presi- 
dent and Cashier, ordinary attention to the affairs of the institution is suf- 
ficient. If they become acquainted with any fact calculated to put prudent 
men on their guard, a degree of care commensurate with the evil to be 
avoided is required, and a want of that care certainly makes them respons- 
ible.’ (Williams vs. McKay, 40 N. J. Eq. 189. Movius vs. Lee [C. C.] 30 Fed. 
Rep. 298.) 

In the absence of any just ground of suspicion that there is something 
wrong or dishonest going on in the bank, it is not negligence in the other 
directors to accept the statement of those specially charged with the duty of 
making those statements. As was said by Judge Monk in Queen vs. Hincks, 
supra: ‘The ordinary director must have confidence in his co-director until 
he suspects that there is something wrong or dishonest going on in the bank.’ 
On this point we can adopt the language of the highest court in this country 
as applicable to the case at bar with equal force as in the ease in which it was 
used : ‘They [directors] are not required to adopt any system of espionage 
over their officers [and committeemen], or toentertain any suspicion without 
some apparent reason, and until some circumstance transpires to awaken a 


just apprehension of their want of integrity. They have a right to assume 
that they are honest and faithful. * * * Should any circumstance trans- 
pire to awaken the just suspicion of their want of integrity. and it is suffered 
to pass unheeded, a difference would prevail.” (Briggs v. Spaulding, 141 
U. 8. 132, 11 Sup. Ct. 924, 35 L. Ed. 662.) 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents— to be promptly sen 
Dy mail. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Krneston, N. Y., October 22, 1904. 
Str: The opening in a bank counter is about two inches high. A customer comes in, 
hands in a pass-book saying he wishes to deposit fifteen dollars. The attendant takes the 
book to make the entry and turns away from the window. The customer places the money 
inside the opening, turns away for a moment and on returning for the book the officer says, 
‘* There’s only five here.”” The ten has disappeared ; blown away or taken by some one. When 
the money was placed inside. the opening and he did not take it or claimed not to have seen 
it, was he not responsible? Was it not placed in his possession when it was placed in the only 
place provided for it? To place it in bis hands was prevented by the partition. The officer 
being at all times within two feet of the fund. W. H. KNIFFIN, JR. 


Answer.—The question involved in this inquiry is mainly one of fact. If 
the money had passed into the possession of the bank, or its officer, then the 
bank is liable for the amount; but if it was still in the possession of the cus- 
tomer, the loss must fall on him. The question of possession would have to 
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be determined upon all the circumstances of the case, and in the event of a 
trial would be for a jury to decide as a question of fact, and not for the rul- 
ing of the court as a matter of law. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: HARTFORD, Conn., September 8, 1904. 
Sir: A draws his check on the First National Bank, of New York, to the order of B for 
$1,000. B endorses it over to the order of C: C endorses it over to the Second National Bank, 
of Hartford, who endorse it over to the First National Bank, of New York, and forward it 
for payment. The check is lost in the mails and the day after it should have been received 
and paid, the maker (A) fails. Who loses the amount of the check ? F. F. FISHER. 
Answer.—The ordinary rule is that where paper is indorsed over to a 
bank, the title passes to the bank, and the depositor becomes liable as an 
indorser. If the paper is dishonored, it is the duty of the bank to take the 
necessary steps to charge the indorser. In the present case, of course, the 
paper itself cannot be presented; but demand may be made upon a copy. In 
this case, however, there is the further difficulty that by reason of the delay 
in making presentment, the check is no longer good. But by the Negotiable 
Instruments Law, in force both in Connecticut and New York, ‘‘ delay in 
making presentment for payment is excused when the delay is caused by cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of the holder and not imputable to his default, 
misconduct or negligence.” (Sec. 81.) And we think this provision covers a 
case where paper properly deposited in the post office is lost in the mails. 
We are of opinion, therefore, that if the Hartford bank can prove that the 
check was deposited in the post office in a securely-fastened envelope, bear- 
ing the proper amount of stamps, it may hold both the indorsers; but for 
this purpose, it must also show that due demand of payment has been made 


on a copy, and due notice of dishonor given. (Neg. Inst. Law [Conn.] See. 
170.) 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: , Mass., October 23, 1904. 
Sir: Please inform me if the deposit of a customer in a National bank can be attached 

and trusteed. I have understood that the National Bank Act forbids attachments against 

National banks. DIRECTOR, 


Answer.—The National Bank Act forbids the issue of an attachment 
against a National bank or its property before final judgment. (Rev. Stat. 
U. S. See. 5242.) But this prohibition applies only where the effort is to 
reach the funds or property of the bank; it does not cover cases where the 
purpose is merely to reach the property of other persons in the possession of 
the bank. (Earle vs. Pennsylvania, 188 U.S. 449.) In the ease cited, the 
Supreme Court of the United States said: ‘‘ Whatever may be the scope of 
Section 5242, an attachment sued out against the bank as garnishee is not an 
attachment against the bank or its property, nor a suit against it, within the 
meaning of that section. It is an attachment to reach the property or inter- 
ests held by the bank for others.” 





CHANGES IN POPULATION AND MANUFACTURES.—In the last twenty years the center 
of population has moved to Indiana, the center of farm values from eastern Indiana to 
western Illinois, and the center of farming area from eastern Illinois to central Missouri. 
Twenty years ago the center of the manufacturing industry was in western Pennsylvania ; 
to-day it isin central Ohio. The center of the farm income of the United States now rests 
on the Mississippi River; and, while land values have declined in New England, they have 
increased by more than 100 per cent. in the West.—The World’s Work. 





MAKE BANK DEPOSITS SAFE. 


In October, 1903, I witnessed a run on the trust companies of St. Louis, one of 
the strongest monetary centers in the United States. This senseless run arose from 
an uncontrollable feeling of panic which started with an unreasoning few and was 
communicated by suggestion to the masses. It might occur anywhere and almost 
as suddenly as a western tornado. Suppose something was done to prevent runs on 
banks by making deposits so secure that nobody would have any apprehension as 
to the safety of his money. Then one element of uncertainty would entireiy dis- 
appear. 

Since the organization of the National banking system forty years ago, Congress 
has always provided for the absolute security of National bank notes, so that no 
holder could lose anything on them. For example, the second National bank that 
failed had $85,000 in notes outstanding at the time of failure. The Receiver was 
appointed on May 1, 1866, and the affairs of the bank were finally closed nineteen 
years later, on February 2,1885. It wasa very bad failure. Depositors got back less 
than twenty-four per cent. of their money, without interest. The capital was$300,000, 
and the amount of assessment upon shareholders the same, while the whole amount 
collected from the assessment was $1,245; that is, not one-half of one per cent. The 
bank was a designated depositary of the United States, and $181,377 of the public 
deposit was lost. But the note-holder lost nothing. To secure the notes the Treas- 
urer of the United States held $100,000 in United States bonds, and the amount 
realized from the sale of the bonds was $125,114, which was $40,000 more than the 
face value of the notes outstanding. The notes were as good after the failure as be- 
fore it. If any have not yet been presented for redemption, they are as good as 
ever now. The security of National bank notes has been perfect. 

Only once more did the United States Treasury lose by the failure of Nationa} 
banks. The sixth failure among them, which occurred in the following year (1867), 
caused a loss of $33,383 in public deposits. Since then the Government has taken 
such ample precautions that it has not lost a penny of its deposits in National banks. 
According to the law the Secretary of the Treasury shall require designated deposit- 
aries to give satisfactory security, by the deposit of United States bonds or other- 
wise, for the safekeeping and prompt payment of the public money deposited with 
them. At first personal bonds were used as security for deposits in larger measure 
than Government securities. In 1864 there was reported pledged for deposits in 
banks $10,000,000 in Government securities, and $19,000,000 in personal bonds, 
while in 1865 for deposits of $32,000,000 the security included only $25,000 from 
individuals. Personal security continued to be accepted occasionally up to 1883. 
The Government bonds have been accepted at various rates at different periods, from 
sixty-six per cent. of par to their face value, and all classes of them when registered 
now appear on the Treasury books dollar for dollar as security for deposits. Since 
October, 1902, State and city bonds serve at rates and to an extent fixed by the De- 
partment for the like purpose. 

Thus all public deposits in United States depositaries are fully secured by col- 
lateral, which the Secretary of the Treasury exacts from the depositary banks and 
holds for the protection of the Government. The idea is not to trust the bank with 
a single dollar of the Government’s money without receiving collateral in return 
to cover the amount fully. This system is carried out so rigidly that the Govern- 
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ment has never had but two losses (aggregating $214,761) under the National bank- 
ing system, and none at all for the past thirty-seven years, though it has had at one 
time as high as $170,000,000 in 713 National banks. 

The other :ieposits in National banks, those deposits which people sometimes get 
into a panic over for fear of losing, are not secured. But suppose these deposits 
were as fully secured as National bank notes and public deposits? Would there be 
any run on a National bank them? What person would then withdraw deposits 
except for use ? 

There are so many National banks in this country, their deposits are so large, 
and losses to depositors through failures of banks have been so few, that it is known 
a small annual assessment on all National banks would cover any deficiency of as- 
sets or of assessments on stockholders to pay in full all depositors of failed banks. 
A few examples will demonstrate this. 

In the year 1869 only two National banks failed; the loss to depositors was about 
$50,000, and the aggregate deposits of all the then existing 1,620 National banks was 
$700,000,000. An assessment on all the banks of only eight cents for every thousand 
dollars of their deposits would have covered this loss to depositors. In the two 
years from October, 1869, to December, 1871, no National bank failed. In 1880 
three banks failed, but paid in full with interest. In 1902 four banks failed and, 
though the affairs of all were not yet finally closed at the date of the last published 
report, the total loss to depositors can notexceed $80,000. As there were 4,600 banks, 
an assessment of less than $18 apiece would have made good every loss to depositors 
for the year. Or, as their deposits aggregated $3,844,000,000, an assessment of two 
cents on every thousand dollars of deposits would have sulliced. The largest loss to 
depositors for any one year was $4,100,000, when twenty-two banks failed during the 
fiscal year 1891. Such a loss at present, with the aggregate deposits $4,800,000,000, 
would require an assessment of eighty-six cents per thousand dollars. In 1891, with 
the deposits $1,800,000,000, the assessment would have had to be $2.27 per thousand 
dollars. An assessment of fifty cents to-day would amount to as muchas one of $3 in 
1879, because the deposits are six times larger now. In 1887 there was a deficiency 
of $2,000,000 in the assets of the banks that failed in that year, which would have 
required an assessment of $1.45 per thousand to cover. At present an assessment of 
forty-two cents would pay as large adeficiency. There has been no such deficiency 
since the hard times of 189397. In the five years from 1898 to 1902 inclusive, when 
the average of deposits was $3,259,000,000 and the average deficiency not $325,000, an 
assessment of ten cents per thousand dollars (1-100 of one per cent.) would have been 
sufficient 

The arrangement, fairest to all parties, appears to be a limited assessment, not 
exceeding in any one year a dollar per thousand; that is. one tenth of one per cent. 
Just now this would be many times more than necessary. With the present volume 
of deposits it would exceed the deficiency in any single year as yet known under the 
National banking system. In no two years and in no three consecutive years has the 
deficiency amounted toas much as twice this assessment ($9,600,000). Since the affairs 
of all the failed banks are not yet finally closed, the average annual deficiency has 
to be estimated. For the forty years from 1864 to 1903, inclusive, it will not exceed 
$1,000,000, and may. prove to be $800,000 or less. Such a deficiency would mean 
this year an assessment of from seventeen to twenty-one cents per thousand dollars. 
For convenience the average assessment of future years may be stated as twenty 
cents per thousand dollars, which is one fiftieth of one per cent. And this percent- 
age will be still less if the deposits increase in volume as they have been doing and 
are likely to do. 

Under such a system of secured deposits, when any National bank failed, the 
depositors would simply be notified that their deposits had been transferred to an- 
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other bank. The deposits would continue to be available without interruption fo: 
a single day. 

No mere run of light-headed depositors ever produced widespread panic. Th: 
real mischief begins when banks distrust one another, and country banks draw in. 
ordinately on their reserve agents at New York and the other principal cities. If 
country bank knew its deposits with its reserve agent were fully secured, there 
would be no occasion for drawing except for use in the regular order of business, 
which would be harmless. 

With their deposits fully secured, National banks would inspire such universa! 
confidence that large amounts of money still hoarded from distrust of banks would 
be placed in them and give them a profit which would much more than offset th: 
trifling annual assessment necessary to insure their deposits. 

While this system, if applied only to National banks, can be established by : 
single act of Congress, it would require legislation in the several States to secur: 
the deposits in State banks and trust companies throughout the Union. But runs 
on State banks or trust companies can not produce a general panic so long as de 
posits in National banks are known to be safe. The practical question is, first o! 
all, to make runs on National banks impossible forevermore. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a financial measure that would be so grate 
fully welcomed and highly appreciated by the multitudes of men and women whi 
deposit ia National banks, as an act of Congress providing for the perfect security o 
their deposits. It is mere prudence for the public to demand that, at the short ses- 
sion beginning December 5th next, Congress shall pass the necessary legislation t: 
secure depositors in National banks against loss on their deposits. 

JAMES C. HALock. 


FORMOSA ISSUES GOLD CURRENCY NOTES. 
(From United States Vice-Consul, A. C. Lambert, Tamsui, Formosa.) 


The Formosan Government has passed Jaws which have for their object tl: 
improvement of the island’s currency, and permit the Bank of Taiwan, which is 
practically a Government institution, to issue, under its own name, bank notes o! 
over one yen (49.8 cents) in value, to be redeemable in gold. Hitherto the bank has 
been permitted to issue only notes redeemable in silver. 

It isthe intention of the bank to gradually substitute these gold currency notes 
for the present silver ones, and it is believed that the action will have little effect on 
the local money market. It is probable that the local rate of exchange between 
silver and gold will remain somewhat lower than outside rates, as the bank will b: 
anxious to redeem its silver paper at as cheap a rate as possible. 

The government has been quietly working to bring about this enactment fo: 
some years. The confidence of the native Chinese in the bank’s silver certificates 
has been thoroughly established, so that there will be little difficulty in persuading 
them to accept the new issue. 

It will be a long time before silver-dollar coins will be entirely eradicated from 
the island’s currency, on account of the inrooted desire on the part of the Chiname: 
to handle solid cash in preference to notes. A large quantity of silver money is 
yearly shipped to the China coast after each tea season, and with the present five 
per cent. duty on all defaced silver coins imported into Formosa, the tendency wil! 
be for less and less to return. It will also take several years for the Taiwan bank 
to call in its silver notes, as these have a large circulation all over the southern and 
middle China coast. 





THE EXPANSION IN CANADIAN BANK CIRCULATION. 


TS IT DUE TO INFLATION OR THE EXPANSION OF BUSINESS? 


In the August number of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE there appeared an article 
entitled ‘‘ Bank Circulation in the United States and Canada,” the author of which 
seemed inclined to attribute part at least of the expansion in the volume of Canadian 
bank-note issues to inflation and not to the legitimate needs of the business of the 
country. Some of the statements made clearly show that the writer’s knowledge 
of the subject, in so far as Canada is concerned, is academic rather than practical. 

In the first paragraph reference is had to an article in the July number of the 
MAGAZINE on the subject of the upward and downward movements of the volume 
of Canadian bank-note issues since Confederation and to the figures therein given. 
But in considering these he leaves out of account the fact that besides the large 
fluctuations extending over a period of years there are the rapid movements covering 
in some cases a few weeks only which take place within the calendar year. The 
relationship of these latter movements to the ordinary business of the country is 
perhaps more easily grasped than that of the larger but slower ones spreading over 
a cycle of years. They are as regular in their time of coming as the seasons of the 
year, but as irregular in amount as the harvests of successive years. Ever since 
Confederation the highest point of the yearly circulation has been reached in Octo- 
ber, with but few exceptions. There are usually two dips each year, one culminat- 
ing about January, the other in May or June. During the thirty years from 1867 to 
1896 the lowest annual point was usually reached in the second of these dips, but 
from 1897 down to the present time it has been transferred to the month of January. 
The reason for this change would be an interesting subject for investigation. The 
amount of these annual fluctuations is shown in the following table of percentages, 
the years chosen being those which marked the lowest and highest points of the 
long-term movements referred to in the July and August numbers of this MAGAZINE: 

Per cent. Per cent. 
1894, low point 
1873, high point 5. 1900, rising movement 
1877, low point 36. = ”* 
1882, high point 20. 1902, 
1884, low point 21. 1903, 
1892, high point 

It is interesting to note that the fluctuation between the low point reached in 
January, 1900, and the high point in October, 1903, a period of less than four years, 
was 70.57 per cent. 

It is manifestly impossible to attribute these rapid changes to inflation. The 
Government statements show that during the past seven years the low point of one 
year has been reached within three months of the high point of the preceding year, 
showing that contraction takes place even more rapidly than expansion. The great- 
est fluctuations in the whole period of thirty-eight years have occurred, one at the 
bottom of the dip in 1877, the other on the rising tide in 1903. The latter is proba- 
bly explained by the abundant harvest of that year. To support the theory of infla- 
tion it would seem that the fluctuations should be least at the high points—the zenith 
of expansion, but this is by no means the case. 

4 
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The next point that calls for remark in the article under review is the claim that 
Canadian bank-note issues cannot readily respond to the influences which cause con- 
traction and expansion because they have not the whole field to themselves, but are 
subject to competition from the Government note issues. The figures just given 
perhaps render an answer to the argument unnecessary, but the erroneous assump- 
tion upon which it is based is worthy of correction. 

While Canadian bank-note issues do circulate alongside Dominion notes, there is 
little or no competition between them. The only Government issues in the hands 
of the public are the small change notes, ones and twos with a few fours. Probably 
nine out of every ten Canadians have never seen a Government note larger than $4, 
and do not know that they exist. The large notes of $500 and upwards, which form 
the bulk of the Government issues, are held entirely by the banks for reserve pur- 
poses, and most of these denominations are in the form of a special note issue, nego- 
tiable only between chartered banks, which are used for settlement purposes at 
clearing-house points. The following shows the percentage of the different denom- 
jnations issued by the Government: $500 to $5,000, 67.22 per cent.; $1 and §2, 
29.90 per cent.; $4 to $100, 2.88 per cent. 

The banks are not allowed to issue notes below the denomination of $5, and there- 
fore it is found that only a paltry 2.88 per cent. of the Dominion note issue can be 
said to compete with the notes of the banks, the latter having a practical monopoly 
of the denominations from $5 to $100, which are the ones required in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of ordinary business transactions. 

I will now pass on to the two reasons given by the writer under review for the 
supposed lack of susceptibility on the part of the Canadian bank-note issues to those 
influences which tend to contraction. These are: 

(1) The security of the note issue. 

(2) The expense of redemption. 


SECURITY AND ELAstTIcITy NoT INCOMPATIBLE. 


It is difficult for the Canadian to suppress a smile at the statement that security 
and elasticity in a bank-note issue are incompatible. The conditions which exist 
around him prove otherwise. Certainly the founders of our banking system neve: 
sought to use the element of distrust as a factor in promoting redemption. They 
found a sufficiently strong motive for this purpose in the profit to be made thereby. 
But just here let me draw attention to the distinction which exists between two 
classes of note holders—the public and the banks. It is true that the ordinary indi- 
vidual holder of bank notes has no motive to present them for redemption. The 
notes are perfectly safe—as good to him as the gold or Government notes in which 
they are redeemable, and much more convenient than the gold. He may want to 
deposit them, but for this purpose they are worth just as much at the counter of 
any other bank than the one which issued them. But not so with the bank holder. 
If the notes are issued by its competitors a bank is impelled by sheer self-interest to 
do all it can to withdraw them from circulation in order to create a vacuum in the 
volume of the country’s circulation into which it may pour its own notes. It strives 
in every way to increase the volume of its own notes outstanding and thus to bor- 
row without interest what it may lend again at a profit, Besides the more notes of 
its competitors it sends in for redemption the smaller will be the drain on its own 
cash reserves in the resulting settlements, or it may even be able to increase its 
reserves in this way. The actual modus operandi of this process was fully explained 
by Mr. H. M. P. Eckardt in the December, 1903, number of THE BANKERS’ MaGa- 
ZINE and need not be repeated here. 

How, then, do the Canadian banks view the expense which undoubtedly does 
attend the redemption of the note issues? Simply as a business man views the out- 
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lay of $1 in such a manner that it will bring him $2in return. And so the normal 
position of the Canadian banks is simply this: each bank is striving its utmost to 
extend the circulation of its own notes and all its competitors are banded together 
against it to reduce that circulation to the lowest possible figure. What room, may 
I ask, does this leave for inflation ? 

There is but one other statement to which I wish to call attention. It is that 
checks and drafts are not so much used among business men in Canada as in the 
United States. I unhesitatingly pronounce this to be without foundation in fact. A 
residence of some years in New York city would lead me to believe that the reverse 
is true, and that the ease with which a bank account may be opened in Canada, the 
very competition which exists among the various banks to extend their facilities to 
all who can possibly make use of them, has led to the keeping of a bank account by 
many a small retailer or salaried man to whom in other countries no thought of such 
a thing would come. Even among women the habit is growing, especially of keep- 
ing an account in the Savings bank department of some chartered bank, and the 
growth of this custom is evidenced by the establishment of a special woman’s depart- 
ment in a number of banking offices. Probably in no other country in the world do 
the banks cater more fully to the wants of the smallest depositor or feel under the 
same obligation to provide for the legitimate requirements of their regular borrow- 
ing customers. The latter look to their banker for financial advice much as they 
would to their solicitor for legal advice, and the relationship oftentimes becomes as 
confidential and intimate in the one case as in the other. A. Sr. L. TRIGGE. 

TORONTO, 





Wor.Lp’'s Propuction or Gotp.—The final estimate of the world’s production 
of gold in 1903, as given by George E. Roberts, Director of the Mint, on September 
30, is $325,527,200. The estimated production of silver was 170,443,670 fine ounces, 
or $92,039,600 commercial value. These figures show a gain of $29,637,600 in gold 
and 9,109,331 ounces in silver. The commercial value of the silver output is $6,- 
532,400 greater than in 1902, at the averave price of fifty-four cents per ounce, com- 
pared with fifty-three cents in the previous year. 

The most important gains in gold were $28,974,400 in Africa and $7,631,300 in 
Australasia, and the most serious loss was in the United States. The most import- 
ant change in silver production was in Mexico, which reports an increase of 10,323,- 
338 fine ounces. Australasia showed a gain of 1,656,819 ounces. 

The gold production of the United States last year is placed by Director Roberts 
at $73,591,700, as against $80,000,000 in 1902. The falling off was due almost en- 
tirely to the strikes in Colorado, where there was a decrease in production amount- 
ing to nearly $6,000,000. 


OLpDEsT Corn IN THE WorLD.—An archaeological find of the greatest interest 
has been made by Pastor Lohmann, Chairman of the German Society for Scientific 
Research in Anatolia. During his recent journey in North Syria a coin of pure sil- 
ver, excellently preserved, was offered to him, which on examination proved to 
bear a perfect Aramean inscription of Panammu Bar Rerub, King of Schamol, who 
reigned 800 years before Christ. It is the oidest known known coin in the world. 
Up to the present the Lydians have always been regarded as the inventors of money, 
but this new find shows that the Semitic Arameans, who lived two centuries before 
the Lydians, are the oldest known coiners of money. Apart from this discovery, 
Pastor Lohmann found several new Hittite bas-reliefs at Marach.—Zhe London 
Standard. 





THE BANK CLERK AND THE BANKERS’ CONVEN- 
TIONS. 


The convention of the American Bankers’ Association held in New York brought 
to the writer's mind this question: ‘‘ What use are the bankers’ conventions to the 
bank clerk?” The first answer suggested by the question is, that they are not 
intended for the clerk ; and so nothing is done with the object of especially inter- 
esting, benefiting and attracting the clerk, outside of reports, discussions and actions 
concerning the American Institute of Bank Clerks. There is another answer: it is 
that it depends upon the clerk as to what use the conventions are to him. He may 
deplore the fact that he is tied, figuratively, behind the grills; or like a canary, 
confined in his cage during the sessions of the convention ; so that even if it meets 
in his own city he is not able to attend. Many of the New York city bank clerks 
no doubt felt this to be true during the recent convention. To the social functions 
the clerk is not invited, and of course is not expected. But this feature of the 
gatherings was not in mind when the question was asked. 

At the regular sessions of a convention where the business is transacted, papers 
read, speeches made and matters discussed pro and con., the clerk would be allowed 
to come and get all the profit he could from it. And an observant man could get 
much even from one session, especially if there were matters of interest presented. 
Besides what he would hear from the platform, the personal contact with the men 
at the head of the various institutions represented would be an inspiration. To see, 
speak to and shake hands with the officers of the banks with which your bank cor- 
responds, puts a new interest into your work. There is a magnetism about every 
man ; in some cases it is greater than in others, so that it leaves its impression, and 
that impression is not easily effaced. It is true that at times we meet men whose 
appearance is repulsive instead of attractive, and with whom we feel we would 
rather not have any business relations. Fortunately, these men are scarce in the 
business of banking now, although by reports some of the old-time bankers were ot 
this kind. 

The writer is one of the many who would like to attend the conventions, but 
who instead must stay within the enclosure and attend to duty while the sessions 
are being held. But he has had the privilege of attending, in a semi-official capacity, 
two conventions of one of the national associations of attorneys-at-law, and there he 
has had experiences similar to those he would have had if he had been at a bankers’ 
convention. One result of attendance at these conventions is that acquaintances 
are made with representative men from nearly all States and Territories; and 
another result is that he has been helped and broadened mentally and socially, if 
not physically, by the trip, by his acquaintance and conversations with these men. 
The same would have been true if he had had the privilege of attending the bank- 
ers’ convention, and the benefit might have been greater. 

Shall we say because the clerk cannot attend the conventions that they are of no 
use to him? If wedo we make a great mistake. A short time ago the papers gave 
an account of a baker (not banker) who committed suicide because his business 
required him to work when other men were having pleasure, and he could have no 
pleasure when others were working. He was to be pitied because he had not learned 
how to enjoy himself during his unemployed hours. The bank clerk is usually 
more studious and learns how to get profit from the pleasures, experiences and studie 
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of others. It is because of this acquired ability that he can get benefit from the 
conventions even though he is unable to attend. 

Banking seems an easy proposition to some of the uninitiated ; probably it so 
appears because a man does not need to serve a recognized apprenticeship before 
becoming a bank clerk. But it is not so simple as it seems. There are many things 
one should know who desires to be an intelligent clerk and to prepare himself for 
promotion to the official staff. Mr. Robert B. Armstrong, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his address at the convention of the American Institute of Bank Clerks 
in St. Louis, gave expression to this fact in these words: ‘‘ You who are here to- 
day are to be the bankers of to-morrow. If you are to be heard from in the future, 


you are to learn something far more important than the routine of a bank. You are 
to be trained to read correctly the pulse of industry and the temperature of com- 
merce. To practical banking and natural intuition you are adding the delicate 
knowledge which will enable you to detect, at long range, the approach of financial 
fever, industrial depression, or commercial spasm.” 

Much of the knowledge that must be obtained, in addition to knowing the how, 
when and where of the routine work, to make the full-rounded and advancing bank 
man, can be obtained from the leading addresses given at the various national and 
State conventions. The work and studies of the Institute of Bank Clerks must not 
be neglected, for they are exceedingly helpful to the aspiring clerk ; but I am now 
considering what help he can get from the bankers’ conventions, so will not consider 
the institute’s helpfulness at this time. 

The men who deliver the addresses are usually men who are not simply students 
of banking and have mastered the theory, but they are men who have had and are 
now having the experience, and have applied the theories they have studied and 
found them to be practical or impractical ; or they are men who have evolved ways 
and means for doing certain important things in the business of banking and have 
been called upon to give others the benefit of their study and experience. Their 
addresses are therefore worthy of careful reading and study by the ambitious clerk. 

At one of the State conventions held this year a speaker in a jolly mood intro- 
duced his address with these words: ‘‘ Every now and then some old fogy editor 
of a banking journal comes out with an article, urging the bankers to get down to 
business in their conventions ; to deliberate seriously upon issues relative to their 
profession ; and it is not difficult to secure services of distinguished economists who 
speak upon subjects which are both educational and helpful. I have attended 
enough bankers’ conventions, however, to learn that these gatherings are attended 
in some measure for recreation, social intercourse and even personal enjoyment, and 
my invitation to address this convention is proof that bankers are occasionally will- 
ing to hear from some one who is determined to be neither educational nor helpful 
in his argument, and who will not uemand any deep concentration of thought in 
order that you may follow his rambling remarks,” 

He continued his ‘‘rambling remarks,” in a jocose strain, on the subject of 
‘* The Bankers’ Function,” but it was nevertheless an exceedingly instructive address 
and well worth being reprinted for the benefit of the banker and the clerk. 

It is true much more can usually be gained by hearing and seeing the speaker 
give the address, than by reading the report of it. But it is also true that when we 
have the report we can file it away and refer to it time after time as its subject comes 
i ; and that we could not do if we only heard the address and did not have a copy 
of it. 

During the past few years the writer has been reading and keeping the published 
reports of addresses delivered at many conventions. Not all that were published 
have been kept; for that would be gathering more matter than could be used to 
advantage. But those that seemed to be of special interest and on subjects of 
importance were kept, and much profit has been derived from them. Some of them 
deal with the subjects from a local point of view, some from a national and others 
from an international standpoint. No doubt many clerks have used this means of 
acquiring knowledge, but many more have not. All have the same privilege. 

As the present generation of bank officers is, as a class, better and wiser than the 
generations of bank men that preceded them, so the next generation will be better 
and wiser than the present one; because they will profit by the successes and fail- 
ures of their predecessors, and will have imbibed much of their wisdom and expe- 
rience, adding to both their own wisdom and experience. The Institute of Bank 
Clerks, with its studies, addresses and conventions, will be of very material assist- 
ance in bringing about the better condition. C. W. REIHL. 





BANKING PROSPERITY IN NEW ORLEANS AND 
LOUISIANA. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the South has been experiencing a 
remarkable development in the past few years, and is perhaps the most prosperous 
section of the country at the present time. Coincident with the growth of agricul- 
ture, industry and commerce the banks have been making new records, Especially 
noteworthy isthe growth of banking throughout the State of Louisiana. R. M. 
Walmsley, President of the New Orleans Clearing-House Association, presents the 
following facts in regard to the progress of the clearing house banks of that city 
from September 1, 1903, to August 31, 1904—an interval between the two cotton 
seasons : 

EE OPE DELI PATER EINES FN EE TERT $6,203,000 
REG EE SRN SUIT ooo csicesnnccnasccadsnsvcccannccchvnceenasipansineccacs 640,000 


Increase in New York balance 4,200,000 
Decrease in the New York DOrrowina........ccccccccscccccccccccescccccceces 900,000 


For the five years ending August 31, 1904, the New Orleans bank clearings have 
practically doubled, as may be seen from the following : 


$500,671,000 
608,259,000 
650,573,000 
749,473,000 
949,000,000 


Concerning the future, Mr. Walmsley is optimistic. His own bank, the Louis- 
iana National, shared in the general prosperity. 

Statements of other bankers of the city, John J. Gannon, of the Hibernia, J. T. 
Hayden, of the Whitney National, Wm. Palfrey, of the New Orleans National, 
Charles Janvier, the newly-elected President of the Canal Bank and Trust Co., 
A. Breton, General Manager of the Germania National, S. A. Trufant, of the Citi- 
zens’ Bank, Cashier Mitchell, of the Commercial National, W. B. Rogers, of the 
Interstate Trust and Banking Co., Mr. Bouden of the Morgan State Bank, Mr. 
Hellwege, of the Orleans, Mr. Meidinger, of the French Comptoir National d’Es- 
compte, are all in accord with Mr. Walmsley’s views. 

Mr. Trufant, explaining the situation, said recently: ‘‘ The deposits in the New 
Orleans banks (including Savings banks) to-day aggregate $55,000,000, or taking all 
into account, $8,000,000 over this time a yearago. Of this total about $10,000,000 
is due to banks outside the city, in the States tributary to our city, principally 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. This district is essentially an agricultural region, 
and when it comes to moving the crops all our resources are employed. This year 
we have, in Louisiana-and adjacent in Texas, a large rice crop already being mark- 
eted, though at lower prices than usual. The acreage in cotton promises a large 
crop, but there are so many conditions that may be unfavorable that no ‘crop guess’ 
is a certainty. However, it will take a larger crop than usual to satisfy the world’s 
trade, which is practically bare of supplies at the beginning of this season’s deliver- 
ies, and the Southern banks will, no doubt, add largely to their deposits as the result 
of this crop, since the Southern farmer is practically out of debt. A good sugar 
crop in Louisiana has always been synonymous with prosperity in New Orleans, and 
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that is what Louisiana has this year, a fine sugar crop, and every indication points 
to ‘more than four cents for sugar.’ Good results are anticipated on that basis.” 

During the year above referred to one new bank, the Orleans, Peter Hellwege, 
President, has been opened for business; and another, to be called the Merchants’ 
National, is promised. During the year three of the city banks have put up new 
buildings—the Commercial National jointly with the Commercial Savings, the Ger- 
mania Savings and Trust, and the Hibernia; the last-oamed one that promises long 
to remain a landmark and a credit to the city. 

The system of local branches has been adopted by several of the New Orleans 
banks to advantage. 

During the year also the banks have passed through two great cotton crises unaf- 
fected. The State Legislature passed the Negotiable Instruments Law abolishing 
the antiquated custom of days of grace and aligning Louisiana with the greater 
States with respect to commercial paper. A ten million dollar bond issue of a for- 
eign corporation was handled here, and there are of pending issues the following : 

Authorized bonds of the port commission 2,000,000 


State educational bonds (proposed) 1,000,000 
Court house bonds (authorized) 750,000 


The State Examiner of Banks, L. B. Thomas, submitted the following report of 
the condition of the 142 State and National banks of Louisiana in December, 1903 : 


Capital $12,305,990 
Surplus and profits 10,939,970 
Bs ciicinncacininipneitndievnensrnenannagesiin te rtdenstionnehwnetashnted 84,928,339 
ty Ns o.s'cin.nntads:trncddesduonbesesiabeaihubonnaness 9,085,795 


$17,260,094 


His remarks contained in a recent interview concerning banking conditions in the 
State are interesting. Hesays: ‘‘ Banking conditions in Louisiana continue at high 
tide. There have been organized in Louisiana during the past year (since Septem- 
ber, 1903), seventeen new State banks now in operation, and affording us nearly 
$3,000 000 increased financial resources. There are now 119 State banks, Savings 
banks and trust companies doing business in the State. Their combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits amount to $14,284,233, their deposits to $45,023,485, 
In addition seven new banks have lately been organized. The increase has been 
such that there are now few towns in the State but have good banking facilities. 

Our banks, as a rule, are conservative and enjoy public confidence. This is the 
third consecutive year that has passed into history without a single bank failure in 
the State, great or small. The very noticeable increase in the tax valuations or 
assessments is largely to be attributed to increased bank facilities. Our bankers are 
not afraid to finance promising and substantial enterprises and are steadily increas- 
ing their capital as demanded by the exigencies of our growing communities. 

We have more money invested in our State banks and larger deposits than any 
State in the South. The resources of our State and National banks exceed $120,- 
000,000. We have more than $15,000,000 deposited in our Savings banks and trust 
companies. The combined assets of our forty-three homestead and loan associations, 
which are classed with banks under our law, are $7,000,000. 

So it will be seen that not only are the banks of New Orleans exceptionally pros- 
perous, but that a like condition prevails generally throughout the State, showing 
that all the varied resources of Louisiana are being steadily developed. 





COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW ORLEANS. 


On another page is presented an illustration of the new building erected by the 
Commercial National Bank, of New Orleans. As will be seen, the building is sim- 
ple and dignified in style and well adapted to the requirements of a modern bank. 
Its fittings and furnishings are tasteful and elegant, and afford every facility for the 
safe and convenient handling of the bank’s large business. 

Although the Commercial National was organized only so recently as 1901, it 
has already taken a prominent place among the New Orleans banks, and has earned 
a just reputation for strength and progressiveness. The capital is $300,000, the 
surplus and profits $155,000, and deposits about $2,500,000. 

Especial care has been taken to provide collection facilities, and the Commercial 
National is well represented by numerous correspondents all over the South, as well 
as in the more important financial centers of other sections. Those in charge of 
this branch of the bank’s business are men of large experience, and they are doing 
effective service for the bank’s correspondents. 

The growth of the Commercial National, while to some extent due to the pros- 
perity of New Orleans and the South, has been greatly stimulated by judicious yet 
energetic management. J. H. Fulton, Vice-President and Manager, is a thorough] 
trained banker. He was formerly with the Canadian Bank of Commerce, in New 
York, and went to New Orleans to organize the Commercial National Bank. He 
has shown himself to be a resourceful bank manager, and has already made the 
Commercial National a success. 

Wm. M. Smith, of the well-known firm of Mason Smith & Co., cotton merchants, 
is President ; I. M. Lichtenstein, of H. Lichtenstein & Son, also cotton merchants, is 
Vice-President; W. J. Mitchell is Cashier, and W. W. Messermith, Assistant 
Cashier. 

It is gratifying to Mr. Fulton and his associates that their efforts to place the 
Commercial National in a high position among New Orleans financial institutions 
are meeting with such splendid results. 

Located in the same building with the Commercial National Bank is the Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, an institution having $500,000 capital, $86,863 
surplus and profits and $1,486,350 deposits. 

Among the numerous provisions made by this latter institution for the trans- 
action of the business incident to its various departments, the ladies’ reception 
room, and the safety-deposit department equipped with 5,000 boxes, may be men- 
tioned as notable features. 

The officers of the Commercial Trust and Savings Bank are: President, Wm. 
Mason Smith ; Vice-President, I. M. Lichtenstein ; General Manager, J. H. Fulton ; 
Cashier, C. E. A. Dowler; Inspector, E. B. La Pice; Trust Officer, G. Owen Vin- 
cent. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The Second National Bank has increased its capital from $200,000 to 
$400,000. This new stock will be issued to present shareholders, who will pay for it by utiliz- 
ing a 100 per cent. dividend declared by the bank. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Germania National Bank at the close of its first year’s business 
shows $300,000 capital, $39,000 surplus and profits and $1,098,604 deposits. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF KENTUCKY. 


Though it has about reached the scriptural age limit of three score years and 
ten, the National Bank of Kentucky, of Louisville, is still vigorous, and has re- 
newed its youth by entering the National banking system, thus assuring its per- 
petual existence. The Bank of Kentucky, as it is best known, is one of the old and 
honored banks of the United States. It is older than the great majority of the 
banks, for comparatively few of those now doing business date their organization 
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THE BANK OF KENTUCKY, LOUISVILLE. 


back of 1850. The Bank of Kentucky was chartered by the Kentucky Legislature 
in 1834, and was organized in the following January, commencing business in the 
building of the Louisville branch of the Bank of the United States, and has con- 
tinued to do business in the same house ever since. 

For many years the bank issued notes very largely, the circulation in 1837 reach- 
ing $2,430,000 for the main bank and $1,505,000 for the branches. The bank had at 
one time a considerable number of branches, but in 1866 they were all discontinued 
except the one at Frankfort. 

The notes of the Bank of Kentucky continued to stand high at a time when the 
State bank issues were generally in discredit. In 1857 the Bank of Kentucky con- 
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tinued to pay specie even after the New York banks suspended, and in the great 
panic of 1873 refused to suspend payment of anything or in any respect. 

In all the severe crises that have visited the country since 1835 the Bank of Ken- 
tucky has never closed its doors, nor has it found it necessary to impose any ex- 
traordinary rules upon its customers. 

The bank has been a paying investment to its shareholders, having returned to 
them since organization $14,200,000 in the form of dividends. At present the capi- 
tal is $1,645,000, and the surplus $1,065,000. About four years ago the Bank of 
Kentucky entered the National banking system as the National Bank of Kentucky. 

This institution has a long and honorable history, and the progressive yet care- 
ful policy under which it is conducted assures its continued prosperity. The bank 
has been a staunch friend of sound commercial enterprise, and its success in the 
past as well as its present high standing among the banks of the country, witness 
the wisdom with which its affairs have been directed. 

The present officers are: President, Oscar Fenley ; Vice-President, J. M. Ather- 
ton; Cashier, E. W. Hays; Assistant Cashiers, D. W. Gray and T. J. Wood. 





EDWARD TOBY. 


Edward Toby, President of the Canal Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, 
died September 5. 

He was a native of New Orleans, and after receiving his education entered the 
employ of his father, who was in the ship 
brokerage business. After a time he went 
into business on his own account as an ad- 
juster of averages, and in 1850, at the age of 
about twenty-one, he went to California. 
After an absence of seven years he returned 
to New Orleans, where by ability and integ- 
rity he rose to eminence in the financial 
world. 

In 1895 he was elected First Vice Presi 
dent of the Canal Bank, and in 1903, on the 
resignation of J. C. Morris, Mr. Toby be- 
came President, having previously been in 
charge of the bank for a year or so owing to 
the ill-health of Mr. Morris. His manage- 
ment of the bank was entirely successful, 
and throughout his business career he main- 
tained a high record both for honesty and 
capacity. 

As a citizen he approached an ideal stan- 
dard, and in the varied relations of home and 
social life he constantly exhibited the no- 
blest qualities. He was a man of strong 
and firm convictions, but so courteous and dignified as7to win respect and esteem. 
His attainments and character deserved and received wide recognition throughout 
a business career extending over nearly half a century. 


EDWARD Tosy, Former President Canal 
Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans. 





THE BANK OF RICHMOND. 


The Bank of Richmond represents a consolidation of the Richmond Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company and the Metropolitan Bank of Virginia. The paid-in capital 
of the Richmond Trust and Safe Deposit Company was $1,000,000 and of the 
Metropolitan Bank of Virginia $125,000. In carrying out the consolidation about 
$400,000 of capital and surplus was returned to stockholders, the capital stock of 
the Bank of Richmond (the name of the consolidated institution) being established at 
$800,000, the surplus and undivided profits amounting to about $400,000. 








FREDERICK E. NOLTING, Vice-President. T. K. SANDs, Vice-President and Cashier. 


The surplus and undivided profits of this bank were all earned, and were not cre- 
ated by the sale of stock at a premium in the establishment of the bank. 

The Bank of Richmond enjoys the unique distinction of having the largest capi- 
tal of any bank, or trust company, in the South Atlantic States. 

The Richmond Trust and Safe Deposit Company was organized in 1898 with a 
capital of $300,000, which was increased in 1899 to $700,000, and subsequently to 
$1,000,000. 

The Metropolitan Bank was successor to the Merchants and Planters’ Savings 
Bank, which latter bank when deciding to go into general banking business, changed 
its name to the Metropolitan Bank. 

Prior to the organization of the Bank of Richmond, its predecessor, the Richmond 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company, confined its business rather strictly along trust 
company lines, did not solicit mercantile accounts and commercial discounts, its 
loans being all made on collateral securities. The Bank of Richmond now, while 
doing the business of an ordinary bank in discounts and deposits, however, still 
retains certain of the trust company features, and gives special attention to the busi- 
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ness of acting as fiscal agent for corporations, railroads, States and municipalities ; 
and is also authorized to act as trustee under mortgages, as executor and guardian, 
and receiver. 

In its bond department it purchases and sells only the highest classes of invest- 
ment bonds—United States bonds, city securities, railroad first mortgages, etc. 

John Skelton Williams, the President of the bank, was the organizer and Presi- 
dent for many years of the Seaboard Air Line Railway ; he was also the organizer 
in 1898 of the Richmond Trust and Safe Deposit Company and was its President 
from its inception up to its consolidation as the Bank of Richmond, and was unani- 
mously elected President of the consolidated bank. 

Frederick E. Nolting, First Vice-President, has for several years past been an 
active director in the National Bank of Virginia of which his father, the late E. O. 
Nolting, was for many years President. Mr. Nolting is one of the leading business 
men of Richmond, closely identified with various business and benevolent institutions. 

T. K. Sands, Vice-President and Cashier of the Bank of Richmond, was formerly 
Cashier of the National Bank of Virginia, having been elected to that position when 
the National Bank of Virginia was consolidated with the Citizens’ Exchange Bank 
of Richmond, four years ago. The deposits of the National Bank of Virginia were 
at that time about $1,100,000 and, during Mr. Sands’ term of office as Cashier, have 
risen to $3,300,000 at the present time. 

H. A. Williams, Assistant Cashier of the Bank of Richmond, was formerly Cash- 
ier of the Metropolitan Bank of Virginia, which bank owed its success largely to 
Mr. Williams’ able, energetic and careful management. He is also secretary of the 
Virginia State Bankers’ Association. 

Lewis D. Crenshaw, Jr., Trust Officer of the Bank of Richmond, was formerly 
Treasurer of the Richmond Trust and Safe Deposit Company. 

The principal correspondents of the Bank of Richmond are: In New York, the 
Mercantile National Bank, in which bank Mr. John Skelton Williams is director ; 
the Seaboard National Bank, Bowling Green Trust Company, and the North Amer- 
ican Trust Company. In Baltimore, the Third National Bank, the International 
Trust Company of Maryland, the Continental Trust Company, and the Baltimore 
Trust and Guarantee Company. In Philadelphia, Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Merchants’ National Bank, Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank, and the Fourth 
Street National Bank. 

The board of directors of the Bank of Richmond represent some of the best and 
strongest men in the country, as will be seen from the following list: E. B. Addi- 
son, Vice-President Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co.; Beverly T. Crump, President 
Virginia State Corporation Commission ; L. D. Crenshaw, Jr., Trust Officer; 8. D. 
Crenshaw, Secretary Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co.; L. L. Dirickson, Jr., Berlin, 
Md., Banker; T. Francis Green, Real Estate ; John J. Hickok, Banker; Eppa 
Hunton, Jr., Attorney-at-Law, Munford, Hunton, Williams & Anderson ; Egbert G. 
Leigh, Jr., President Southern Manufacturing Co.; Isaac T. Mann, Bramwell, W. 
Va., President McDowell County Bank, President Radford Trust Co., Vice-Presi- 
dent Bank of Bramwell; J. Wm. Middendorf, Baltimore, Md., J. Wm. Middendorf 
& Co., bankers; B. B. Munford, President South Atlantic Life Insurance Co.; James 
A. Moncure, Secretary and Treasurer Richmond Guano Co.; Wm. Northrop, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Richmond Street Railways and Electric Co.’s; Fred’k E. 
Nolting, Vice-President ; William H. Parrish, Treasurer Richmond Cedar Works ; 
F. R. Pemberton, New York city, F. R. Pemberton & Co., bankers; A. von N. 
Rosenegk, President Rosenegk Brewing Co.; T. K. Sands, Vice-President and 
Cashier ; Lucien B. Tatum, retired merchant ; Ernst Thalmann, New York city, 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co.; 8S. W. Travers, Treasurer Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Co.; John Skelton Williams, Chairman of Board Seaboard Air Line Railway ; 
R. Lancaster Williams, President Norfolk Railway and Light Co. 





AUGUSTIN B. WHEELER. 


The growth of our great cities, which has been so notable a feature of the last 
two decades, has been due not alone to the accidents of location. However favor- 
ably situated a town or city may be, its progress will be slow unless the right kind 
of men are at hand to push forward its development. There has been a marked 
increase in the population and wealth of many of the Southern cities in the last ten 


A. B. WHEELER. 


or twenty years, and few have grown more rapidly or more substantially than the 
metropolis of the South—New Orleans. 

In the work of upbuilding the city’s commerce and industries the subject of this 
sketch, Mr, Augustin B. Wheeler, has done his full share and has reached a position 
of eminence in the business world. He was born at New Orleans, April 14, 1854. 
His father was Elias Wheeler, a descendant of American ancestors, and his mother 
was of Scotch origin. Elias Wheeler was a successful iron manufacturer at New 
Orleans up to the breaking out of the Civil War, and had accumulated a comfortable 
fortune, but it was swept away by the great catastrophe which was the ruin of so 
many. Mr. Wheeler died in 1866. His son, Augustin, was then only twelve 
years of age. He was educated at the public schools and at the age of fourteen be- 
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came an office boy with Messrs. Moore, Janney & Hyams, stock and bond brokers. 
By close attention to his duties, and by showing aptitude for his work, he was grad- 
ually advanced through the various grades of clerk, bookkeeper and confidential 
manager, until in 1878 he became a partner in the firm of Moore, Hyams & Co., who 
had succeeded the original firm. In June, 1894, the firm of Hyams, Moore & 
Wheeler was organized, composed of C. H. Hyams, Robert Moore, A. B. Wheeler 
and C. H. Hyams, Jr. The firm achieved large success as dealers in high-class 
securities. 

The capacity shown by Mr. Wheeler led to his identification with large and 
important banking and other business enterprises. He is President of the United 
States Safe Deposit and Savings Bank, one of the leading Savings banks of New 
Orleans; President of the St. Charles Hotel Company, which owns the magnificent 
new St. Charles Hotel ; President of the Crescent City Stock Yards and Slaughter 
House Company ; director of the New Orleans City Railroad Company, and the New 
Orleans Gas Company. 

In 1897 Mr. Wheeler was King of the Carnival, at the Mardi Gras festival of that 
year, a position of much distinction. He is prominent socially as well as in a busi- 
ness way, being a member of the Boston Club, Varieties Club, Southern Yacht Club 
and the Country Club. 

Mr. Wheeler was married in 1882 to Miss Eliza Britton, of Natchez, Miss. They 
have a family of four children. 


CuRRENCY REFORM IN Cutna.—Professor J. W. Jenks left Shanghai yesterday 
for the United States in the Mongolia, and we are glad to know that he leaves these 
shores with the satisfactory conviction that his mission has not been altogether in 
vain. He has planted, it is for others to water, and the increase will come. Thor- 
oughly conversant as he is with his subject on every side, a clear and cogent writer, 
a very able speaker and a man of winning personality, he was the best choice that 
the United States Government could possibly have made when the Chinese asked 
for a commissioner to advise them how they might best obviate the loss which the 
continuing depreciation of silver was causing them. His plan, as is generally 
known, is the adoption of the gold standard without a gold currency, to put it as 
concisely as possible, and he has found the statesmen of Pekin, as well as the high 
provircial officials with whom he has discussed the question in all its bearings, 
eager to listen to him, to understand and to adopt in due time his suggestions. 
Many foreigners, too, who were at first indisposed to believe that the adoption of 
the gold standard by China was anything but an impossible dream, have been con- 
vinced by his arguments ; and there is good reason, if nothing untoward happens, 
to believe that something like the reform which has been so unexpectedly and 
promptly successful in the Philippines will be adopted by China before very long. 
Thus China will come into line with India, the Straits, the Philippines and Japan, 
to the permanent advantage of all who do business with gold standard countries. 
And mainly to the suave, unassuming, but thoroughly earnest, professor of Cornell 
University, with his unexcelled mastery of facts and figures, this great and bene- 
ficial reform will be due. And there will be a general hope that circumstances will 
enable him to return to China to give his advice and assistance to those who will be 
charged with putting his recommendations in action.—WNorth China Daily News, 
Sept. 8, 1904. 


HIGHEST AWARD FOR PosTAL ScALEs.—The Pelouze Scale and Manufac- 
turing Co., of Chicago, has received the highest award for Postal Scales at 
the World’s Fair, St. Louis. 





“The handwriting bears an analogy to the character of the writer, 
as all voluntary actions are characteristic.” — Disraeli. 


Human nature is one of the most interesting and yet one of the most perplexin, 
problems, and may be studied in a variety of ways. 

A collection of facsimile writings or autographs of authors may form the basis 
of graphological study, comparing the reflection obtained with biographical sketches 

In an article on ‘‘ Illustrious Handwriting,” in ‘‘ Chambers’ Journal,’ October 21 
1893, interesting comparisons are made, some of which are reproduced below : 

‘* Byron’s penmanship was rude and unfinished in youth, and in later life it be 
came wretched. 


‘‘Dean Stanley’s copy was so illegible that the printers charged half a crown 2 
sheet extra for setting it up. Henry VIII wrote a firm bold hand, as might be ex 
pected from his temper. Charles II wrote quickly and carelessly ; he was too fond 
of pleasure to take pains. Addison wrote a large clear hand, the letters well formed, 
but each too proud or too coy to touch its neighbor.” 


fi. Mdm. 


Analysis.—An angular sloping hand. Letters clearly, simply and legibly formed, 
separated and compressed ; smail capitals, absence of flourish or unnecessary move- 
ment of the pen. 

Deduction.—The angular form of the letters and the final stroke denote energy 
and keen penetration. Angularity in writing—as in features—denotes keenness, 
severityfand "activity. The clearly and legibly formed letters are expressive of a 
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frank and open nature, in keeping with his lines on hypocrisy : ‘‘’Tis not my talent 
to conceal my thoughts.” Frankness is denoted by a clear open hand, as also by an 
open countenance. Separation of letters denotes the intuitive faculty, and the com- 
pressed form of the letters a reserved and conventional nature. 

Addison’s plain unaffected signature may be contrasted with the facsimile of 

sacon’s autograph. 

Analysis.—Pronounced angularity; letters clearly formed but upright, com- 
pressed, separated and connected ; superficial flourish. 

Deduction.—The pronounced angularity, combined with the upright formation 
of letters, indicates a selfish, hard and unsympathetic nature. 

The angularity of the former signature (Addison) is relieved by the gentle slope, 
and the harshness of the latter (Bacon’s) is intensified by the upright inflexible hand, 
and the superficial and ostentatious flourish is significant of that quality which 
“* goeth before a fall ’—pride. 

Compare the facsimile handwriting of Whittier with his character and tempera- 
ment : 


fo athe Uhre dos —— 


aigh: ae 


SAYA 


It abounds in gracefully-rounded curves—so expressive of his genial and kindly 
nature—but the letters are not firmly traced, indicating a lack of vigor and energy. 


Ont 52nt4 2?’ Ler flare fe 2+ fEnt 
AO Loa h Ller Dla lA- 22 cog Colt a fury tay, 
Mow teat oO or 7s weed wide oor nd ey - 


oceg 

z 

hur © Saw 
ee aT 
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Another characteristic feature of his writing is the alternate ascending and 
descending letters. The joyous or optimistic write in ascending fashion. Melan- 
choly or depression in any form is indicated by descending letters or lines. 
Whittier’s writing is a combination of both. His lonely life and his weak physical 
condition were the depressing influences, but these were counteracted by a warm, 
sunny, hopeful and even jovial nature. 

The gentle slope, the clearly traced letters, and an entire absence of angles, denote 
the frank, warm-hearted and kindly nature, the small capitals his humility and un- 
pretentious tastes. The graceful flourishes of the final letters are more expressive 
of the spontaneity of his nature than any indication of vanity or pretension. 

The opportunities for the comparison of handwriting with character or tempera- 
ment are many and varied, and a collection of favorite quotations may form the 
nucleus for this very interesting and profitable study. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


BaNkKING Laws or NEw York. Prepared by ANDREW Hamiuton. Albany, N. Y.: 
Banks & Co. 


This embodies the latest statutory revision of the laws of New York affecting 
banks, banking and trust companies, and also includes the general corporation law 
and stock corporation law complete as amended, the statutory construction law, and 
the tax law. It is carefully indexed, and contains numerous citations of cases. As 
a compilation of the laws relating directly and indirectly to banking and other finan- 
cial institutions it will be found of great value. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF Economics. By Ricuarp T. Ey, Ph.D., LLD., and 
GEORGE Ray WICKER, Ph. D. 


The fundamental principles of economic science have been laid down in this 
work with a fullness and clearness that must recommend the treatise to the student 
who is beginning the study of economics, and the banker who desires a basic 
knowledge of these subjects may read the volume with profit. 





Savincs AMONG THE GERMANS.—According to the Deutsche Industrie Zeitung 
(German Industrial Times) of July 29, 1904, the Savings banks of Prussia show a 
remarkable increase of deposits during the years 1887 to 1902, inclusive. In round 
numbers they were as follows : 


Deposits in German Savings Banks, 1887-1902. 


I 8 I icinisccteraienesecrinniionies $1,035,000,000 

687,000,000 | 1900 1,367,000,000 
739,000,000 | 1902 1,601,000,000 
781,000,000 | 


What is true of Prussia is largely true of all parts of the Empire. During peri- 
ods of prosperity the savings of the whole country approach the Prussian average. 
In some parts, such as Saxony, they may pass beyond those of Prussia, but never 
to any very great extent. 





STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


REPORTS OF RECENT CONVENTIONS. 


PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The tenth annual convention of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association was held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., October 6 and 7. Rev. Newton W. Cadwell, pastor of 
Olivet Presbyterian Church, Atlantic City, opened the first session with prayer, after 








Wm. H. Peck, President Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association. 
(Cashier Third National Bank, Scranton.) 


which Franklin P. Stoy, mayor of Atlantic City, made the address of welcome, and 
F. G. Hobson, Treasurer of the Norristown (Pa.) Trust Co., responded on behalf of 
the bankers. President D. McK. Lloyd, President of the People’s Savings Bank, Pitts- 
burg, in his annual address reviewed the progress of the country in commerce, man- 
ufactures, etc. He gave the following facts and figures relating to Pennsylvania 

‘* And now just a little about our own dear, old Keystone State. She stands: 


First in iron and steel production. 
First in petroleum production. 
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First in coal and coke production. 

Of a total value of $835,759,000 for iron and steel products in the United States, Pennsy]- 
vania furnished $434,445,000. The total production of iron and steel products in the United 
States in 1900 was 22,507,860 tons; Pennsylvania produced 15,290,711 tons, and she produces about 
two-thirds of the entire output of coke. 

In the production of tin plate, the total capital invested was $7,942,754; the average num- 
ber of persons employed in tin plate mills was 8,261; the total production of tin and terne 
plate was 554,234,702 pounds. Please bear in mind that this industry is comparatively new in 
this country. The McKinley Tariff Bill, as I understand it, enabled us to mannfacture instead 
of import from Wales, our tin plates. 

In the month of December, 1895, there were 528 incorporated banks in Pennsylvania. At 
the present time there are 1,050, being an increase of 522 banks, which represents an increase 
of 289 National banks, thirty-one State and Savings banks, and 202 trust companies. 

The National banks show an increase of 81.7 per cent. in number ; State and Savings banks 
an increase of 31.3 per cent. in number, and the trust companies the wonderful increase of 
229.5 per cent. in number. The number and growth of the incorporated banks is shown by 
the following, viz.: 


No. of 


; Surplus siciiai 
banks. Capital. ; Deposits. 


YEAR. and profits, 


$88, 792,977 $65,131,490 — $333,080,616 
89,957 45 50 63,109,369 324,251,554 
87,499,999 69,429,598 361 °330.252 
86,860,165 68,475,832 402,591,304 
86,500,647 74,050,616 498,022,781 
94,060,865 86,449,929 553,295, 309 
111. 728, 815 7,375,872 | 651,204,824 
130,624,000 31,62 731,227,388 
156,06 15,687 | 787,332,425 
198,537,638 236, 256, 193 | 807,474,530 


As stated, the number of banks increased 522, while the capital increased $109,754,711 or 
123.5 per cent. Surplus and profits, $171,124,708 or 262.7 per cent., and the deposits, $474,393,914 
or 142.4 per cent., surely evidencing the great prosperity of our Keystone State during the 
past decade.” 


In concluding his address, President Lloyd said : 


“The membership of the association shows a healthy growth, as evidenced by the recorded 
members at each annual meeting: 


The growth in membership has been greater in proportion than even the remarkable 
growth in the number of incorporated banks. The growth in membership shows an increase 


of 367, aan aes rate of 114.3 per cent., while the increase in banks has been —_ 98.6 ” cent. 
* ~ * * * * - 


I hee naan ove matter more that I wish to speak about. I feel that the State ae on 
financial institutions should be changed so that one and all pay on the same basis, viz.: book 
value, to be determined by adding capital, surplus and undivided profits together. The pres- 
ent law allows banks to pay ten mills on par value of capital, or four mills on their book 
value; where the change should unquestionably be made is in regard to trust companies: 
they now pay five mills on the market value of their stock. This, to my mind, is unjust tax- 
ation. 

We will take for example atrust company with $1,000,000 capital, $1,000,600 surplus, and a 
market value of $500 per share. In this case the book value is $200 per share, or $2,000,000 ;. at 
five mills, the tax would be $10,000. Under the law the trust company would pay taxes on 
$5,000,000 or $25,000, thus paying $15,000 or five mills on $3,000,000, of which they have no use. 

I contend that it is only just to pay on what the trust company actually has, not on a 
value made, in many instances, on the Stock Exchange, where, as we all know, speculators 
may run stock up to a fabulous price. And every stockholder of that trust company has to 
suffer, because it costs bis company five mills on what you might call a false value. 

You may say this is an exaggerated case I have quoted; if so, the principle, 1 contend, is 
correct, i. ¢., pay on what you have, or actual book value.” 
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D. S. Kloss, Cashier of the First National Bank, Tyrone, presented his report as 
secretary of the association, and E. E. Lindemuth, Treasurer of the Clearfield Trust 
Co., read his report as treasurer. Secretary Kloss thus summed up the progress of 
the association: ‘*In conclusion, whether in membership, finances, protective work, 
group meetings, Trust Company Section, or in any of the work of the association, 
we can look with pride on the record of the past year for the Pennsylvania Bankers’ 
Association.” 

Treasurer Lindemuth reported a balance on hand amounting to $5,436.65. 

The matter of limiting the time in which a depositor has to examine pass book 
and returned vouchers, was fully discussed, but the only action taken was to refer the 
subject to the council of administration. 

R. J. Stoney, Jr., delivered his report as a delegate to the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association held in New York. He said that the convention was 
the most enjoyable one in the history of the association, and that the arrangements 
for the business meetings and the social functions were absolutely perfect. New 
York had the highest number of delegates at the convention—330, and Pennsylvania 
was next with 220. 

H. Schumacher, of Pittsburg, offered the following, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association approves the educational work 
that is being done by the American Institute of Bank Clerks, and especially notices with pride 
the progress made by the chapters in Pittsburg and Philadelphia, and urges that all its mem- 


bers extend their support, encouragement and influence towards the furtherance of this 
movement. 


Reports were presented from various groups, giving a synopsis of the work done 
during the past year. Business conditions throughout the State were generally 
reported as being greatly improved over what they had been a year or so ago. 

Albert H. O’Brien, of Philadelphia, delivered an interesting address on ‘* Trust 
Companies.” 

At the second day’s session, after prayer by Rev. J. Morgan Read, pastor of the 
St. Paul M. E. Church, Atlantic City, Wm. 8. Power, of Pittsburg, read a valuable 
paper on ‘‘The Advertising of a Financial Institution.” After considering the 
subject in its various aspects, he said : 


Bank ADVERTISING Pays. 

“* But does advertising pay? Can we prove it? 

I have been asked that question so often by bankers and others that it has occurred to 
me that about the best thing I can do at this convention is to attempt to answer it. Asa 
matter of fact it is one of the easiest of advertising problems to solve. Banks and trust com- 
panies are compelled by law to issue statements showing their actual standing from time to 
time. These statements tell the whole story and tell it truly. You can read it for yourself 
in your own city or town-if you care to take the trouble. If, over a given period of time 
the banks that are persistent advertises grow two or three or four times faster than the 
banks that do not advertise, it is at least fair to conclude that advertising pays—is it not ? 

Take our own city of Pittsburg, forinstance. More money is expended in legitimate bank 
and trust company advertising in Pittsburg than in any other city in the country, hence no 
better place could be selected for the making of comparative figures. Thereare a great many 
banks in Pittsburg. About half of them are known the country over because of their liberal 
advertising. The other half do not believe in advertising, on the general plea that they can 
use their money to better advantage. Possibly they can, but the figures are against them. 

I have gone back over the statements of the last five years comparing the growth of the 
banks that have advertised continuously with that of the banks that have advertised only 
now and then—or not at all—and this is what I find: 

During the five years the banks that have advertised continuously have increased thirty - 
eight per cent. in assets and eighty-five per cent.in deposits. The banks that have not adver- 
tised have increased twenty-seven per cent. in assets and eleven per cent. in deposits. This 
record is affected necessarily by the numerous combinations of recent years, but these have 
been eliminated so far as possible and the figures given err on the side of conservatism rather 
than otherwise. But come down to the last year, the year that has tried men’s souls, and 


. 
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that has caused banking institutions as many bad half hours as any year in the last quarter 
ofacentury. In times like these the cumulative force of advertising ought to make itself 
felt if it ever does, and hence a comparative record of the past year is even more of a test 
than the record of five years. The record of the single year is also very much more accurate 
as it is possible to include a much larger percentage of the banks without running against 
combinations that swell the figures abnormally. 

And here is the story the year has told: 

In assets the advertising banks have gained twenty-one per cent.; the non-advertisers 
have lost five per cent. 

In capital the advertisers have gained fifteen per cent.; the non-advertisers have lost 
eleven per cent. 

In surplus the advertisers have gained sixteen per cent.; the non-advertisers have gained 
ten per cent. 

In deposits the advertisers have gained twenty-two per cent.; the non-advertisers have 
lost seven per cent. 

In other words, the banks that have been persistent advertisers have shown substantial 
gains in every essential feature. The banks that have not advertised have lost in everything 
but surplus, and the gain there is not nearly so great as in the other class. 

It is interesting to note in looking over the records that only one bank in the advertising 
class shows any loss, and that was caused by the withdrawal of a constituent institution, 
while among the banks that have not advertised there are only three or four that do not 
show a loss in both deposits and assets. 

Now there is a very important feature that lies back of success in all advertising cam- 
paigns, and that is the personal equation. In other words, the bank itself has got to make 
good, 

You can talk about your strength and your courteous treatment of customers until you 
are black in the face, but if you haven’t got the strength, and if you are not actually courte- 
ous and obliging in your business dealings, you will not get any permanent good out of your 
advertising.” 


Prof. Frederick A. Cleveland, of New York, spoke on ‘‘ The Banks and the 
United States Treasury—the Two Great Pillars Supporting Our Financial System.” 
He expressed the opinion that the independent Treasury could be made an efficient 
support to the money market if the banks were required to pay interest on the Gov- 
ernment deposits, thus causing the return of the public funds to the Treasury when 
they could not be loaned advantageously by the banks. He thought also that bank 
notes issued on unencumbered assets, and subject to a tax, would promote elasticity 
in the supply of currency. 

Officers of the association for the ensuing year were chosen as follows : 

President, Wm. H. Peck, Cashier Third National Bank, Scranton; vice-presi- 
dent, John G. Reading, President Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Co., Wil- 
liamsport ; treasurer, E. E. Lindemuth, Treasurer Clearfield Trust Co. 

After extending thanks for the many courtesies received at Atlantic City, the 
convention adjourned. 


A meeting of the Trust Company Section was held October 6, taxation being the 
principal topic of discussion. Robert E. James was elected chairman, L. K. Stubbs, 
secretary and John G. Reading, treasurer—all re-elections. 


INDIANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The eighth annual convention of the Indiana Bankers’ Association was held at 
Indianapolis October 5 and 6. Governor Durbin made the address of welcome, and 
in the course of his remarks referred to the subject of bank supervision. He favored 
a law requiring a fixed paid-in capital of not less than $25,000 for private banks. 

He suggested that examination of banks be made to include an investigation of 
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the affairs of the managers, if they have outside interests to which the bank is mak, 
ing loans, and also the affairs of those who are large borrowers from the banks. 

Jonce Monyhan, President of the Citizens’ Bank, Orleans, responded to Governor 
Durbin’s welcome, after which President Bonner delivered his annual address. 

He said in part: ‘‘ Indiana is on a solid financial basis. We have attained a 
degree of independence thought impossible a few years since. Not long ago when 
New York trembled, Indiana had a spasm. Now New York may have a spasm and 
Indiana will scarcely tremble.” 

Andrew Smith, secretary, presented his report, which contained the following in 
reference to the membership: ‘‘We have in Indiana at present 694 banking insti- 





A. G. Lupton, President Indiana Bankers’ Association. 


(Cashier Blackford County Bank, Hartford City.) 


tutions, classified as follows: 178 National, 156 State, sixty-four Savings banks and 
trust companies, and 296 private banks and bankers. Of this number 4863are mem- 
bers of the Indiana Bankers’ Association in good standing, eighty-five new members 
having been added since our last convention. Two hundred and eighteen banks, 
bankers and trust companies are still unidentified with us.” 

After the presentation of a number of other reports, Hon. Addison C. Harris, of 
Indianapolis, spoke on the ‘‘ Regulation of Private Banking,” and H. P. Hilliard, 
Vice-President and Cashier of the Mechanics’ National Bank, St. Louis, spoke in 
favor of the uniform Negotiable Instruments Law. James W. Sale, President of 
the Farmers and Traders’ Bank, Markle, Ind., spoke on ‘‘ The Uniform Bill of Lad- 
ing as a Negotiable Instrument.” Addresses were also made by J. T. P. Knight, 
secretary of the Canadian Bankers’ Association; J. A. S. Pollard, Cashier of the 
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Fort Madison (Iowa) Savings Bank, and brief remarks by Hon. W. H. Taft, Secre- 
tary of War. W. E. Schweppe made an address on ‘‘ Credit Indemnity as a Safe- 
guard.” 

A. G. Lupton, Cashier of the Blackford County Bank, Hartford City, was chosen 
president of the association for the coming year. 


BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 


The eighteenth annual convention of the Bankers’ Association of the State of 
Illinois was held at the Illinois Building in the World’s Fair grounds, St. Louis, 
October 18 and 19, and was a great success, 740 delegates and guests registering 
their names and many more being present who did not register. 


E. D. DURHAM, President Bankers’ Association of the State of Tilinois. 


Wm. George, President of the Old Second National Bank, Aurora, presided over 
the sessions of the convention. J.C. Van Blarcom, Vice-President of the National 
Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, and President of the St. Louis Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation, made the address of welcome, and Geo. M. Reynolds, Vice-President of the 
Continental National Bank, Chicago, responded for the bankers. 

President George in his annual address outlined the work of the association for 
the past year, and then took up the various proposals for banking legislation, and 
made the following reference to loans on real estate : 
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“TI would recommend that the congressional committee should ascertain the sentiment of 
the bankers of this State on the question of the modification of the laws as to permitting 
National banks to loan, under restrictions, on real estate. Personally, I favor such modifica- 
tion, for [ have always found the quickest asset in hard times was a good farm mortgage, 
some able bankers in central reserve cities to the contrary notwithstanding, The law pro- 
viding for the establishment and regulation of American mortgage banks is an interesting 
subject deserving the attention of this association and our congressional committee. It is 
known as House Bill No. 11878. It has been discussed but little; it should receive our careful 
consideration.” 


In concluding his address, he said : 


“In reviewing the present financial conditions one may summarize by saying: prosperity 
is normal, economic conditions presage steady development along industrial lines; times are 
better and there is Jess agitation; increasing demands for merchandise unaffected by specu- 
Jation; almost entire absence of doubt as to the outcome of the presidential election; gen- 
eral advance in business growth based on conservative methods ; cotton and corn crop large 
and prices good for both; oat crop never better; wheat crops small, but high in price; these 
conditions and the certainty of no change in our national executive are responsible for the 
spirit of satisfaction and ease abroad in the land.” 


A notable feature of the convention was the address of Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Vice-President of the National City Bank, New York, and former Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. Mr. Vanderlip’s address was as follows : 


ADDRESS OF FRANK A. VANDERLIP, VICE PRESIDENT NatronaL Crry Bank, 
New York. 

The plan of holding the annual convention of the Illinois bankers within the limits of this 
great Exposition was certainly a happy one. Nothing that will be offered on this platform is 
likely long to claim your attention when there are such countless attractions of greater 
interest so close at hand. And I doubt if there will be anything offered which will compare 
in educational value with what you will find in the exhibits that have been collected about 
us. Iam as impatient as any of you to begin sightseeing, and I promise you that my address 
shall have one point of excellence—it will be brief. 

I have known something of former conventions of the Illinois Bankers’ Association. The 
proceedings of these conventions have been uniformly of much interest. I venture the pre- 
diction, however, that this meeting will be the most valuable one by all odds the association 
has ever held, and that would be so if the programme were to consist of nothing more than a 
word of welcome and you were to start at once on a round of sightseeing, which should fill 
all of the remaining time of the meeting. 1 know of no lesson more important to men con- 
trolling financial interests than one which will give them a clearer understanding of the 
resources of our own and other countries. Where else would it be possible so quickly and so 
distinctly to obtain a view of the material growth and of the commercial and industrial posi- 
tion of the United Stutes as here ? 

No men have greater need for an intelligent understanding of the progress and the out- 
look of the country’s development than have the men representing such great financial 
interests as you represent. You whose time is given to the administration of the vast capital 
which the banking interests of Lllinois have come to comprise, must have a broad and accu- 
rate understanding of the material resources, the commercial progress and the industrial 
development of America, and you have certainly acted wisely in deciding to hold your con- 
vention in the center of this unexampled exhibition of those resources and of that develop- 
ment. 

It has seemed to me especially fitting—considering our surroundings here—to attempt to 
review, in the briefest manner, a few of the figures illustrative of our material progress and 
to try to draw some deductions from them. 


CONDITIONS DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS. 


In order to get a setting for our comparisons, let us for a moment glance back at condi- 
tions during the last ten years. We will remember that we were ten years ago just emerging 
from the depression of the panic year of 1893, and that we were facing a great political and 
economic conflict over the silver issues. The whole world was filled with distrust in regard 
to the future of our standard of value and the chilling shadow of that distrust was falling 
heavily on our commerce and finances. 

Then came the definite verdict of the people, declaring for asound currency, and following 
that began au unexampled era of prosperity such as no other country, in any age, bas ever 
known. The expansion went beyond all the experiences of men of wffairs. We had learned 
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lessons of economy, of careful management and of cheap production in the cepression which 
followed the panic of 1893, and now we suddenly waked to the fact that we had obtained a 
grasp on the markets of the world. Our exports of manufactures ran up from $183,000,000 to 
$433,000,000 in half a dozen years, and this increase of $250,000,000 in the annual average of our 
exports of manufactured products made Europe stand aghast at what was denominated the 
American commercial invasion. Our general foreign trade balance assumed such totals as to 
cause economists seriously to consider what was tu happen to the rest of the industrial world 
if this march of progress went on. In half adozen years we piled up against other countries 
a trade balance in our favor of more than $2,600,000,000, a trade balance far larger than the 
net trade balance had been from the beginving of our Government down to the time this 
remarkable expansion started. 

And then we made mistakes. We were in the midst of a prosperity so great that it went 
beyond the experience of the most experienced. With the flood-tide of this prosperity cover- 
ing all of the old landmarks, it was small wonder that there were blunders made in steering 
the craft of business. We ran into excesses, extravagances and miscalculations. Capita] 
made mistakes of over-capitalization, labor made mistakes of arbitrary and unwise demands; 
every body made mistakes of extravagance. Producers made errors in estimating the de- 
mand and made miscalculations in the multiplication of their productive capacity. Those 
errors of estimate were almost unavoidable. There was a surplus demand above our pro- 
ductive capacity, and that demand went knocking at the door of first one factory, then 
another and another, producing the impression on the mind of each individual manufacturer 
that the demand legitimately pressing upon him warranted him in doubling his plant, and 
when every one started to double his productive capacity, capacity soon ran ahead of demand. 

The railroads were caughtin much thesame situation. They made buge engagements for 
expenditures which they felt were necessary in order to handle the traffic that was pressing 
onthem. For the time being, far too great a portion of liquid capital was absorbed into fixed 
forms of investment. Directly and indirectly, bank credits which were payable on demand 
were, in a dangerous proportion, converted into new manufacturing plants and into new rail- 
road tracks, equipment and terminals, Bank reserve fell until they were a danger signal 
pointing with certainty to the need for more conservative administration. Banks applied 
the financial brakes of higher and higher interest rates. Stock market values, unduly infla- 
ted by the spirit of optimism, which all-pervading, began to melt. 

Just two years ago this turn came. The decline which followed cut a billion dollars off 
the value of securities in a few months. The vast readjustment which such a change in 
values made necessary was accomplished, however, without panic, without great failures, 
and with few of those disasters which usually are the features of such a period. The way the 
country met the situation stands to-day as the most striking monument we have yet reared 
to our increasing wealth and financial strength. 

We have grown used to cycles in business; to regular periods of expansion followed by 
years of depression. These cycles have been of varying length, but, generally speaking, a decade 
would measure the time from one upturn to the next. Menof experience, therefore, expected 
that the depression which started two years ago would have to run something like the usual 
course, and would last at least for three or four years before we had again learned lessons of 
economy and had settled down to a solid basis upon which to rear a new structure of pros- 
perity. I have said that the experience of the most experienced had been set at naught by 
the rising tide that had marked the last great wave. Experience proved a poor guide in 
measuring the upturn; will it likewise be at fault in measuring the period of depression? Is 
the depression to be of shorter duration than in former business cycles? Have we already 
reached, after two years of down-grade, a level from which we can again start up to new 
heights of business expansion ? 

I cannot answer these questions, but [ want to present a few statistics that I believe 
have some bearing upon them. 


THE FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL OUTLOOK, 


What I have now to say has absolutely no application to the immediate course of the 
stock market. Whether stocks will be higher or lower to-morrow, next week or next month, 
I do not know, nor am I particularly cencerned, The fluctuations which mark the little sur- 
face waves are not matters of much moment. It has seemed to me, however, that it will be 
interesting, in view of the present condition of business affairs, and appropriate, considering 
the place which has been chosen for this meeting, to make some comparison of business sta- 
tistics to-day with conditions of ten yearsago, and to note what our position will be ten years 
hence, if the material development of the United States is to go on with approximately the 
sume rate of progress which has marked the development of the last ten years. I believe it 
is fair to assume that, generally speaking, something like that rate of progress will be main- 
tained, Certainly the outlook to-day, with currency uncertainty given away to a securely 
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fixed standard of value, with a sound and satisfactory banking position, and witb no left- 
over panic consequences to be reckoned with as was the case ten years ago—certainly such 
a situation offers reason for the presumption that we are in as favorable a position for devel- 
opment in the next ten years’ period as we were at the beginning of the last. 

Ten years ago we had a population of sixty-eight millions; to-day it is eighty-two mil- 
lions, and ten years hence, with this ratio of increase, the population of the United states will 
be ninety-eight millious. We will in the next ten yearsadd to our number a population equal 
to one-half of France. Such growth in numbers matched to our wealth of resources makes 
the sort of material out of which to shape an entirely new level of statistics marking the 
country’s material progress, 

The total wealth of the United States, according to the best estimates which we have, has 
risen in ten years from $75,009,000,000 to $106,000,000,000. Ten years more of increase will make 
the wealth of this country $149,000,000,000. When we remember that such a total will com- 
pare with the total of $42,000,000,000 in 18&0, the accumulation is seen to be at a rate almost 
incredible. 

Our money stock has increased in ten years from $1,600,000,000 to more than $2,500,000,000, 
and every dollar of it is sound, and every dollar of it ison a parity with gold. The actual gold 
stock itself increased in that period $250,000,C00. If the money stock increases in the next ten 
years in the same amounts, we wil! have $3,400,000,000 of circulation at the end of that period. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note that National bank-note circulation in the last ten years 
has risen from $172,000,000 ta $411,000,000, and one might stop to wonder, if this rate of increase 
is to go on, where the Government bonds are to come from in the next ten years to provide 
for a further increase of National bank circuiation of $250,000,000 or $300,000,000. Such inquiry 
points inevitably to the necessity of some change in our National banking laws in the due 
course of time. 

National bank deposits in ten years have doubled, going up from $1,600,000,000 to $3,300,- 
000,000. State bank deposits in that time have trebled, marking an increase of from about 
$660,000,000 to $1,900,000,000. 

A careful estimate of the total bank deposits in the United States to-day, National, State, 
Savings banks and trust companies, brings them up tO a grand total of $10,000,000,000, and 
that compares with a total ten years ago of $4,600,000,000. The increase has been well over 
double. Will it double again, and will we have $20,000,000,000 deposits in 1914? If we only 
make the same actual gain, we will have over $15,000,000,000, and barring any unexpected 
interference with our expansion, I believe that that is a conservative figure and inside the 
probabilities, 

Take the case of the institutions that each of you represent. Do you not anticipate as 
much growth in the next ten years as you have had in the last? If you do, and if those 
anticipations are fulfilled and the increase is general, the total of banking resources at the 
end of another decade must certainly bean astounding one. Your own banks in Illinois have 
far outstripped the average of the country, The total deposits of National and State banks 
in Illinois have increased in ten years from $213,000,000 to $572,000,000. Why should they not 
make similar gain in the next ten years, and Illinois deposits stand at $800,C00,000? 

In ten years we have seen railroad gross earnings increase from $1,200,000,000 to $1,900,000, - 
000. With only an equal actual increase, we will have railroad earnings of $2,.600,000,000 ten 
years from now; while, if the percentage of increase of the last decade were to be main- 
tained, the figures would reach $3,000,000,000. The lower total is the fairer presumption. 
With gross earnings reaching such a figure, with constantly improving methods of adminis- 
tration, and with more perfect roadbeds and equipment, we may expect to see steadily in- 
creasing economy of operation. Is it not fair to presume, then, that these vast gross earn- 
ings, coupled with a decreasing ratio of expenses, will most certainly provide tor an increas- 
ingly satisfactory return upon railroad investments? 

I will not weary you with too many statistics. If you are interested in pursuing such a 
line of inquiry, get the monthly summary of the Bureau of Statistics from Washington. In 
its way, it is as great an exposition of statistics as is this World’s Fair an exposition of 
material things, and it will well repay study. You will see from the figures which you will 
tind there, for instance, that our foreign trade, which ten years ago footed $1,500,000,000, was 
this year $2,450,000,000. Our exports of agricultural products may not increase much trom 
present figures, but it is safe to say that our increasing command of foreign markets for our 
manufactures wili perhaps bring the total of our foreign trade to $3,000,000,000 in the next 
decade. You will see that National bank loans and discounts, which were under $2,000,000.000 
ten years ago, are now $3,725,000.000. A similar increase would carry us above $4,500,000,000 in 
National bank loans ten years hence. Let us hope these loans will not increase with uncon- 
servative rapidity, Bank clearings of the country have increased two and a half times in ten 
years. If progress were to continue at this rate, we would show bank clearings of more than 
$200,000,000,000 at the end of the next ten years. You will find that the total mineral produc- 
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tion of the United States has increased in value from $650,000,000 to double that figure. If 
there is reason to suppose that this increase will continue, we will yet make a record of 
$2,000,000,000 as the annual product of our mines. Our production of steel has doubled in ten 
years. The value of the product of our cotton mills increased fifty per cent. The volume of 
business, as measured by the receipts of the Post Office Department, shows almost a hundred 
per cent. increase, those receipts coming up from $75,000,000, in 1894, to $144,000,000 for the 
present fiscal year. 


THE UNRIVALLED ECONOMIC STRENGTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 


These illustrations might be indefinitely continued, but I have given enough to point the 
one conclusion which I wish to emphasize, and that is, that you men who administer the great 
banking resources of the State of Illinois need to keep constantly before you some of these 
broad statistics of our material progress. Their study cunnot help but be encouraging and 
useful. They must lead to the conclusion that, in the combination of population and natural 
resources, we stand, as a country, absolutely unrivaled, and with nothing to balk our pro- 
gress, but our own mistakes. lf we look abroad, we see England struggling under most 
adverse conditions, a great portion of her industrial population actually underfed, and a 
million people receiving aid uoder her Poor Laws. We see in France a nation grown rich by 
thrift, a nation where economy has become a disease, and in the growth of it all initiative for 
new accomplishment has been lost. In Italy we see a great industrial awakening, but condi- 
tions still so hard that a large percentage of our 800,000 immigrants annually come from that 
country. In Germany we find a barren land yielding from the fielés most meagerly and from 
the mines hardly at all, but with a population whose energy, intelligence and education has 
built, out of most discouraging conditions, a vast industrial organization which is our one 
real competitor in the markets of the world. If we will accept from the Germans something 
of their scientifie methods, their carefulness, their thoroughness and their willingness for 
hard work, and bring such qualities to bear upon our own resources, the figures which I have 
been quoting as possibilities of the future will yet look small. 

These statements are generalities intended to apply only over considerable periods. 
That the next ten years is to see to some extent a repetition of the development of the last 
ten, is, I think, a fair presumption. Whether that upward movement has already started or 
whether it is to start next month or next year, I do not profess to know, and nothing that 1 
have said should be taken as indicating the fixing of a definite date in regard to returning 
prosperity. Business to-day is unsatisfactory in many respects. The memories of the sore 
spots which the declines of the last two years have left will make many people slow in accept- 
ing the conclusion that we are ready for another great commercial advance. We are always 
in danger of overdoing, and we may for the moment, perhaps, have already made that error, 
for prices have shown most substantial recovery—a recovery certainly in advance of what 
would be warranted by the present actual conditions. It is safe to say, however, that we are 
to-day in a sound financial position. Bank reserves are ample—at least National bank 
reserves are. Bank loans and discounts are not of a character to offer grounds for any gen- 
eral criticism. We have probably fully paid off the foreign indebtedness in the shape of 
finance bills which two or three years ago had reached large totals. We are in a position to 
command international credits and tu bring gold to strengthen our reserves, if we should 
need it. I believe there is no danger ahead of interference with business development as a 
result of the Presidential election. We have a corn crop that is worth a billion dollars, a cot- 
ton crop worth $600,000,000, and a wheat crop worth $412,000,000. The value of these three 
crops alone this year is $2,012,000,000, which compares with the value of these same crops ten 
years ago of $1,067,000,000. 

We have learned some valuable lessons in finance, and the memory of the last two years 
reminding us of the results of the mistakes made at the height of the boom period is keenly 
enough in our minds to warrant the belief that we will administer our financial affairs with a 
fair degree of common sense for some time tocome. We have learned that there is not a new 
political economy, but that, in spite of our vast resources, our growing wealth and our recu- 
perative power, we must obey the same old sound laws of finance and commerce that have 
long ruled. , 

I am convinced that the possibilities of another great business expansion are at hand, but 
connected with those great possibilities are great responsibilities. Those responsibilities are 
largely on your shoulders, The bankers of this country will, in the wisdom of the adminis- 
tration of their trust, or in their lack of wisdom, have great influence on the beginning, the 
extent and the length of this next period of prosperity. 


WISE BANKING LAWS AND WISE BANK MANAGEMENT NEEDED. 


I cannot too strongly emphasize my belief in the importance of having our banks and 
financial interests prepared to play their proper part in the return of prosperity and the fur- 
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ther development of business. We need banking laws that are wise and banking administra- 
tion that is wise. Encouragement toa wild speculative boom at this time, when improvement 
is justified more by hopes and possibilities than by immediate actual conditions, might set 
the whole period of recovery back a month, six months, a year. A great speculative boom 
now is not what is needed. It is indeed one of the special dangers. If bankers in the great 
centers are unconservative in the inducements they hold out to secure deposits, and accumu- 
late great stocks of money which will loan at such low rates as to encourage unduly a specu- 
lative spirit, they will strike a blow at this returning prosperity which may long delay its 
coming. 

There is another danger in the banking situation. During the height of the last commer- 
cial expansion people so iost their heads as to excuse their extravagant and foolish actions by 
saying that there was a new political economy, that the old laws no longer applied under the 
new conditions. They were wrong, lamentably wrong. And to-day a thing for the bankers 
of this country to remember is that there has been discovered no new law of finance which 
makes banking without reserves safe and conservative. A bank holding money repayable on 
demand must keep a fair proportion of that money in its vaults, The experience of all finan- 
cial history points to that necessity. Whenever the law has been violated disaster has ulti- 
mately tollowed. Do not permit yourselves to believe that there has been any new discovery 
in finance which will safely permit banking without reserves. 

1 believe that the conditions are again favorable to a return of prosperity. I believe it is 
time for optimism. So long as we remember in humbleness our mistakes and hold close to a 
proper conservatism, the course of financial events seems likely to tollow only one general 
direction, and that is toward improvement, toward expanding business and toward better 
times. 


An interesting and instructive address was made by Hartman Baker, Cashier of 
the Merchants’ National Bank, Philadelphia. He was followed by Hon. William B, 
Ridgely, Comptroller of the Currency, whose address is given in full below, 


Bank EXAMINATIONS AND FatLures.— ADDkREss OF TIon. Wittiam Borner 
RIDGELY, CoMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


No National bank whose officers strictly obeyed the National Bank Act ever failed, not 
one. It may almost be said that not one which did not make loans in excess of the ten per 
cent. limit hasever failed. The practically universal rule is that all failures are due to excess 
loans to one interest or group of interests generally owned or controlled by the officers of 
the bank itself. In the Comptroller’s office, when any question is raised in regard to a bunk 
and the examiner’s reports are sent for, the first thing looked at is loans to officers und 
directors, and then excess loans. If the officers owe the bank little or nothing and there are 
no excess loans, it is seldom necessary to look much further, for the bank is almost sure to be 
found in good condition. There are rare cases of sudden flight of bank oflicers, disclosing 
unexpected forgeries, defalcations or theft of money, leaving the bank a wreck, but these 
are almost invariably the last of a chain of misdeeds beginning with the loaning of undue 
and illegal amounts by the officers to themselves, or concerns in which they are interested. I 
believe the limit on loans is the most useful and valuable of all the restrictions of the bank 
act. 1 am inclined to agree with the views of most of my predecessors in office who have 
recommended that the ten per cent. limit be extended to cover surplus as well as capital, but 
I should rather see no change than have this provision made too liberal. 


INADEQUATE MEANS OF ENFORCING THE LAW. 


These statements may suggest the question: If absolute safety lies in the enforcement 
of this clause of the law, why is it not strictly and absolutely enforced by the Comptroller's 
office? Fortunately, it does not necessarily follow that all banks who violate this section do 
fail, and, unfortunately, there are several serious difficulties which prevent the literal and 
invariable enforcement of the ten per cent. provision. The most serious handicap is the lack 
of any moderate penalty enforcible by the Comptreller. The only penalty provided by the 
bank act for a violation of this provision 1s a suit by the Comptroller for a forfeiture of the 
bank’s charter. That is, there isno punishment but death for evena misdemeanor. In forty 
years no Comptroller has ever felt justified in invoking this severe retribution for such viola- 
tions as have occurred. Violations which result seriously enough to justify such punishment 
invariably bring 1t on at once, in the insolvency of the bank, which terminates the charter in 
a receivership without any suit. Examiners have the most positive instructions to report to 
the Comptroller each and every excess loan they find, not only those which are plainly so, 
but all those which they have any reason to suspect are such, concealed by the use of other 
names or similar devices, It is probable that all are not discovered or even suspected, but 
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most of them are sooner or later found and reported, however skillfully concealed. They are 
always made the subject of criticism in letters to the bank from the office, and the bank is 
notified that the loan should be reduced immediately to the iegal limit. This at least serves 
to fix the responsibility on the directors, and the courts have firmly placed the liability upon 
the directors for all such excess loans. Thisis # most important factor, and places a very 
potent weapon in the hands of th» Comptroller with which to bring the officers and directors 
in line. It is very frequently the chief or only means by whiéh he is able to bring such 
immediate or strong pressure to bear on those involved as to compel the taking up of loans, 
giving additional security, or paying into the bank sufficient funds to restore impaired 
capital, and, in many cases, to save and make perfectly solvent banks which would otherwise 
have fuiled, perhaps very disastrously. When a bank failure occurs, there is frequently 
severe local criticism and feeling against the bank examiner, and sometimes the Comptroller's 
office. It is, perhaps, claiming too much to say this is never justified, but from the records of 
the offive and my own experience, I believe the cases in which the examiner is much to blame 
are rare. I have found that the examiners as a class, are competent, hard-working, honest 
and conscientious, and that their work is well done. Considering that they are alone and too 
remote from Washington for any personal watching, there is as little disposition to slight the 
work as could be expected. There are seventy-five examiners ip the United States to make 
10,914 examinations each year, or an average of 145 per examiner. They are paid by fees, 
from twenty to thirty-five dollars for each examination of the ordinary banks outside of the 
reserve cities,and make, aboveexpenses, from two thousand to four thousand dollars a year, 
except in a very few large places, where it exceeds the larger amount, The system would be 
improved by paying the men salaries, and having more of them, so they could give more time 
to each bank, as has frequently been recommended in the Comptroller’s reports. But no 
system of examinations can or is expected to supply honesty or ability in bank management . 
Unless shareholders elect honest and competent directors who do direct, and they choose 
honest, experienced, capable officers, who huve the brains and character required, there is no 
system which can make up for their lack. 


DUTIES OF BANK DIRECTORS. 


The bank examiner and the Comptroller's office have certain duties which they must pcr- 
form and for which they are responsible, and it is no excuse for them to put blame for their 


failure todo so in any way upon the directors of the bank. On the other hand, the directors 
also have independent duties which they must bear and which they cannot shift to the exam- 
iners. It is no answer toa charge of neglect of these duties to criticise or complain of the 
bank examiner. The Bank Act provides that “The affairs of each association shall be man- 
aged by not less than five directors,”’ und that “each director, when appointed or elected, 
shall tuke an oath that he will, so far as the duty devolves on him, diligently and honestly 
administer the affairs of such association, and will not knowingly violate, or willingly permit 
to be violated, any of the provisions of this title.” No man is fulfilling the obligations 
assumed in this oath who accepts an election as director of a bank and then allows the officers 
to manage all its affairs without really letting him know what is going on in the bank at all, 
as is too often the case. Directors of banks, especially in small towns and country banks, are 
very often farmers, professional or business men who are not expert accountants and to 
whom the books of the bunk, and, in fact, all its operations, are more or Jess of a mystery . 
They are apt to feel that because the officers are so much more familiar with the business and 
what is shown by the books and statements, and more especially because they have faith and 
confidence in these officers, that everything is all right, and there is no use in their making 
inquiries. The duty of a bank director, if he would fulfill the obligation imposed by his oath 
and protect the interests of the shareholders for whom he is a trustee, and the creditors, to 
whom he is under even greater moral obligations, requires that he should know positively 
that the affairs of the bank are being properly managed. Meetings of the directors should be 
held regularly and frequently, and be well attended by all the members of the board. At 
these meetings the officers should be required to make full, complete and intelligent report s 
in such form and detail as to be easily understood by the directors, All loansand important 
transactions should be reported and passed upon, and especially all notes and securities should 
be submitted for the personal inspection of the members of the board who are not active 
officers. All loans to officers and directors should be more closely scrutinized and examined 
than any others, and the amount of their total liabilities clearly understood. In addition to 
guch exhibitions as are made at regular meetings, the directors should have frequent thorough 
examinations made by committees of the board, or experts employed for the purpose. These 
should be made independently of the active officers of the bank and with all the incredulity 
of the proverbial Missourian, everything should be shown and no man’s word taken for 
anything. 

Every clerk and every officer of the bank should be examined and checked up as tho- 
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rougbly as possible, and required to show the examining committee or auditor just how the 
matters in his charge stand. No man who is in a position of trust has any right to resent 
such an examination, and one who has a proper appreciation of the relation he bears to those 
who have reposed trust and confidence in him will welcome such an opportunity to show that 
he has been faithful and efficient. If all boards of bank directors would do their full duty in 
the way here outlined, bank failures would almost come toanend. Banks would, of course, 
make losses, and occasionally one might fail, but it would be rare, and the result of very 
unusually bad judgment and incapable management. We would very seldom have such 
sudden and sensational failures of banks, looted from the inside by men who have stood high 
in their communities, and even thought to be models of honesty and trustworthiness. This 
is not too much to ask and require of bank directors, but simply the performance of the duty 
they owe to shareholders and depositors which the law requires of them and which they have 
sworn to perform. 

There should be the most complete co-operation possible between directors and examiners 
in making examinations. In the book of instructions, National bank examiners are advised 
to call in two or three directors to go over the loans and discounts, and to call their attention 
to any irregularities which may appear. It is frequently difficult to get directors to do this 
work, important asit is. In no other way can the examiner or the directors so surely dis- 
cover forged or fraudulent notes. An examiner, especially one who bas been for some time 
in the same district,soon gets a pretty good idea of the credits in the district, and can tell 
very well when a bank is getting too big a line of doubtful paper, but with the time at his 
disposal be cannot tell as to the genuineness of signatures or even hope to remember all the 
customers of a bank whose paper he is to pass on. The directors can do this much better 
than he can, and in many cases the assistance of directors leads to the discovery of grave 
irregularities which otherwise would almost surely have escaped the examiner, 

In the case of a recent failure, it was found that a large portion of the loans and discounts 
were represented by forged notes which had been carried probably for years. This is the 
kina of a condition which is likely to deceive the best examiners. Officers who are carrying 
on such frauds have every advantage of the examiner, who could hardly by any possibility 
be familiar enough with the customers’ signatures and the business of the bank to detect 
such forgeries. Anything like thorough examinations by the directors or local people who 
know the community and who are the customers of the bank would have been much more 
apt to find some circumstance which would lead to such suspicions as to end in discovering 
any fraud which existed. 

Banks do not often fail suddenly. Except in times of widespread panic or the rare cases 
of unjustifiable runs, caused by false rumors, the process is apt to be a gradual one. At the 
end, the question whether a bank is solvent or not is frequently a matter of judgment and 
opinion as to the value of certain assets, notes or securities. Unless there has been gross dis- 
honesty, anda bank has been robbed from the inside, there is always a hope, and frequently a 
strong probability, that some assistance may be had, or some way be found to save the bank. 
In my own experience, I have been surprised to find how often this can be, and is done, 
In more cases than I had supposed possible, banks that are reported in very bad shape are 
brought into line and saved. The failure of a bank in any community is such a serious mat- 
ter, and the damage is so far reaching in its ramifications and often so lasting in the blighting 
and crippling effect on almost every industry and business in the vicinity, that 1 feel it is the 
highest duty of the examiner and the Comptroller, and one of the most valuable services they 
can render, to save a bank whenever it can possibly be done. I have felt justified in taking 
some chances to do this, and the results have confirmed the wisdom of doing so. When the 
affairs of a bank have reached this very serious stage, they are not apt to get worse while the 
attempts are being made to save it. Rather is it more probable that those interested will 
bend every energy for the collection or securing of doubtful items, and thus the creditors 
and shareholders will! benefit to the extent that these efforts succeed if the bank does finally 
close. It is much better to let one bank occasionally keep open too long than to close a bank 
which a few days’, or perhaps a few hours’, careful, firm handling would have saved. 

I had one case where, on the showing made, the examiner was ordered to close a bank. 
The telegraphic order was accidently delayed in reaching him, and before it was received 
additional assistance had been secured. The examiner had the discretion and courage to wire 
for further instructions before obeying orders to close the bank, and the original order was 
suspended pending developments. The bank continued in operation, and has now been reor- 
ganized and put into good shape. 

It is in cases of this kind where an examiner is called on to use the greatest tact, judgment 
and ability. Fair-weather examiners are plepty, easy to get and as easy to keep. Examiners 
who show real ability in crises are apt to make such a good impression among the bankers 
they meet that they are sought for as bank officers. One of the difficulties of the Comptrol- 
ler’s office is that so many of the best examiners leave the service just at the time of their 
greatest usefulness because they are offered greater inducements than the examiner's pay. 
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At the time of a bank failure one of the most difficult and delicate matters for the exam- 
iner, Receiver and Comptroller’s office to manage is the information which shall be given to 
the press, the public, the creditors and the shareholders. It is the policy of the Currency 
Bureau to give out all the information which they properly can, but a little consideration 
will show that this is necessarily very little, and is generally far less than is expected and, in 
many cases, demanded. Experience of many years in almost every conceivable kind of case, 
however, but confirms the wisdom of the policy which has gradually been adopted. A bank 
failure is almost invariably fullowed by considerable excitement in the community in which 
it occurs. Very frequently the officers of the bank, if disgracefully or criminally involved, 
commit suicide, and in some cases creditors who have made disastrous losses kill themselves. 
Rumors and reports of all kinds quickly circulate, and there is the greatest desire on the part 
of every one to know the exact facts. The newspapers want to satisfy this demand, and be- 
siege the officials in charge and the Comptroller’s office with inquiries. The stockholders and 
creditors more naturally, and with greater reason, demand that they shall be told the exact 
condition of the bank’s affairs. If this could all be determined quickly or in any short time 
with reasonable accuracy, it should and would be given out. But you, as bankers, will realize 
how difficult it must be to get quickly any complete knowledge of the situation, and how 
much better it is to give out nothing than an inaccurate or wrong statement. Any one who 
owes money to a bank or who has money on deposit with it is entitled to the protection of 
having it kept confidential just as much after the bank hag failed as before, and the impro- 
priety of giving to the public any statement containing this information is manifest. The 
most insistent demands, however, generally come from the creditors, who ask what they are 
likely to get for their claims, and stockholders, who, naturally, want to know how deeply 
they are involved and what they may be called upon to pay. Of course it is utterly impossi- 
ble for the Receiver or Comptroller to ascertain this uotil there is time to carefully investi- 
gate all the affairs of the bank. These are, of course, involved in all sorts of complications, 
and notbing but time and patient work can give any accurate or complete knowledge. No 
estimate can be made quickly, and should not be given out if it could. If the estimate should 
prove too high, the creditors would complain that they were misled and be disappointed at 
the result. If it should be too low, many creditors might be induced by necessity to part 
with their claims for less than their fair value. There is, therefore, no safe course but to 
wait until the Receiver can carefully ascertain what assets the bank has and what claims are 


proved before it can be told whut the first dividend to the creditors can be and what amount, 
if any, the shareholders shall be assessed. 


CRIMINAL ACTS OF OFFICERS. 


In the great majority of failures, the officers have been guilty of criminal acts. It is 
charges and rumors in regard to these matters which produce the greatest teeling and excite- 
ment. People who feel that they have been robbed and swindled by the men in whom they 
put the greatest trust are naturally very vehement in their demands for swift and immediate 
punishment upon the wrongdoers. The newspapers want to be given all the facts and to 
publish all the charges and suspicions at once almost regardless of consequences. The accused 
officers are tried and convicted on the streets ; every rumor is believed and magnified, adding 
to the proof of their guilt. Sometimes the criminality is so flagrant and the evidence so 
abundant and plain that the examiner or receiver can swear out warrants and make arrests 
at once, but this is not always the case. In many cases the facts are not so readily ascer- 
tained, but are only obtained by careful and thorough investigation. This requires skill and 
tact in the handling of the indignant creditors and shareholders, in collecting the evidence, 
acting vigorously when it is sufficient, and cautiously and with prudence until the case is 
made. All these questions, however, are more for the United States District Attorney, and, 
through him, the Department of Justice, to handle than for the Comptroller’s office or its 
officials. 

It is generally very difficult for the indignant public to realize that this must be done 
carefully, and often very quietly, and that there is just as great necessity to avoid unjustly 
accusing a bank officer as to fail to arrest one who may be guilty. While it may appear as if 
there is nothing being done because there is nothing in the newspapers and no talk in regard 
to prosecutions, the officers of justice are always put to work at once, and every possible 
effort is made to establish the guilt of any one who has broken the law. As you can probably 
realize, it is not always easy to get the evidence in such shape as to convict a man who is really 
guilty before a jury. If he has fled, taking money out of the vault with him, the case is, of 
course, very clear. Rut if the criminal acts have been more complicated, such as the manip- 
ulation of notes, securities and accounts, making fraudulent entries, or having them made 
by others, although the expert accountants may make a case so perfeetly plain and convinc- 
ing that a jury composed of, say, members of your banking association, or any one familiar 
with such matters would at once convict, a skillful lawyer for the defense will often confuse 
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the jury, and sometimes even the court, so that men who should be punished severely go 
free. I have recently known a case where the Government witness explained to me what 
he had proved and how he did it. There could be no possible doubt in the mind of any man, 
experienced in such matters, of the guilt of the accused, but the Federal grand jury had 
refused to indict them, it being reported that there was not a vote in favor of indictment. 
An old examiner has told me lately of a case some years ago in the Northwest, where some 
adventurers had got possession of a bank which they subsequently wrecked. When they 
began to get in trouble from their own loans in the bank, they bought, for almost nothing, 
from the Receiver of a mercantile concern which was being liquidated, a large amount in face 
value of uncollectable and practically worthless notes of farmers in the vicinity. By some 
means they got these notes, or many of them, renewed in the name of the bank. They then 
substituted these renewed notes for good notes belonging to the bank, collected the money 
on these good notes and kept it. The examiner says he made a case which would have been 
as plain as day to any banker, or the most ordinary bookkeeper, from the entries inthe books 
of the bank, but the jurors who tried the case either could not or would not see it, and the 
men were never convicted of their crime. 

It is frequently the case that the affairs of the bank can be so adjusted that it may safely 
resume business. Of the 465 banks which have failed in the last forty years, forty-nine have 
resumed, and of these forty-five are still in operation. Next to preventing the failure of a 
bank, the most important service which the Comptroller’s office can render is to restore it to 
solvency and prosperity if it can be properly and safely done. Examiners and receivers are 
instructed to give all possible assistance to efforts of this kind which, in so many cases, are 
successful and satisfactory. 


HUMOROUS INCIDENTS, 


In spite of the seriousness of bank examinations and failures, they have their humorous 
sides and incidents too like almost everything else, and we have some very queer cases. One 
small bank of $25,000 capital and $20,000 surplus, had about $150,000 of deposits, making about 
$195.000 total funds available. One man owned all the stock but enough to qualify four otber 
directors and ran the bank himself. The examiner reported that he had loaned $150,000 or 
more to one concern or group of concerns which he also owned and ran, the collateral being 


receipts for cotton and cotton seed. Of course a very strong letter was sent him at once, and 
he came to the Comptroller’s office in person. He explained that good loans were hard for 
him to get, and that what he had done was absolutely safe, and the best thing he could do 
with the money. He saw the cotton and cotton seed every day; it was all insured, the bank 
was protected by a wide margin in price, which was true, and the money could be had on 
demand by shipping the cotton any day on an hour’s notice. He said to the Comptroller 
nothing could be safer than those loans. “1 would rather have the notes than money any 
day. I could not do anything with the money I would know so much about ; and, my Lord, 
Mr. Comptroller, don’t [ know whether or not I am going to pay myself that money when I 
want it?” He was told if the money could be collected so quickly and easily he must do it 
at once and reduce his loan to the legal limit. This he did within a few days. He was doubt- 
less right about the loan being good, and I doubt if he yet realizes the impropriety of loaning 
himself so much of other people’s money when he was so dead sure he would pay it back to 
himself when he needed it. 

Another bank in the cattle country, prosperous and otherwise in excellent condition, had 
an enormous overdraft by one man which was criticised severely by the office. The Presi- 
dent of the bank, who was East, came +o answer the letter in person, and proved to be a 
character almost equal to Owen Wister’s Virginian. He told the Comptroller all the circum- 
stances of the transaction. The man who owed the money and he had gone West together. 
Both had been cowboys, and they had slept side by side on the ground, sometimes with only 
one blanket for the two. They had saved money together and had been partners in cattle 
raising. The proceeds of this overdraft bad bought a lot of cattle this old partner was graz- 
ing and expected to feed and fatten. The banker had no interest with him now, but hesaw the 
man almost every day and the cattle frequently. Hesaid: “Mr. Comptroller, that man isn’t 
going tocheat me. He would not move those cattle off if he could, and could not if he would, 
without my knowing it. I know that man is as honest as any man that ever lived. Me and 
him know each other better than most husbands and wives know each other. He knows me 
and I know him better than his Maker. I know he will pay me that money when he sells the 
cattle, and he knows I would kill him if he didn’t. That overdraft is just as good as his note, 
so what is the use of my taking a note? If I did, he would not want to pay me but twelve 
per cent., and now he is paying me eighteen.” A slight difference of six per cent. must rather 
appeal to men whofsometimes loan at two, or even one per cent., on stock, however, which 
you count by shares rather than by the head, and in markets where bulls are, perhaps even 
on the weakest days, more plentiful than steers. It is possible also that the contemplated 
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means necessary as a last resort to enforce the ultimate responsibility, should be given some 
consideration in determining a proper remuneration for the service rendered. I took some 
pains to learn the result of this operation, and was glad to know that the cattle did well, and 
the cattle man paid the overdraft and bad a good profit left after paying his old partner 
eighteen per cent. 


VALUE OF KNOWING YOUR CUSTOMERS. 


As a matter of fact, our cowboy banker had in his own way applied a true principle of 
banking credit to this transaction, and in spite of the surroundings, the relation between 
them was the ideal one between a banker and his customer, based on a thorough knowledge 
of each other. He knew his customer and his business thoroughly, and knew he was worthy 
of the credit he gave him. If the same relation could exist between all bankers and their 
customers, there would be less need of bank examinations and all the precautions | have 
been discussing. 

The point I wish to emphasize, however, is that the responsibility for bank management 
is by the law placed upon the board of directors. By accepting a place on a bank board and 
tuking the oath of office, a man accepts this responsibility and swears he will diligently and 
honestly administer the affairs of the association. He is under every morul and legal obliga- 
tion to perform his duty fully and completely. If every board of bank directors in the coun- 
try, both National and State, would fully realize the importance of the trust reposed in them, 
and diligently, as well as honestly, do their full duty by the bank, failures of such institutions 
would be exceedingly rare. It is certainly not asking too much of men who accept such 
trusts that they simply do their plain sworn duty. 


Hon. David R. Francis, President of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Associa- 
tion, spoke on the attractions of the Fair, and John L. Hamilton described the recent 
convention of the American Bankers’ Association in New York, also the San Fran- 
cisco convention. 

A pleasing incident next took place—the presentation of pins to cach of the former 
presidents and secretaries of the Bankers’ Association of Illinois, who accepted the 
tokens in brief speeches. . 


Frank P. Judson, Cashier of the Bankers National Bank, Chicago, delivered his 
report as secretary at the second day’s session, showing a present membership of 
910, compared with 830 in July, 1903. H.C. Hamilton, President of the Bank of 
Girard, as treasurer of the association, reported a balance of $4,862 on hand. 

E. J. Parker, of Quincy, read his report as chairman of the Congressional com- 
mittee, which was in part as follows: 


“I might, Mr. President, make a few observations in this connection with reference to 
continuing the committee on Federal legislation. I think the question of currency reform 
should perhaps be initiated in the West; not that I wish to intimate that any sectional feel- 
ing should be aroused, but we can hardly expect the work to be undertaken in the East or 
through New York city. But under any new legislation contemplating issues of bank cur- 
rency other than under the present system of National bank notes, the imperial cities of the 
West, say Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco, and I might mention others, should 
become, ultimately, centers for the redemption of bank-note issues, and with their widespread 
interests profoundly interested in all that relates to this subject. On this committee, if con- 
tinued, you, Mr. President, or your successor, should be very careful in the selection of its 
members, and I would respectfully suggest that the ablest political economist in the State of 
Illinois should be a member of it. 

x ” - * x * * * * 7 * 

What dangers underlie our presentsystem? 1 will put the matter interrogatively, rather 
than to state it affirmatively. Will you not admit that under our present inflation of the 
currency, notwithstanding the great increase in the production of gold, there has been a 
great congestion in the city of New York which leads to unwise speculation and creates con- 
ditions resulting in unstable and fluctuating rates of interest ? 

Again, will you not admit that the time has come for a change in the sub-Treasury sys- 
tem? That system was inaugurated when the Government wished to control enough gold 
(only a few thousand dollars at the time) to pay its interest obligations. To-day gold, in the 
United States Treasury, is counted by the hundreds of millions. The receipts from internal 
revenue should not be locked up there, but deposited in the banks. 

Treasury notes issued during the Civil War it was thought at the time would be but a 
temporary issue. 
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Will you not admit that this issue, as well as silver certificates and National bank notes, 
cannot respond to the demands of trade? The limitation in the amount of National bank 
notes which can be retired monthly was intended, at the time, as an inflation measure. With 
the demand issues of the Government and silver certificates once retired, and the amount of 
Government bonds decreasing, there would be a necessity for some new and well secured 
form of currency which could be retired, when nu longer needed, as rapidly as it is put out. 
What are the conditions to-day? Take upthe morning paper and you will read that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is watching the market rates for money and may, if necessary, assist 
in stimulating the further issue of National bank notes. We should never be compelled to 
look to Wasaington for any help in times of monetary stringency. Under a proper system 
the business interests of the country would not do so, but could take care of themselves. 
Demand money in New York this summer has been at a fraction of one per cent., when in 
St. Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis, New Orleans and San Francisco, it has ranged from four to 
five per cent. It is in the interest of all classes of business that we should have more stable, 
and, if possible, equalized rates of interest throughout the country. If wecan have National 
legislation which will give us (whether in your lifetime or mine, I cannot say) a currency 
redeemable in gold, secured by a safety fund, with periodical and compulsory redemptions 
in the leading cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific (not redeemable, as at present, only in 
the City of Washington, which is not a commercial center) what would be the result? There 
would be less congestion in the city of New York, and bankers would be compelled to carry 
large balances in the great commercial centers of the country. Interest rates, therefure, 
would be more nearly normal, stable and, in time, possibly. equalized throughout the country. 

There is a great waste under our present system. Consider, for a moment, the severity 
of the contraction of credits and liquidation lasting for a long period of years after the panics 
of 1873 and 1893. We have had in times past presidential candidates on greenback platforms, 
namely : General Weaver, Peter Cooper, General Butler, and I am not quite sure whether 
Horace Greely was for or against greenback inflation. In our country there is a division of 
sentiment—I might almost say parties. It has been claimed that ** prosperity depends on 
values; values depend on the supply of money: the more money, the higher values; the 
higher values, the greater prosperity.”” Opposed to this erroneous statement, or party—if 
you please—I will say, prosperity depends upon the continuous industry and enterprise of 
labor, in the fields, factories and mines. 

The result of the coming presidential election neither you nor I can tell; nor, in the 
event of the defeat of Judge Parker, what reasons may be assigned for it. We do know that 
there are radical elements in both parties, and it is impossible to tell what legislation may, 
with the illusive idea of the omnipotence of governmental fiat, be proposed. 

In closing, let me put it again interrogatively, rather than affirmatively: Should there 
not be a reform in the sub-Treasury system of the United States? Should not the demand 
issues of the Government and silver certificates be retired, and some substitution made for 
National bank notes, which, it is admitted, are regulated in amount solely by the price of 
bonds, quite irrespective of the business demands of the country ? 

In general, should we not all make the principles of banking more and more a study, and 
be prepared to assist in bringing about reforms in national legislation? In the conduct ot 
your own business have there not been times when progress is only made by taking some bold 
steps, and at the right time? Whether lowa, or any other State, should continue to act with 
us, let us take a bold stand, so that we may be prepared to support any wise financial legisla- 
tion and oppose such legislation as would be disturbing and dangerous to the business inter- 
ests of the country.” 


E. D. Durham, of Onarga, was elected president, John S§. Little, treasurer, and 
F, P. Judson was re elected secretary. 


MARYLAND BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The ninth annual convention of the Maryland Bankers’ Association was held in 
the old Senate Chamber of the State House, at Annapolis, October 27 and 28. 

After prayer by Rev. Joseph P. McComas, of St. Anne’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Governor Warfield made the address of welcome. He said that the bankers 
of Maryland had the custody and control of over $220,000,000, and that last year 
they paid over $500,000 in State, county and municipal taxes. An address of wel- 
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come was also made by James M. Munroe, of Annapolis. Charles Hann, Assistant 
Cashier of the National Mechanics’ Bank, Baltimore, responded for the bankers. 

President H. H. Haines then delivered his annual address, and after describing 
the association’s activities, took occasion to praise the resolution and energy shown 
by the bankers and people of Baltimore generally in overcoming the effects of the 
great fire. Reports of various committees were read, following which an impromptu 
address was made by James H. Eckels, President of the Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago, and former Comptroller of the Currency. He declared that the Comptroller 
exercised greater power over the fiscal affairs of the country than any official in the 
Government, but that this power was not derived so much from the statutes as from 
the willing aid given the Comptroller by the banks under his supervision. 

Addresses were also made by J. Wirt Randall, Ex-Gov. William Pinkney White, 
Wm. Ingle and John M. Nelson. 

For the ensuing year the following officers were chosen: President, Gen. John 
Gill, President Mercantile Trust and Deposit Co., Baltimore ; vice-presidents, Wil- 
liam F. Applegarth, President Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Cambridge: 
Robert K. Waring, President Central Savings Bank, and R. Vinton Lansdale, Cash- 
ier National Exchange Bank, both of Baltimore ; William B. Spiva, Cashier Bank 
of Somerset, Princess Anne; Stevenson A. Williams, President Harford National 
Bank, Belair; Harold Harding, Cashier Patapsco Nationa] Bank, Ellicott City ; A. 
G. Thomas, Treasurer Savings Institution, Sandy Spring ; Jacob W. Hook, Presi- 
dent Old Town National Bank, Baltimore ; Capt. Frederick M. Colston, of the bank- 
ing house of Wilson, Colston & Co., Baltimore, and John Crowther, President Tow- 
son National Bank. Charles Hann, Assistart Cashier of the National Mechanics’ 
Bank, Baltimore, was elected secretary, and Wm. Marriott, Cashier of the Western 
National Bank, Baltimore, who has been treasurer of the association since 1897, was 
re-elected to that office. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Moopy’s Manuva OF CoRPORATION SECURITIES. JOHN Moopy, Editor. New 
York : Moody Publishing Co. 

The scope of the work is sufficiently indicated by its title. It embraces in its 
2,369 pages very full information in regard to all classes of corporate securities, and 
bankers, trust company officers and investors generally will find it an exceedingly 
valuable work for reference. 


B.LvuE Book anp CycLoPpaEpiA. Pittsburg: Whitney, Stephenson & Co. 


Hand-books of general knowledge are always useful, and this one seems to em- 
body a large amount of information within small compass. The range of subjects 
is wide, including a dictionary of the English language, a compendium of general 
knowledge, gazetteer and atlas of the world, a cook-book, garden manual, twen- 
tieth century census, etc., etc. 


BaNKING PUBLICITY; A MANUAL ON THE ART OF ADVERTISING THE BUSINESS OF 
FrnanciAL Institutions. By Francis R. Mortson. New York: Moody 
Publishing Co: 

That banks must advertise is a fact now recognized by every progressive banker. 
Since this is true, it follows that the most effective way of advertising should be 
carefully studied. Mr. Morison has gathered the views of a number of representa- 
tive bankers on the subject, and has supplemented these with many practical and 
helpful suggestions, including various styles of display advertisements. His work 
seems to be well adapted to the promotion of effective financial advertising, and 
will meet the needs of all classes of banks as well as trust companies. 





LOOSE-LEAF ACCOUNTING IN BANKS. 


It is generally supposed by the business world that a bank clerk is never allowed 
to erase a figure or scratch one out, it being held that books of accounting which 
show marks of erasure will not hold in court. Again, it is generally understood by 
the public that banks are never allowed to balance until they have found the amount 
for which the books are out of balance. Much is hea'd of bank clerks searching for 
hours for even a peony, and while this is true that they exhaust every effort to find 
even so small a sum, nevertheless, when a bank opens in the morning they must be 
ready for business, and the writer knows of many a bank which has forced a balance, 
not only once, but often, and also that banks do allow erasing or sc atching out of 
figures. So far as erasing is concerned, we make exception of our English and 
Canadian accountants who are taught right and who draw a line through the error 
and write over or under same. ; 

When the writer in his recent visit to the World's Fair had the pleasure of being 
shown through the model banking institution of its kind, the World’s Fair National 
Bank on the World’s Fair grounds at St. Louis, and he felt that, in the interest of 
loose leaf accounting he ought to give to the accounting ant banking interests of the 
country his impressions of same. 

Accounting is the same to day as it was hundreds of years ago. The fundamental 
basis of accounting, debit and credit, can never be changed and the only advance- 
ment that can take place is in the various applications of this fundamental rule. 
Within the last ten years a mechanical invention has revolutionized accounting and 
made new and useful ideas possible; not that accounting has changed but that 
mechanism has been advanced. 

In order to make the method clear, we will trace the various transactions of bank- 
ing, from the moment that the customer opens an account at the bank, showing how 
his deposits are handled, how his checks drawn are taken care of, how his time cer- 
tificate of deposits are recorded, how his drafts drawn on New York or Chicago are 
disposed of, how his acceptance of drafts are provided for and what is done with the 
loans that he makes, as well as the items he places with his agent, the bank, for 
collection. 

The Northern Oil Company, wishing to open a banking account, upon being 
properly introduced and vouched for at the World’s Fair National Bank, are 
required to register their signatures. In former years a bound book would have 
been offered for these signatures ; in more recent years, and still commonly prevalent, 
loose-leaf cards, but in this more up to-date banking house, a loose-leaf with holes 
punched at the margin and locked in a binder is presented. The loose leaf sheet is 
advanced, because it has all the advantages of the bound book combined with the 
elasticity of the cards, and the further advantages of its pro ection from dirt and 
dust, and in the superpliability of paper over card-board. The Northern Oil Com- 
pany having signed the r quired sheet or link of the expansive chain of registration, 
a deposit is made out as follows : 


Caecks on World’s Fair National $85,189.67 
Checks on other banks 
Currency 
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The teller receiving the deposit enters it on the left side of a loose leaf sheet, 
which is virtually a cash-book, held temporarily that day in a spring-back holder, 
provided for that special purpose, the holder being the mechanical part of the 
accounting. 

At the close of the day’s banking this cash record of receipts and disbursements, 
for it is as well a record of cash paid out, is taken out of the holder and filed in a 
loose-leaf binder. What is the result? Next day, or possibly six weeks afterward, 
it is necessary to refer to this day’s record. With the old bound book it would have 
been necessary to goto the recciving teller’s cage and bother him for his bound book, 
possibly at a time when he had a rush, the seeker for information, very likely also 
in a hurry—as the essence of banking is quickness and dispatch, it would be quite 
disastrous for all concerned. With the loose leaf idea, thisis all changed. The man 
seeking information calmly turns to the filed records and the teller goes happily and 
merrily along, knowing he is freed from this former vexation. 

The checks deposited by the Northern Oil Company are handled as follows : 
The checks drawn on the World’s Fair Bank are turned to the bookkeeper, who has 
charge of the individual depositor’s accounts ; to the exchange clerk in charge of 
checks drawn on local banks are passed the local checks, and to the clerk in charge 
of exchanges on out-of-town banks the out-of-town items are given. 

The bookkeeper receiving the portion of checks drawn on us, sorts same alpha- 
betically and enters the checks on the debit side of the various customers’ accounts 
who drew the checks. The bookkeeper then turns over these checks to the clerk 
who has charge of getting out the customers’ statements. With the aid of the add- 
ing machine he lists these debits each day. At the close of the day the bookkeeper 
makes the extensions of the items that have been listed and drawing off the debit 
balances and the credit balances, by subtraction he obtains the balance of balances. 
The teller also has a balance of balances obtained by finding the difference between 
the checks and deposits. Thus the bookkeeper and the teller should balance. 

One may ask what are the advantages over the Boston ledger. First, there are 
no dead accounts. As soon as a customer’s account ceases to be a live account, it is 
removed from the ledger. With the elimination of dead accounts it is much easier 
to take off a balance. It is unnecessary to carry forward balances, unnecessary to 
rewrite the names weekly or monthly. Instead of the heavy clumsy old Boston 
ledger, which was generally twenty by twenty-two inches, we have a neat compact 
book, easily handled. It makes the bookkeeper’s efforts much more accurate and 
several times as speedy. Furthermore, it is a constant and accurate check on the 
teller, and renders it an easy matter to balance the customer’s account at the end of 
the current month. In fact, the complete statement is ready at a moment's notice 
any time it is called for during the month. 

The second portion having been turned over to the clerk in charge of exchanges 
on local banks, he enters same on his record ; formerly it was a tedious process done 
by hand, and very frequently was the occasion for many errors. Quite often it fel} 
to the lot of the runner to take care of this record, and as he is usually the latest, 
acquisition, quite often green and inexperienced, it often delayed the routine busi- 
ness of the bank. With the introduction of the loose leaf binder and the adding 
machine, a new application has presented itself. The clerk in charge inserting the 
loose leaves in the adding machine makes two copies of the checks drawn on other 
banks and cashed by his bank. The copy he presents to the other bank, receiving 
in return their lot of checks cashed by them and drawn on his bank. Inserting the 
same sheet upon which he recorded the checks drawn on the rival bank, he lists the 
checks cashed by them for his bank. This is not only neater, but it is accurate, 
almost infallible. It is expeditious. The third portion of items received by the 
teller is turned over to the bookkeeper in charge of the out-of-town exchanges. 
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Formerly he made out his collection letter with copying ink and the same was taken 
to the letter press and copy made. This isa slow process. Frequently the copies 
were indistinct and blurred, thus becoming useless and by reason of their being a 
continuous record, necessarily had to be indexed. With the method installed at the 
World’s Fair Bank they are made out in duplicate with carbon copy, the origina) 
being mailed and the duplicate filed alphabetically. 

Inasmuch as each bank has its own correspondent in the various cities, a check 
drawn by a customer in San Francisco, cashed in Illinois, is not necessarily sent by 
the Illinois bank direct to the bank at San Francisco, upon which the check is drawn. 
As a matter of fact the Illinois bank will very likely send the check to its Chicago 
correspondent who in turn will mail it to their correspondent in San Francisco, where 
it will pass through the clearing-house, finally reaching the bank upon which it was 
drawn. This gives rise to sharp practice and opportunity on the part of the public 
to take advantage of the time required for a check to pass in the course of collection 
from one bank to another. 

With the loose-leaf method no indexing is required, as the binder is self indexing. 
The copies are clear and bave the additional advantage of being made at one opera- 
tion, whereas with the old letter press several operations were required. 

Let us suppose, now, that the Northern Oil Company decide to pay in New York 
funds a Boston concern who refuses to accept checks drawn on local banks, contend- 
ing same is not negotiable. They buy a draft from the World’s Fair Bank, paying 
exchange for same. Sometimes when the customer’s account is valuable the bank 
is very glad to issue New York exchange free of charge. 

Formerly the banks had these New York drafts arranged in bound form. With 
the loose leaf methods these drafts are made in pads and a loose-leaf sheet is used in 
lieu of the old stub. At the end of the day journal entry is made of the total drafts 
issued and carried to the general ledger. 

New York or Chicago drafts cashed are treated in a manner similar to the out-of- 
town checks described above, duplicate letter being sent to correspondents, elimi- 
nating the use of the copy book, journal entry being made of total of teller’s records 
and carried to general ledger. Once a month settlements are made with corrres- 
pondents and, owing to the fact that all letters of one correspondent are filed 
together, it makes that an easy matter of checking up the accounts and comparing 
at the end of the month. 

By every mail acceptance paper is received by the bank. These are drafts drawn 
by out-of-town customers on parties living in the same city or vicinity in which the 
bank is located. These are drawn sometimes at sight, sometimes three or five days, 
usually some understanding having previously been had between the firms inter- 
ested. These drafts are presented by the runner, who usually makes two trips a 
day and they are disposed of in the following manner : 

They may be paid with cash, or refused, or the word ‘‘accepted” and date sim- 
ply written across the face. They may be accepted at the bank presenting same or 
at any other bank with whom the customer does business. They are then treated 
very much like checks on other local banks, or out-of-town banks, except that they 
are entered in columns assigned to themselves and exchange is demanded by the 
banks collecting them. 

As a rule more loans are rejected than accepted. However, it is advisable to 
keep a loose-leaf record of all applications, as it often assists in deciding upon a loan 
if the applicant has been refused on former occasions. At such times, information 
is collected, which in the future assists materially in deciding whether a loan is safe 
or risky. <A loose-leaf record is made in numerical order of all loans made with a 
distribution of interest earned. 

Another very valuable record maintained on the loose-leaf plan is the loan matu- 
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rity record. The opportunity presenting itself for a large loan, a record of the 
available funds oa the date in question is easily obtained. 

In addition an alphabetical record is kept, giving a list of the makers of loans 
together with useful and valuable information regarding collateral left for security, 
such as stocks and bonds, warehouse receipts and securities of all descriptions. It 
also contains a record of principal, notes and interest, notes paid and credited o1 
each ledger. 

With these three valuable records we have an alphabetical, numerical and chro- 
nological record of all loans made. This is appreciated by bankers who have used 
the old-style records, in which it has been necessary to have a complete description 
before a loan could be located. 

Many other records are maintained, such as certificate of deposits received and 
cashed, petty cash disbursements, etc. 

Occasionally criticism is made by those long accustomed to the old method, that 
the loose leaf system does not hold in court. The courts have repeatedly held that 
the loose-leaf methods are binding and safe. The powerful bonding companies of 
the world do not hesitate to accept the bond of those using properly-devised loose- 
leaf account books, and upon the opening of the World's Fair Bank the Comptroller 
of the Currency assigned National Bank Examiner J. B. McDougal to pass judg- 
ment upon the banking methods in question. His report was very flattering t 
lovers of loose-leaf accounting and to all interested in new ideas. 

One might as well question the authority and validity of legal documents draw1 
on loose legal foolscap. In replying to their criticism, I ask them, carrying out 
their own contention, why they do not insist upon legal documents being used it 
bound form. 

In a great many instances the Government is using loose-leaf accounting. The 
largest representative commercial houses in the world are using it, and in the case 
of the World’s Fair Bank we see that it has been given national prominence, inas 
much as it has been sanctioned by the right hand of the Comptroller himself. 

; G. F. Warr. 
(Baker-Vawter Company.) 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


From C, F. Parties, President Corporation Trust Co. of Delaware, New York 
City: ‘I value the Macazrne highly and read it constantly.” 


From Gaston Parsons, Bracken County Bank, Brooksville, Ky.: ‘‘I consider 
your MaGaziInE the peer of all others, and derive a great amount of information 
from it.” 


From Wiiu1aM C. Oak.ey, formerly National bank examiner, Chicago: ‘‘ Per- 
mit me to congratulate you on maintaining a bankers’ publication of so high a stand- 
ard, and of such practical value.” 


From the Bank of Lincolnton, N. C.: ‘‘ Always continue to send your MaGa- 
ZINE, as our bank could not do without it.” 


From C. P. Hunter, Cashier Bodcaw Bank, Stamps, Ark.: ‘‘ We would not be 
without it.” 


BANK IN Liperta.—The French Government has authorized the French West 
African Bank to increase its capital and to opena branch in Monrovia. Hitherto 


the finances of Liberia have been alm: st wholly in German hands, though there has 
been no bank in the Republic. 





THE KENTUCKY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Kentucky Bankers’ Association held its annual convention at St. Louis, Mo., 
October 5 and 6. A. Y. Ford, chairman of the Kentucky World’s Fair Commission, 
made the address of welcome, and Col. J. D. Powers, of Louisville, responded. 
President E. B. Long, of Hopkinsville, then delivered his annual address. 

Judge W. O. Harris, of Louisville, made an address on the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, adopted at the last session of the Kentucky Legislature. J.C. Flournoy 
spoke on the growth of Kentucky and other parts of the South. 

At the second day’s session the following officers were chosen: President, H. C. 
Rodes, President Citizens’ National Bank, Louisville; secretary, Isham Bridges, 
Manager Louisville Clearing-House Association ; treasurer, E. W. Hays, Cashier 
National Bank of Kentucky, Louisville. 

A full report of the convention of the Kentucky Bankers’ Association will be 
presented in the next issue of the MAGAzInE, the detailed proceedings being received 
too late for the November number. 





ADDITIONAL BANKING NEWS. 


Chicago.—The new Prairie National Bank which recently opened for business in the 
National Life Building, with $300,009 capital and surplus, is a reorganization of the Prairie 


State Bank. It is the aim of the bank to offer special facilities for carrying small mercantile 
accounts. The officers are: President, George Van Zandt; Vice-President, George Wood- 
land; Cashier, Wm. B. Conklin. 

Belleville, 11l.—The First National Bank, of this city, is now located in its own building, 
a handsome four-story brick, the interior being finished in Tennessee marble. The building 
in its contruction and equipment is up to the metropolitan standard, and is creditable to the 
enterprise of the bank. 

Kast St. Louis, I11.—H. D. Sexton, President of the Southern Illinois National Bank, 
of East St. Louis, recently made a pruposition to the stockholders of the East St. Louis Trust 
and Savings Bank, to buy the entire stock at $225 per share, which was accepted, the entire 
amount paid therefor being $562,500. The banking business of the Trust Co. was absorbed 
by the Southern Illinois National Bank, which makes its deposits exceed $1,500,000, making 
it one of the largest and strongest banks in Southern Tllinois. 


Wellston, Mo.~The Wellston Bank recently moved into its new building, which is 
described as being very handsome and substantial. Itisequipped throughout with the latest 
furnishings and fixtures, including modern fire and burglar-proof safes and vaults. 

Under the management of Cashier H. R. Rehme the deposits of the bank have been 
steadily growing, an increase of more than 100 per cent. being reported since the first of the 
year. 

Johnstown, Pa.—The United States National Bank, in its official report of September 6, 
shows: Capital, $200,000; surplus, $32,000; undivided profits, $5,825; deposits, $863,762; total 
resources, $1,301,639. 

Plainfield, N. J.—The Plainfield Trust Company has purchased land on which it will 
erect a fine building for its use. It will be one story high and will have a marble front, and 
will be provided with every modern improvement and modeled after the more recent struct- 
ures of the kind in New York city. 


Attica, Ind.—The charter of the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank having expired, the 
Farmers and Merchants’ State Bank has been organized as its successor, with $90,000 capital 
and surplus. For the past twenty years the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank has been an emi- 
nently successful institution, and under the reorganization the policy that has brought 
about this result will be continued. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 


This Department includes a complete listof NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND FAIL- 
URES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—The 250 members of the City Bank Club, which comprises only officers and employees of 
the National City Bank, met on the evening of October 19 and listened to addresses by 
William Scherer, Manager of the Clearing-House, on bank work, and by Francis E. Hamilton, 
solicitor to the Collector of the Port, on the customs service. 

—Messrs. Speyer & Co., representing a syndicate of American and European bankers, on 
October 18 secured the $40,000,000 Mexican Government gold loan. 

—A branch post office is to be established on January 1 at No. 60 Wall street, to handle thx 
mail for the financial district. 

—The first annual dinner of the employees of the National Bank of Commerce was held 
at Mouquin’s on the evening of October 8, and was attended by the clerks and officers of th« 
bank, all numbering 300, Addresses were made by several of the officers, and a programm 
of vocal and instrumental music, recitations, etc., further added to the pleasure of th« 
evening. 

—The annual dinner of Group VIII of the New York State Bankers’ Associatiou will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria December 20. 


—Incorporation papers were filed in the county clerk’s office October 17 for the Bank ot 


the Commonwealth, Brooklyn. It will be located in the neighborhood of Flatbush avenuc 
and Fulton street, and will have $100,000 capital. 


—The Chelsea Exchange Bank has been admitted to clearance through the Oriental Bank, 


—Charles A. Conant, Treasurer of the Morton Trust Co., made the principal address at thx 
meeting of the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Bank Clerks on the evening 
ot October 13. He spoke of the necessity for a broad education of a banker and especially « 
thorough understanding of foreign banking conditions, which would enable the prompt 
grasping of opportunities to result from the country’s greater participation in international! 
affairs as a result of the expansion of territorial lines during the lust few years. 

—The meeting of the board of consuls of the New York Chapter American Institute o! 
Bank Clerks, at the Union Square Hotel, on September 22, 1904, marked the opening of the 
active season’s work for that organization. The meeting took the form of a dinner, which 
was presided over by L. J. Grinnon, of the New York County National Bank, chief consul ot 
the chapter. 

Among those who addressed the meeting were S. Ludlow, Jr., of the Fourth National 
Bank, the organizer and first president of the association; M. F. Bauer, of the American Ex- 
change National Bank, the retiring president; J. A. Neilson, of Brown Bros., the present pre- 
siding officer, and also several of the officers and committee chairmen. Representatives from 
about forty of the financial institutions of Manhattan were in attendance and suggestions 
were made by all present, many of which give promise of adding numerous valuable features 
to the educational and social work of the coming season. 

On October 13 Alexander Hamilton Chapter was consolidated with New York Chapter, 
thus giving this city the largest chapter organization of any city in the union, and the out- 
look promises to make the organization the largest association of bank employees of any city 
in the world. The objects of this organization, being as they are the education of the em- 
ployee in the science of banking and finance, bespeuk for it the fullest approval and support. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Newport, R. f.—At a meeting of the directors of the Aquidneck National Bank, October 
17, Thomas B. Congdon was elected Cashier to succeed Charles T. Hopkins, resigned on ac- 
count of ill-health. Mr. Congdon is about forty years of age and is a native of Philadelphia. 
He has resided in Newport for twenty-six years, and has been with the Aquidneck National 
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Bank twenty-five years, first as clerk and then as teller until May, 1902, when he was elected 
Assistant Cashier. 


Connecticut Savings Bank Association.—The annual mecting of the Connecticut Sav- 
ings Bank Association was held at New Haven, October 25. A bill for reducing the tax on 
securities held by the Savings bank was a chief topic of discussion. President Walter Learned 
was re-elected, 

MIDDLE STATES. 

Branch Savings Banks.—Under the Savings Bank Law of New York, the organizers of 
a Sayings bank must bear the preliminary expenses of organization as well as assume the 
responsibility of protecting depositors from loss. This tends to restrict the organization of 
Savings banks in localities where there are no wealthy men to undertake such responsibili- 
ties. It is proposed to obviate this difficulty by permitting existing banks to establish 
branches under proper restrictions. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The First National Bank recently issued the best statement in its 
history of more than forty years. 

On account of the great increase of business it has been found necessary to erect a new 
building, and plans have been completed for the erection during the year 1905 of the First 
National Bank building, a modern twelve-story fire-proof structure, which will cost $350,000, 


Lake Charles, La.—The Calcasieu National Bank on October 28 moved into its refitted 
banking rooms, and the alterations and improvements are so extensive as practically to con- 
stitute a new banking home. In point of furniture, vaults, etc., the new banking rooms are 
models of taste and solidity, and the bank is to be congratulated on this evidence of its pro- 
gress and prosperity. 


Southern Lumber Shipments.— Pensacola is no longer the leading southern port with 
respect to lumber shipments. Gulfport, three years ago comparatively unknown, has as- 
sumed the leadership, exporting last year 193,000,000 feet of lumber, as compared with 174.- 
000,000 feet from Pensacola. Present shipments are being made at the rate of over 250,000,000 
feet perannum. The greater part of this growth, probably unexcelled in its rapidity, has been 
due to the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, whose southern terminals are at Gulfport and whose 
main line and branches tap some of the richest timber land in the South. 


Hattiesburg, Miss.—The National Bank of Commerce, of this city, was organized nine 
years ago with $25,000 capital, and no paid-in surplus. According to its last official statement 
it had $150,000 capital, $150,000 surplus and $25,981 undivided profits, while the deposits were 
$707,942. Such a record, both as respects size and strength, is certainly exceptional. Officers 
of the bank are; President, J. P. Carter; Vice-President, John Kamper; Cashier, F. W. 
Foote; Assistant Cashiers, R. C.and G. J. Hauenstcin. Mr. Foote is president of the Missis- 
sippi Bankers’ Association. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Chicago.—The National Bank of North America has been merged with the Continental 
National Bank. 


Peoria, Il!1.—Peoria Chapter of the American Institute of Bank Clerks has been organ- 
ized, with a membership of sixty-five and with the following officers: President, William 
Hazzard, Commercial-German National Bank; vice-president, H. C. Bigham, First National 
Bank; secretary, Geo. T. Kennedy, Merchants’ National Bank; treasurer, William Cation, 
Central National Bank. Members of executive committee—Frederick A. Bracken, Peoria 
National Bank; Jos. Scherer, Home Savings and State Bank; Frank B. Weber, Savings Bank 
of Peoria. 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The University Bank, of Des Moines, established in 1901, has found 
it necessary, Owing to the growth of business, to-move into new and larger quarters at 24(] 
University avenue. The equipment is all new, the fixtures having been made in Des Moines. 
An up-to-date vault, and all modern improvements, bave been installed in the new banking 
rooms, 


Cleveland, Ohio.—It is announced that the Commercial National Bank and the Mercan- 
tile National Bank will go into liquidation on December | and that the National Commercial 
Bank will be organized as the succeeding institution with $1,500,000 capital and $750,000 
surplus, 

Oshkosh, Wis.—The National Union Bank is remodeling its entire building. The main 
banking room will be made about fifteen feet longer, and the exterior and interior will be 
greatly improved in all respects. New vaults will be put in and mahogany furniture, the 
latter installed by Messrs. R. Brand & Son, of Oshkosh. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organize« 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 


BANKS APPROVED, 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 


Merchants’ National Bank, New Orleans, La.: 
by E. S. Woodfin, et al. 

Lawrenceburg National Bank, Lawrence- 
burg, Ky.; by J. M. Johnson, ect al. 

People’s National Bank, Sedan, Kans.; by 
Otto D. Stallard, et al. 

First National Bank, Bentonville, Ark.; by 
D. W. Peel, et al. 

First National Bank, Twin Falls, Idaho; by 
Samuel H. Hays, et al. 

First National Bank, Harrington, Wash.; by 
H. E. Christensen, et al. 

First National Bank, Whitney, Tex.; by A. 
G. MeMahan, et al. 

National Bank of Jamesport, Jamesport, Mo.; 
by W. N. Keener, et al. 

First National Bank, Carrizo Springs, Tex. ; 
by J. L. MeCaleb, et al. 

Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, 
Mart, Tex.: by Geo. D. Campbell, et al. 

First National Bank, Chase City, Va.; by Geo. 
A. Endly, et al. 

Security National Bank, Randolph, Neb.: by 
C. H. Randall, et al. 

First National Bank, Hagerman, N. M.; by 
A. L. Norfleet, et al. 

First National Bank, Newberg, Oreg.; by W. 
C. Kruger, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Lampasas, Tex.; by 
J.M. Brown, et al. 

First National Bank, Mercury, Tex.; by M. 
C. Cawyer, et al. 

First National Bank, Westville, Ill.; by Geo. 
G. Robertson, et al. 

First National Bank, State College, Pa.: by 
W. D. Beckley, et al. 
Farmers and Merehants’ National Bank, 
Verdon, Neb.: by Edwin E. Ewing, et al. 
First National Bank, Hartford, Ark.; by W. 
J. Echols, et al. 

First National Bank, Glenwood, Minn.; by 
P. Peterson, et al. 

Greene County National Bank, Hunter, N.Y.: 
by J. D. Ireland, et al. 

First National Bank, Baltimore, 0.; by A. J. 
Solomon, etal. 


First National Bank, Corbin, Ky.; by W. T. 
S. Blackburn, et al. 

Villisca National Bank, Villisca, Iowa; by F. 
F. Jones, et al. 

First National Bank, Sharon Springs, N. Y. 
by Dewitt C, Dow, et al. 

Fairfield National Bank, Lancaster, O.; by 
Henry B. Peters, et al. 

New Richmond National Bank, New Rich- 
mond, 0.; by W. T. 8. Blackburn, et al. 

First National Bank, Marshfield, Oreg.; b 
O. B. Hinsdale, et al. 

First National Bank, East Chicago, Ind.; b) 
Albert DeW. Erskine, et al. 

First National Bank, Arvada, Colo.; by D. H. 
Staley, et al. 

First National Bank, Arcadia, La.; by 8. W. 
Smith, Jr., et al. 

First National Bank, Montour, Iowa; by W 
A, Dexter, et al. 

First National Bank, Goodhue, Minn.; by H 
M. Scovell, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Jackson, Mo.; by 
Wm. Parr, et al. 

First National Bank, Banks, Ala.; by Fox 
Henderson, et al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NaA- 
TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


First State Bank, Lineville, Ala.; into First 
National Bank. 

People’s Bank, Sylacauga, Ala.: into Mer- 
chants and Planters’ National Bank, 

Spalding State Bank, Spalding, Neb.; into 
First National Bank. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


7412—Farmers’ National Bank, Kingman, 
Kans. Capital, $25,000; Pres., A. C. Tre- 
dick ; Vice-Pres., A. O. Yeoman; Cas., D. 
Billings. 

7413—First National Bank, McLean, Texas. 
Capital, $25,000: Pres., R. H. Collier: Vice- 
Pres., W. E. McLaughlin; Cas., C. M. 
McCullough, 

7414—Runnels County National Bank, Miles, 
Texas, Capital, $25,000: Pres., S. W. Mei- 
neke: Vice-Pres., C. H. Whitaker; Cas., W. 
8. Davis. 

7415— American National Bank, La Fayette, 
Ind. Capital, $125,000; Pres., H. A. Taylor; 
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Vice-Pres., E. F. Hayward; Cas., Will S. 
Baugh: Asst. Cas., G. B. Thompson. 

7416—First National Bank; Goff, Kans. Cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., L. D. Allen; Vice-Pres., 
L. A. Corwin; Cas., C. 8. Goodrich. 

7417—First National Bank, Alexander City, 
Ala. Capital, $35,000; Pres., Benj. Russell ; 
Cas,, T. C. Russell; Asst. Cas., J. H. Hen- 
derson. 

7418—American National Bank, San Diego, 
Cal. Capital, $100,000 ; Pres. Louis J. Wilde; 
Vice-Pres., Chas. E. Sumner; Cas., W. H. 
Hubbard. 

7419—First National Bank, Blackfoot, Idaho. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., Alex. Younie; Vice- 
Pres., E. M. Kennedy; Cas., C. A. Dobell. 

7420 —First National Bank, Cornish, Ind. Ter. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., J. J. Cloughley ; 
Vice-Pres., J. H. Cornish; Cas., J. A. Cum- 
mins, 

7421—First National Bank, Randolph, Neb. 
Capital, $50,000; Pres., James F. Toy : Vice- 
Pres., Jno. Oliver: Cas., F. E. Sweetser; 
Asst. Cas., J. N. Kuhl. 

7422—First National Bank, Breckenridge, 
Texas. Capital, $40,000: Pres., W. H. Eddle- 
man: Vice-Pres., Claude McCauley and W. 
H. Green; Cas., J. W. Ward. 

7423—First National Bank, Graceville, Fla. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., E. N. Dekle: Vice- 
Pres., G. H. Malone; Cas., J. A. Davis, 

7424—-First National Bank, Headland, Ala. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., G. H. Malone; Vice- 
Pres., A. J. Livingston ; Cas., J. J. Espy. 

7425—First National Bank, Emerson, Neb. 
Capital, $30,000: Pres., James F. Toy : Vice- 
Pres., Gus. A. Isenberg; Cas., F. E. Sweet- 
ser; Asst. Cas., Roy A. Downs. 

7426—Farmers’ National Bank, Bridgewater, 
8. D. Capital, $25,000: Pres., F. A. McCor- 
nack; Vice-Pres., Alex. H. Mayer: Cas., J. 
H. Anderson; Asst. Cas., E, J. Wipf. 

7427—National Citizens’ Bank, Canby, Minn. 
Capital, $50,000; Pres., Geo. Fitzsimmons; 
Vice-Pres., P. C. Scott; Cas., 8S. J. Forbes; 
Asst. Cas., P. O. Shennum. 

7428— First National Bank, Cambridge, Minn. 
Capital, $30,000; Pres., Hans Engberg; Vice- 
Pres., D. O. Anderson; Cas., A. B. Hallin. 

7429— First National Bank, Brundidge, Ala. 
Capital, $30,000; Pres., James. T. Ramage: 
Vice-Pres., Burr Ramage ; Cas., A. G. Seay. 

7430—Curwensville National Bank, Curwens- 
ville, Penn. Capital, $100,000; Pres., Wm. 
H. Sandford; Vice-Pres., Fred J. Dyer; 
Cas., C.S. Russell; Asst. Cas., Anthony Hile. 

7431— First National Bank, Commerce, Ga. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., W. B. Hardman; 
Cas., W. L. Williamson. 

7432—American National Bank, Stigler, Ind. 
Ter. Capital, $25,000; Pres., L. C. Parmen- 
ter; Cas., J. F. Price. 

7433— Del Rio National Bank, Del Rio, Texas. 
Capital, $50,000: Pres., James McLymont; 
Vice-Pres., C, W. Odell; Cas., L. J. Dodson; 
Asst. Cas., W. W. Freeman. 
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7434—First National Bank, Phillips, Wis. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., P. E. Reedal; Vice- 
Pres., James H. Ball: Cas., G. B. Reedal. 

7435—First National Bank, Meeker, Colo. 
Capital, $40,000; Pres., C. C. Parks; Vice- 
Pres., R. Oldland ; Cas., E. E. Fordham. 

7436—National Freehold Banking Co., Free- 
hold, N. J. Capital, $100,000; Pres., Chas. 
E. Hall: Vice-Pres., Wm. Tuthill; Cas., H. 
A. Sutphen. 

7437—-First National Bank, Freeland Park, 
Ind. Capital, $25,000; Pres., Thomas G. 
Vennum: Vice-Pres., A. J. Freeland ; Cas., 
G. F. Patterson. 

7438 —First National Bank, Beardsley, Minn. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas. B. Westfall; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. M. Moroney ; Cas., J. Min- 
kiewitz, Jr. 

7439—Citizens’ National Bank, Grinnell, Toa. 
Capital, $50,000: Pres., H. W. Spaulding; 
Vice-Pres., W. F. Vogt; Cas., H. F. Lan- 
phere. 

7440—National Bank of Pawnee, Pawnee, Il. 
Capital, $50,000; Pres., Lemuel M. Babb; 
Vice-Pres., Leonard 8. Matthew; Cas., G. 
W. Lemmon; Asst. Cas., 8. KR. Lemmon. 

7441 —- National Bank of Gallatin Valley, Boze- 
man, Mont. Capital, $60,000; Pres., J. E. 
Martin; Vice-Pres., J. A. Hall; Cas., R. E. 
Brown. 

7442—Merchants and Planters’ National Bank, 
Davis, Ind. Ter. Capital, $35,000; Pres., R. 
L. Freeman; Ist Vice-Pres., Samuel H. 
Davis; 2d Vice-Pres., Norman L. Hale; 
Cas., C. B. McCluskey; Asst. Cas., 8S. D. 
McCluskey. 

7443—First National Bank, Mound City, Ill. 
Capital, $25,000 ; Pres., Thoinas Boyd; Vice- 
Pres., Granville J. Murphy; Cas., John F, 
Welson. 

7444—First National Bank, Tonkawa, Okla. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., A. J. Esch; Vice- 
Pres., C. R. Brooks; Cas., W. A. Brooks. 

7445—Colonial National Bank, Connellsville, 
Penn. Capital, $100,000; Pres., L. F. Ruth; 
Vice-Pres., R. Marietta and Edw, K. Dick; 
Cas., H. E. Schenck. 

7446—Commercial National Bank, Washing- 
ington, D.C. Capital, $300,000; Pres., F.C. 
Stevens; Vice-Pres., R. A. Chester and N,. 
H. Shea; Cas., Geo. W. White: Asst. Cas., 
R. E, Claughton. 

7447—Battery Park National Bank, New York 
City, N. Y. Capital, $200,000; Pres., E. A. 
De Lima; Cas., E. B. Day; Asst. Cas., Geo. 
S. Talbot. 

7448—Catawissa National Bank, Catawissa, 
Penn. Capital, $50,000; Pres., C. J. Fisher. 

7449—-National Bank of North Bend, North 
Bend, Neb. Capital, $25,000; Pres., M. Dow- 
ling: Vice-Pres,, T. B. Purcell; Cas., Thos, 
H. Fowler: Asst. Cus., H. P. Dowling. 

7450—Aetna National Bank, New York City, 
N.Y. Capital, $200,000; Pres.,C. E. Finlay; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. Hills: Cas., J. Denni- 
son. 
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ALABAMA. 
BIRMINGHAM—Central Trust Co.; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Robert Jemison, Vice-Pres., 
Turner R. Weakley; Sec. and Treas., Robert 
Jemison, Jr. 
CuBA—Bank of Cuba; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
W.E. McGowen; Vice-Pres., E. F. Ballard; 
Cas., R. C. Weems. 


ARKANSAS. 

PortTIA — Bank of Portia; capital, $8,000; 
Pres., E. J. Mason; Vice-Pres., Wm. De 
Armon; Cas., C. H. H. Collins. 

PrescorT—Bank of Prescott; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Thos. C. McRae: Vice-Pres., W. Y. 
Foster; Cas., Chas, 8. McCain. 

CALIFORNIA. 

FULLERTON—Fullerton State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Wm. McEndree: Vice-Pres., 
E. R. Amerige; Cas., Geo. A. Percival: 
Asst. Cas., H. C. McEndree. 

OAKLAND—West Oakland Bank and Trust 
Co.: capital, $50,000; Pres., Chas. M. 
Willard: Vice-Pres.,S.M. Daugherty ; Cas., 
Charles L. Wines; Asst. Cas., E. C. Hahn. 

VENTURA — Home Savings Bank: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., John Carne; Vice-Pres., Felix 
W. Ewing; Cas., Edgar W. Carne. 

COLORADO. 

CRIPPLE CREEK—Cripple Creek State Bank ; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., D. H. Moffat; Vice- 
Pres., Thomas Keely; Cas., A. A. Rollestone. 

DENVER—Seemann Investment and Banking 
Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., Henry I. See- 
mann; Vice-Pres., Frederick 8. Hadley; 
Sec., K. R. Seemann. 

GEORGIA. 

BROWNwoOOD—Terrell County Bank ; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., C. J. Dunn; Vice-Pres., A. 
C, Hill; Cas., J. F. Eden, Jr. 

CuMMING—Bank of Cumming; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., L. Edmondson; Vice-Pres., W. 
S. Davenport; Cuas.,S. H. Allen. 

DULUTH — Bank of Duluth (Branch of 
Buford); Cas., D. W. Wilson, 

PINEHURST — Bank of Pinehurst; capitai, 
$10,000; Pres. W. N. Edenfield; Vice-Pres., 
J. R. Horne. 

WALNUT GROVE — Brodnax Banking Co.; 
Cas., J. C. Brodnax. 

WHIGHAM — Bank of Whigham; capital, 
$1,500: Pres., D. O. Pearce; Vice-Pres., D. 
G. MeNair; Cas., J. W. Strange. 

IDAHO. 

GRANGEVILLE — Grangeville Savings and 
Trust Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., James 
Kilen: Vice-Pres., Jesse K. Turner; Cas., 
F, L. Leonard. 

ILLINOIS. 

Basco—Bank of Basco; capital, $10,000; Cas., 
L. 8. Crossland. 

CARLYLE—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Thomas E. Ford; 


Vice-Pres., Philip Schaefer; Cas., John B 
Wuller. 

CuicaGco—Atwater, Barnes & Co.; capital, 
$200,000; Cas., E.C. Kingsbury; Asst. Cas., 
8. F. Stevens. 

ForREST—Bank of Forrest; 
Settle; Cas., Jos. M. Clark. 

LAuRA—Bank of Laura; Pres., L. J, Baird; 
Vice-Pres., David Cation; Asst. Cas., J. A. 
Elliott. 

OAK PARK — Harlem State Savings Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Frederick J. Lange; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. E. Haase; Cas., W. F. 
Grosser. 

SEATONVILLE—Seatonville State Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., John J. O’Hollaran: 
Vice-Pres., Wm. Goering; Cas., G. P. 
Pettee. 


Pres., E. W. 


INDIANA. 

FAIRLAND - Fairland Bank; capital, $10,000 ; 
Cas., F. A. Whitted; Asst. Cas.. J. M. 
Whitted. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

CHELSEA—City Bank and Trust Co.: capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A.S. Young; Sec. and Treas., 
Clyde P. Young. 

CROWDER — Crowder State Bank: capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. D. Sadler; Vice-Pres., W. 
E. Crowder: Cas., J. B. Henderson. 

Fort Towson—Fort Towson Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., 8S. P. Bennett; Vice-Pres., M. 
E. Chamberlain; Cas., W. E. B. Leonard. 

INoLA—Inola State Bank: capital, $10,000; 
Pres., D. Koenig; Vice-Pres., H. Hayter; 
Cas., J. Koenig. 

Minco—Citizens’ Bank: capital, $8,000; Pres., 
W. V. Vickrey; Vice-Pres., W. H. Wads- 
worth; Cas., F. A. Vickrey. 

Tutsa—Bank of Commerce; capital, $25,000: 
Pres., T. E. Smiley; Vice-Pres., H. R. Cline; 
Cas., J. H. McBirney; Asst. Cas., 8. P. Me- 
Birney. 

IOWA. 

BENTLEY—Bentley Bank; Resp., $100,000; 
Pres., J. Kasner; Cas., A. F. Andersen. 

KIRKVILLE—Kirkville Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., W. P. Bonnitield; Vice- 
Pres , B. F. Thomas; Cas., Wm. Abege. 

LocKRIDGE—Lockridge Savings Bank ; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., W. C. Rausche; Vice- 
Pres., O. S. Hitchner; Cas., A. R, Tooth- 
aker. 

McCLELLAND—McClelland Savings Bank ; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Wm. Arnd; Vice- 
Pres., D. F. Dryden; Cas., R. R. Maxfield. 

MUSCATINE — H. W. Huttig Trust and In- 
vestment Co.: Pres., H. W. Huttig: Vice- 
Pres., Wm. Huttig; Sec., K. M. Huttig. 

OTTUMWA—Phoenix Trust Co.; capital, $85,- 
000; Pres., C. H. Merrick ; Vice-Pres., 8. H. 
Harper; Sec., H.S. Merrick. 

PRAIRIESBURG—Prairiesburg Savings Bank ; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., C. L. Niles; Vice- 
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Pres., H. F. Came; Cas., F.J. Cunningham. 

SANDYVILLE- Bank of Sandyville; capital, 
$17,009; Pres., W. A. Heisey: Cas., Ned E. 
Spurgin; Asst. Cas., G. F. Bell. 


KANSAS. 


ANTHONY—Anthony Loan and Security Co.; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., W. E. Blackburn; 
Vice-Pres,, M. L. Blackburn; Treas. W. E, 
Blackburn; Sec.. C. L. Orr. 

CHERRYVALE -Cherryvale state Bank; cap- 
ital, $15,090; Pres., Robert Lander; Vice- 
Pres., J. E. George; Cas., G. M. Stanton. 

CLIFTON—Citizens’ State Bank ; capital, $10,- 
090: Pres., J. H. Cusac; Vice-Pres., F, L. 
Horton; Cas., Harry O’Brien. 

Hupson—Hudson State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Cas., U. G. Charles. 

HUNNEWELL—Union State Bank; capital, 
$10,000 ; Pres., John T. Stewart; Vice-Pres., 
W. P. Jennings; Cas., W. T. Derington. 

SPIVEY—Spivey State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., W. P. Bowman; Vice-Pres., Paul 8. 
Woods; Cas., Louis L, Orr. 

WAMEGO—Farmers’ State Bank; 
$25,000: Pres., Henry Breymeyer: 
Pres., Const Umscheid; Cas., W. C. 
mann, 

ZENDA—Weinschenk State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., F. H. Weinschenk; Vice- 
Pres., J. J. Conley ; Cas., F.C. Kurt; Asst. 
Cas., F. Klein. 

KENTUCKY. 

CROPPER—Deposit Bank; capital, $12,000; 
Pres., B. A. Thomas; Cas., J.C. Dunavent. 

HARDIN—Hardin Bank; Pres., W. J. Ellis; 
Vice-Pres., H. V. Kennedy; Cas., J. O. 
Ritter. 

HYpDEN—Citizens’ Bank: capital, $15,000; 
Pres., A. B. Eversole; Vice-Pres., William 
*Lewis; Cas., Thomas L. Gabbard. 


MICHIGAN. 
CASNOVIA—Bank of Casnovia; Pres., D. H. 
Power; Vice-Pres., Cramer Smith; Cas., 
Charles E. Toms. 
FOWLERVILLE—Commercial Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Geo. A. Newman. 


MINNESOTA. 

HAYWARD—Farmers’ State Bank: capital, 
$10,009; Pres., H. C. Nelson: Vice-Pres., L. 
O. Brooten; Cas., J. J. Hove. 

RICHVILLE—Bank of Richville ; capital, $10,- 
000: Pres., P. H. Jones; Vice-Pres., O. A. 
Zimmer ; Cas., C. F. Franz. 

TRACY—First Citizens’ State Bank (successor 
to Bank of Tracy): capital, $25,000; Pres., 
J.N. Wardell; Vice-Pres., Geo. E. Dutton; 
Cas., H. F. Seiter; Asst. Cas,, O. R. Jones. 

VINING—Bank of Vining; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., A. T. Lund; Cas., Chas. A. Lund. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
INVERNESS—Bank of Inverness; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., J. B. Baird; Vice-Pres., H. J. 
Tolar ; Cas, F. E. Richards, 


capital, 
Vice- 
Bett- 
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MISSOURI. 

ANDERSON—State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., E. W. McDonald; Vice-Pres., J. A. 
Roark ; Cas., A. Dimond, 

BourBON—Banvk of Bourbon; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., John Rohrer; Vice-Pres., M. J. 
Watkins; Cas., L. D. Viemann. 

GORDONVILLE-— Bank of Gordonville; capi- 
tal, $10,000: Pres., B. W. Hays; Vice-Pres., 
W. O. Medley ; Cas., G. S. Summers. 

LINNEvS —-Citizens’ Bank; capital, $30,000; 
Pres., E. G. Fetty; Vice-Pres., R. B. Lam- 
bert; Cas., M. L. Gibson. 

SyrRAcusSE—Bank of Syracuse; capital, $5,- 
000: Pres., P. J. Siegel; Vice-Pres., B. F. 
Layne; Cas., A.S. Thomson ; Asst. Cas., E. 
E. Poe. 

Union — Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., A. A. Vitt; Vice-Pres., A. J. Goog; 
Cas., H. M. Ramsey. 


NEBRASKA. 

DECATUR — Decatur State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. H. W. Busse; Vice-Pres., 
P. B. Gordon; Cas., E. A. Hanson. 

FLORENCE—Bank of Florence; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., J.S. Paul; Vice-Pres., R. H. Olmsted; 
Cas., Carl Feldhusen, 

NORTH BEND —Farmers’ State Bank: capital, 
$25,000: Pres., Alex Thom; Vice-Pres., 
James Harvie: Cas., T. J. Koster; Asst, 
Cas., D. W. Killeen. 

OxrorD—Bank of Oxford; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., Mathew Howell: Vice-Pres., E. 
Howell; Cas., John Howell. 

VALPARAISO—Valparaiso State Bank ; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Cas., H. Bleakley. 


NEW YORE. 

NIAGARA FALLS—Niagara Falls Trust Co. 
(successor to Electric City Bank): capital, 
$100,000: Pres., Frank A. Dudley: Vice- 
Pres., Jerome B. Rice; Sec., Geo. G. Shepard; 
Asst. Sec., F. W. Woolworth. 

PAINTED Post—A. C. Wilcox & Co.; Cas., J. 
L. Caven. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

BryYsOoN City—Bryson City Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., D. K. Collins; Vice-Pres., G. 
W. Maslin: Cas., L. Lee Marr. 

Forest City—Forest City Bank; capital, 
$25.000; Pres.,G. E. Young: Vice-Pres., T. 
P. Reynolds; Cas., J. S. Biggerstaff. 

Mount Arky—Bank of Mount Airy; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., J. H. Prather; Vice-Pres., J. 
A. Hadly: Cas., W.J. Byerly ; Asst. Cas., O. 
W. Koehbtizky. 

RALEIGH -Wake County Savings Bank ; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., T. B. Crowder; Vice- 
Pres., W. B. Grimes; Cas., W. W. Voss. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

COLGATE — Colgate State Bank: capital, 
$5,000: Pres., James D. Brown; Vice-Pres., 
S. J. Danskin; Cas., K. D. Danskin. 

KENSAL — Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Frank A. Lenz; 
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Vice-Pres., Knud Christensen; Cas., H. R. 
Melrose. 

Knox—Security Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
Cc. D. Lord: Vice-Pres., C. A. Jeglum; Cas., 
P. K. Bidne. 

SHERWOOD-—First International Bank ; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres.,S. H. Sleeper; Vice-Pres., 
M. A. Sleeper; Cas., W.S. Hall. 

ZEELAND—First State Bank ; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., C. J. Hezel; Vice-Pres., Jacob Hezel; 
Cas., Adam J. Hezel. 


OHIO. 

CAMBRIDGE—Cambridge Savings Bank Co.: 
capital, $25,000; Pres., B. F. Sheppard; Vice- 
Pres., H. A. Forsythe ; Sec. and Treas., C. C. 
Cosgrove. 

YOUNGSTOWN — Youngstown Savings and 
Banking Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., W. T. 
Gibson; Vice-Pres., W. R. Leonard; Treas. 
H. W. Grant. 

OKLAHOMA. 

NARDIN—Bank of Nardin: capital, $10,000; 
Pres., T. 8S. Chambers; Vice-Pres., F. M. 
Wiles: Cas., L. T. Chambers; Asst. Cas., G. 
H. Rhoades. 

OREGON. 

DayToN—Bank of Dayton; capital, $5,000: 
Pres., J.C. Nichols; Vice-Pres., R. L. Harris; 
Cas., J. E. Mellinger. 

SALEM—Salem State Bank; capital, $50,000: 
Pres., L. K. Page; Vice-Pres., A. F. Hofer ; 
Cas., E. W. Hazard. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTsBURG—Metropolitan Trust Co.; capital, 
$125,000; Pres., John Runnette; Vice-Pres., 
C. P. Tiers: Cas., John J. Dauer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
CavouR—First State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Geo. Fullenweider; Vice-Pres., J. F. 
Costello; Cas., Fred Gellerman. 
LAKE ANDES—Valley State Bank; cxpital, 
$5,000; Pres., W. B. Gilreath; Vice-Pres., C. 
Ed. Anderson ; Cas., Hoyle Gilreath. 


TENNESSEE. 

Rock woop —Rockwood Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres.. J. N. Baker; Vice- 
Pres., J. M. Clark; Cas., J.D. Tanner; Asst. 
Cas., Hugh Hicks. 

SouTHSIDE—Southside Bank; capital, $4,000; 
Pres., G. M. Hunter; Vice.Pres., J. B. 
Trotter; Cas., C. 8. Foard. 


TEXAS. 
BROOKSHIRE—Bank of Brookshire ; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., O. 8S. Cummings; Cas., E. 8. 
Atkinson. 
BynumM—Bank of Bynum; capital, $20,000; 
Pres., C. E. White; Oas., L. C. McCommas. 
Corpus CHRIsTI—Clark Pease; Cas., A. D. 
Evans, 
JOSEPHINE—Josephine Banking Co.; capital, 
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$10,000; Pres., A. H. Neathery; Vice-Pres., 
W.S. Aston; Cas., L. Coffman. 

JOsSHUA— Citizens’ Banking Co.; Pres., W. H. 
Grove; Vice-Pres., J.W. Spencer and M. P. 
Bewley ; Cas., Mark Wheeler, 

PapDucAH—Paducah Bank (Winton, House 
& Co.); Cas., C. E. House. 

VERMONT. 

SwantTon—Swanton Savings Bank and Trust 
Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., C. E. Allen; 
Vice Pres, and Treas., M. W. Barney. 

VIRGINIA. 

NorFOuK—Bank of Norfolk: capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., W. T. Campbell; Vice-Pres., 
Aaron Milhado; Cas., A. D. Robinson. 

WASHINGTON. 

HARRINGTON—Harrington State Bank ; cap- 
ital, $17,000; Pres., Harry Ochs; Vice-Pres., 
A. P. Hill; Cas., Geo. F. Christensen. 

OAKESDALE—Bank of Oakesdale; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., W. A. Rolfe; Cas., N. A. 
Rolfe. 

REPUBLIC—Bank of Republic; Pres., C. A. 
Wallace; Cas., G. H. Norton. 

Hoqu1iaAM—Lumbermen’s Bank ; capital, $100,- 
00U: Pres., RK. F. Lytle: Vice-Pres., R. L. 
McCormick; Mar., F. L. Carr. 

ROsALIA—Whitman County State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. E. Dwyer; Vive- 
Pres., A. J. Stone; Cas., F. J. Wilmer; Asst. 
Cas., W. O. Palmer. 

WATERVILLE— Waterville Savings Bauk; 
Pres., C. T. Hansen; Vice-Pres., F. E. 
Weston; Cas., Geo. P. Wiley. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

FAYETTEVILLE—Bank of Fayette; capital, 
$10,000: Pres., L. W. Nuttall; Vice-Pres., 
W. M. Malcolm: Cas., J. T. Grose. 

WISCONSIN. 

Gays MiLus—Bank of Gays Mills; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., H. W. Stuckey; Vice-Pres., 
F. J. Lewis: Cas., O. A. Sherwood. 

SCHLESINGERVILLE—First State Bank ; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., John F. Kramer; Vice- 
Pres., A. T. Reininger; Cas.,S. A. Madigan, 


CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 
CAMPBELLFORD — Bank of British 
America. 
E.LorA—Traders’ 
Harvey, Mer. 
GLENCOE—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; A. 
W. Deacon, Mer. 
Linwoop—Sovereign Bank of Canada; R. J. 
Ranney, Mgr. 
St. Jacops—Sovereign Bank of Canada; 
L. P. Snyder, Mgr., pro tem. 
Woopstock—Crown Bank of Canada: 8S. B. 
Fuller, Mgr. 
NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
NANTON—Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


North 


Bank of Canada; R. H. 
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CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
TALLADEGA—Isbell National Bank: F. P. 
McConnell, Cas., deceased. 


ARKANSAS. 

BATESVILLE—People’s Savings Bank : Simon 
Adler, Pres., deceased. 

EL Dorapo—Citizens’ National Bank: C. H. 
Murphy, Pres. in place of J. F. Sample; W. 
J. Pinson, 2d Viee-Pres. 

GREEN ForeEsST—Bank of Green Forest; W. 
R. Sneed, Pres., deceased. 

LITTLE Rock—State National Bank; L. W. 
Cherry, Pres. in place of Ed. Cornish; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of J. E. England, Jr. 


CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD—City Bank; Maro 8. Chapman, 
Pres. in place of Chas. T. Welles.—— Phoenix 
National Bank; F. L. Bunce, Pres. in place 
of H. A. Redfield; L. P. Broadhurst, Cas. in 
place of F. L. Bunce; no Asst. Cas. in place 
of L. P. Broadhurst. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
W ASHINGTON—National Metropolitan Bank ; 
title changed to National Metropolitan Cit- 
izens’ Bank. 


FLORIDA. 
LAKE City—State Exchange Bank; Robert 
W. Adams, Pres., deceased. 


GEORGIA. 
CoLuMBUS—Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank: 
R. M. Norman, Cas. in place of J. K. Hind, 
resigned. 
Waycross—First National Bank; A. Ses- 
soms, Vice-Pres. in place of W. W. Beach. 


ILLINOIS. 

CAPRON—Capron Bank; B. Cornwell, Pres., 
deceased. 

De KALB—First National Bank; F.0O.Crego, 
Cas. in place of T. A. Luney;: G. C. Terwil- 
liger, Asst. Cas. in place of F. O. Crego. 

MATTOON—Mattoon National Bank; H. P. 
McNair, Cas. in place of E. T. Guthrie. 

VANDALIA—First National Bank: R. H. 
Sturgess, Cas. in place of J. A. Gordon; J. 
H. Irish, Asst. Cas. in place of R. H. Stur- 
gess, 

RIDGE FaARM—First National Bank; P. H. 
Smith, Cas. in place of F. E. Saunders. 

INDIANA, 

ATTICA— Farmers and Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital and surplus increased to 
$90,000. 

ELKHART—St. Joseph Valley Bank and Far- 
mers and Merchants’ Bank; consolidated 
under latter title. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Capital National Bank ; An- 
drew Smith, Vice-Pres.—American Na- 
tional Bank; Andrew Smith, Asst. Cas., 
resigned.——Columbia National Bank; W. 
D. Dickey, Asst. Cas. 

OWENSVILLE—First National Bank; Chas. 
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N. Emerson, Asst. Cas. in place of A.V. 
Mauck. 
IOWA. 

BLOOMFIELD—Taylor-McGowan Bank; John 
H. Taylor, Pres. in place of Jas. McGowan; 
S.8. Stanley, Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES CiTy—First National Bank; A. G. 
Case, Pres., deceased. 

DeEs Mornes—Capital City State Bank ; Jas. 
Callanan, Pres., deceased; also Vice-Pres. 
Citizens’ National Bank. 

JacKsSON—Jackson Savings Bank ; 
increased to $30,000. 

Wa.ccort—Farmers’ Bank; William Schwart- 
ing, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

KANSAS. 

ATCHISON — First National 
Auld, Pres., deceased. 

BURLINGAME—Slaughter & Taylor State 
Bank; L. P. Robinson, Cas, in place of 
Chas. G. Taylor. 

JEWEL City — First National Bank; J. D. 
Robertson, Pres, in place of T. Bartholow. 

LonGFrorD—Citizens’ State Bank; Isabella 
Marty, Cas. in place of J. J. Marty, de- 
ceased ; Oliver Marty, Asst. Cas. 


KENTUCKY. 
FRANKLIN—Farmers and Merchants’ 
tional Bank: J. O. Leake, Asst. Cas. 


MAINE. 
RuMFOoRD—Kumford National Bank; John 
A. Decker, Pres. in place of A. E, Stearns; 
Charles M. Bisbee, Vice-Pres. in place of 
John A. Decker. 


MARYLAND. 
ANNAPOLIS—Farmers’ National Bank; L. D. 
Gassaway, Asst. Cas. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

SouTHBRIDGE—Southbridge National Bank ; 
Calvin D. Paige, Pres., resigned. 

MICHIGAN 

LAKE LINDEN—First National Bank; Chas. 
McIntyre, Cas. in place of John E. Jones; 
J. B. Paton, Asst. Cas. in place of Charles 
McIntyre. 

MENOMINEE - First National Bank; capital 
increased to $200,000. 

MINNESOTA. 

Cass LAKE--First Natioral Bank: J. Neils, 
Pres. in place of Geo, D. La Bar; Samuel 
Sutor, Vice-Pres. in place of J. Neils; H.N. 
Harding, Cas, in place of F. P. Leisen. 

H1ILus—First National Bank; 8. A. Christian- 
son, Cas. in place of A. C. Croft. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Security Bank; Thomas F. 
Hurley, Cas., deceased. 

MoorRHEAD—MoOorhead National Bank; S. A. 
Holmes, Cas. in place of F. W. Porritt. 

SauK CENTER—Merchants’ National Bank; 
no Vice-Pres, in place of M. Hogan, de- 
ceased. 


capital 


Bank; David 
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St. Paut—Second National Bank; capital 
increased to $400,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


MERIDIAN — Southern Bank; 
creased to $75,000. 


MISSOURI. 


GUILFORD—Bank of Guilford; capital in- 
creased to $15,000. 

HAMILTON—First National Bank; True D. 
Parr, Cas. in place of C. A. Martin. 

KIRKSVILLE—Baird National Bank; M. D. 
Campbell, Pres. in place 8S. M. Link, de- 
ceased. 

OZARK — Christian County Bank; A. T. 
Yoachun, Pres., deceased. 

SouTHWEST CiTy—Cornerstone Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $30,000. 


NEBRASKA. 


capital in- 


HuMPHREY-— First National Bank ; F. L. Gal- 
lagher, Pres. in place of A. J. Langer. 

Loomis—First National Bank ; T. L. Doherty, 
Vice-Pres, in place of L. K. Doherty. 


NEW JERSEY. 

CLINTON—First Nationa] Bank; William C. 
Gebhardt, Pres. in place of N. W. Voor- 
hees. 

FRENCHTOWN—Union National Bank; A. B. 
Haring, Pres. in place of Wm. H. Martin, 
deceased; E. W. Bloom, Cas. in place of A. 
B. Haring; no Asst. Cas. in place of E. W. 
Bloom. 


NEW YORE. 

BATAVIA—First National Bank; Jerome L. 
Bigelow, Cas., deceased. 

DRYDEN—First National Bank; Geo. Cole, 
Pres. in place of Martin E. Tripp, deceased ; 
Webb Corbin, Vice-Pres, 

New York—Lincoin Trust Co.; E. C. Wilson, 
Asst. Treas.— New York Clearing-House ; 
Dumont Clarke, Pres. in place of James 
Stillman. 

OswEGo—Second National Bank; R. A. Dow- 
ney, Pres. in place of Geo. B. Sloan. 

SanpDy Hiutit—Sandy Hill National Bank ; 
Leonard W. Cronkhite, Pres., deceased. 

SKANEATELES—National Bank of Skaneate- 
les; Philip Allen, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Joseph C, Willets, deceased. 

WHITE PLAIns—Central Bank of Westches- 
ter Co.; Chas. Horton, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

CHARLOTTE—Commercial National Bank; W. 
E. Holt, Pres. in place of J. S. Spencer, de- 
ceased ; R. A. Dunn, Vice-Pres. in place of 
W. E. Holt. Merchantsand Farmers’ Na- 
tional Bank; Geo. E. Wilson, Pres. in place 
of J. H. McAden; Jno. B. Ross, Vice-Pres, 
in place of Geo. E. Wilson. 

SALISBURY — First National Bank; W. C. 
Coughenour, Pres. in piace of Kerr Craige: 
deceased: T. C. Linn, Vice-Pres. in place of 
W. C. Coughenour. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 
FarGco—Commercial Bank; Geo. H. Phelps, 
Cas. in place of H. C. Plimpton. 
Hopre—First National Bank; S.J. Danskin, 
Cas. in place of J. D. Brown; no Asst. Cas, 
in place of 8. J. Danskin. 


OHIO. 

AkKRON—Central Savings Bank and Akron 
Trust Co.; consolidated under title of Cen- 
tral Savings and Trust Co. 

AMESVILLE — First National Bank; L. B. 
Glazier, Vice-Pres. in place of O. M. Lovell. 

ELMWOOD PLACE — First National Bank; 
Alfred Hess, Pres.; Walter Laidlaw, Vice- 
Pres. 

Moscow—Deposit Bank; Joseph R. Wiley, 
deceased. 

SANDuSKY—Third National Exchange Bank: 
Lawrence Cable, Pres.. deceased. 


OKLAHOMA. 
OLUSTEE—Olustee State Bank; 
creased to $15,000. 


OREGON. 
SUMPTER — First National Bank; J. W. 
Scriber, Pres., resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ADpDIson—First National Bank; H. L. Dean: 
Vice-Pres. in place of A. S. Jefferys, de- 
ceased. 

BETHLEHEM —First National Bank; Abraham 
S. Schropp, Pres. in place of J. M. Leibert ; 
J.S. Krause, Vice-Pres.in place of Abraham 
S. Schropp. 

BRADDOCK—State Bank; C. A. Stokes, Pres. 
in place of Robert M. Holland, deceased ; 
H. C. Shallenberger, Vice-Pres.;: Harry 
Shallenberger, Cas. 

CARNEGIE—Carnegie National Bank: Geo. 
Faunce, Vice-Pres. in place of Edwin M. 8 
Young. 

Easton—Northampton National Bank; E. J. 
Richards, Pres. in place of Thomas Rinke, 
deceased; A. W. Herman, Cas. in place of 
E. J. Richards; John H. Neumeyer, Asst. 
Cas. in place of A. W. Herman. 

HUNTINGDON—First Nationa) Bank; Wm. M. 
Phillips, Pres. in place of William Dorris; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of Wm, M. Phillips. 

JERSEY SHORE—Jersey Shore Banking Co. ; 
Samuel Humes, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

LANCASTER—City Saving Fund and Trust 
Co.; David D. Locher, Pres. in place of 
Charles E. Locher, deceased. 

MESHOPPEN— First Natiohal Bank; John B. 
Jennings, Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. L. 
Kennard. 

PEN ARGYL —First National Bank; Thomas 
Hewett, Cas. in place of A. C. Young. 

PHILADELPHIA — National Security Bank : 
Philip Doerr, Pres. in place of Jacob Rech; 
Geo. Kessler, Vice-Pres. in place of Philip 
Doerr.— Union National Bank; A. E. 
Fletcher, Cas. 

PiTTsBURG—Second National Bank ; Thomas 


capital in- 
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W. Welsh, Jr., 2d Vice-Pres.; James M. 
Young, Cas.: Brown A. Patterson, Asst. 
Cas. —Nationa!l Bank of Western Pennsy!- 
vania; Samuel R. Shumaker, Vice-Pres., 
deceased. 

PLyMOUTH—First National Bank; Edwin 
Davenport, Pres. in place of John B. Smith, 
deceased. 

READING— Keystone National Ban.. ; Ferdin- 
and Goetz, Pres. deceased. 

West NEwTon—First National Bank; L. C. 
Rodibaugh, Asst. Cas. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT — Aquidneck National Bank ; 
Thomas B. Congdon, Cas. in place of Charles 
T. Hopkins. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


EGAN—First National Bank; Geo. Rice, Pres. 
in place of W. H. Pratt, Jr. 


TENNESSEE. 
MURFREESBORO— First National Bank ; W. B. 
Earthman, Pres. in place of H. H. Williams; 
H. H. Williams, Cas. in place of H. L. Fox. 
NASHVILLE—City Savings Bank; L. H. Fox, 
Cas. in place of A. W. Watkins. 
TULLAHOMA—First National Bank: 
Parker, Cas., reported an embezzler. 
WAVERLY—Citizens’ Bank ; capital increased 
to $50,000. 


Allen 


TEXAS. 

ANDERSON - First Nationz! Bank; A. P. Ford, 
Cas, in place of Claude B, Granbury; G. B. 
Kennard, Asst. Cas. 

Fort WortH—Farmers and Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank: H. W. Williams, Vice-Pres. in 
place of D. W. Humphreys; M. P. Bewley, 
2d Vice-Pres. 

JACKSONVILLE —First National Bank; A, G. 
Adams, 2d Vice-Pres.; A, F. Kerr, Cas. in 
place of A. G. Adams. 

LAMPASAS — First National Bank; W. F. 
Barnes, Pres, in place of J. F. Skinner; W. 
P. Darby, Vice-Pres. in place of J. F. White; 
H. N. Key, Cas. in place of Jno. M. Gage; 
W. B. McGee, Asst. Cas, 

LIVINGSTON—Citizens’ National Bank; J. L. 
Muller, Cas, in place of S. M. Peters. 

LuBBocK— First National Bank; L, T. Lester, 
Pres. in place of Geo, C. Wolffarth; W. 8. 
Posey, Cas. in place of I, L. Hunt. 

MERKEL—First National Bank, R. G. Ander- 
son, Vice-Pres.; T. A. Johnson, Cas, in place 
of Geo. 8. Berry; no Asst. Cus. in place of 
T. A. Johnson, 

PALESTINE— First National Bank; G. E, Dil- 
ley, Vice-Pres. in place of A. F. Starr. 

QUANAH—Quanah National Bank; J. E. Led- 
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better, Pres. in place of A. J. Fives; J. M. 
Strong, Vice-Pres, in place of Jno. R. Good ; 
W. A. Mundy, Cas. in place of J. E. Led- 
better. 


WASHINGTON. 
TacomA—Puget Sound Savings Bank ; Jesse 
B. Sutton, Pres., deceased. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

GLENVILLE—First National Bank: 8S. A. 
Hays, Pres. in place of 8S. H. Whiting, de- 
ceased. 

WISCONSIN. 

BeLo1T—Beloit State Bank; 
Pres., deceased. 

BLACK RIVER FALLS—First Nationa! Bank; 
Frank Johnson, Vice-Pres. in place of H. 
A. Bright. 

PLYMOoUTH—Plymouth Exchange Bank; R. 
R. Wilson, Pres. in place of W. C. Saemann ; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of F. W. Behnke. 

WeEsT SALEM—La Crosse County Bank: W. 
I. Dudley, Pres.; L. C. Sander, Vice-Pres. ; 
G. W. Dudley, Cas.; C. P. Knudson, Asst. 
Cas. 


John Paley, 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED 
OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


CALIFORNIA. 
CoACHELLA—Coachella Valley Bank. 


IOWA. 
D1xon—Bank of Dixon. 
MESERVEY— Bank of Merservey. 
New LIBERTY—New Liberty Savings Bank. 
KENTUCKY. 
EDDYVILLE— Rarmers’ Bank; in hands of M. 
P. Molloy, Receiver. 
OHIO. 
RUSHSYLVANIA—Rushsy!vania Bank. 
OKLAHOMA. 
APPALACHIA—Bank of Appalacbia. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
CLAYSVILLE—First National Bank; in hands 
of Receiver Octuber 11. 
WEHRUM—First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation October 18. 


TEXAS. 

BaTsoN—Citizens’ Bank. 

LAMPASAS—City National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation September 27; absorbed by 
First National Bank. 

VERMONT. 

LYNDON—National Bank of Lyndon; in vol- 
untary liquidation September 27. 

WISCONSIN. 

PLAINFIELD—Bank of Plaintield. 





_ THe Bankers’ MaGazinet.—It is a very great and able publication, the best of 
its class in the country .—Salt Lake Tribune. 


—Every banker should make a point of regularly reading this excellent banking 
journal, many a single number of which is in itself well worth a year’s subscription. 
—The Review, Melbourne, Australia, 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


NEw YorK, November 3, 1904. 

AN ACTIVE AND STRONG STOCK MARKET during the month just closed gave evi 
dence of a further growth in confidence. The fact that there was a Presidentia! 
campaign in full swing seemed to have been eliminated from Wall Street calcula- 
tions. The stock market seemed to take no thought of any election, but went ahead 
gaining in strength and activity. 

It was really a phenomenal stock market that was witnessed last month. The 
aggregate sales of stocks in October reached nearly 32,500,000 shares, or consider- 
ably more than a daily average of 1,000,000 shares for each business day. The sales 
in September were less than 19,000,000 shares, while last June and July they were 
only about 5,000,000 shares a month. In October last year the sales were less than 
13,000,000 shares, and the largest total for October until this year was 16,000,000 
shares, recorded in 1902. The sales of bonds reached $150,000,000, or nearly double 
the total for October last year. 

On Tuesday, October 25, more than 2,000,000 shares were traded in, which was 
the largest day’s sales since May 11, 1901. Except in April and May, 1901, there 
never were sales aggregating 2,000,000 shares on a single day until last month. 
In two hours on Saturday, October 22, the sales amounted to 978,000 shares, and on 
the Saturday preceding to 902,950 shares. These records were beaten only twice— 
once in 1901 and once in 1900. 

The prices of securities generally advanced, and were strong until the close of 
the month. The great majority of stocks sold in October at the highest figures for 
the year, and many of the best class of bonds have materially advanced. 

Whatever professional manipulation may have been employed to influence prices, 
it is undeniable that the future is regarded with a very hopeful sentiment. The 
corn crop, which early in the month was estimated by experts at 2,463,000,000 
bushels, gave stimulus to the stock market. This would mean the la gest crop ever 
harvested excepting that of 1902, and only 60,000,000 bushels or about two per cent. 
less than that. Excepting wheat, which is estimated at 551,000,000 bushels, all the 
other cereals promise a larger yield than that of last year. 

Cotton also has stimulated an optimistic feeling. Last year’s crop was somewhat 
in excess of 10,000,000 bales, and while this year's yield is still an unknown quantity, 
the movement of the crop suggests a substantial increase over last year’s. The 
Census Office reports 5,776,565 bales of cotton ginned up to October 18 last, as 
against 3,455,082 bales reported to the same date in 1903. Itis not surprising, there- 
fore, that the cotton crop of this year is being estimated at from 11,000,000 to con- 
siderably more than 12,000,000 bales. 

The export movement of cotton has assumed tremendous proportions. On the 
last day of October alone, about $10,000,000 of cotton was shipped from South- 
ern ports. In September the exports of cotton from the United States were 
valued at nearly $44,000,000, more than double those of a year ago, and larger than 
for September in any previous year. September is the first month of the cotton 
year and the large movement in that month this year deserves particular attention. 
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The following table shows the exports of raw cotton in September of each of the last 
ten years: 
Price per 
pound, 
SEPTEMBER, Pounds. Value. cents. 


64,699,296 $4,925,015 

214,854,826 16,849,258 
219,548,930 14,649,107 

168,083,316 8,928,840 5. 
270,804,478 17,088,344 6.3 
195,498,292 20,198,775 10.3 
200,610,721 16,498,966 8.2 
347,596,100 29,980,815 8.6 
195,505,694 21,179,900 10.8 
410,940,894 43,742,825 10.6 


The cotton movement has caused a large increase in the total export movement, 
the aggregate exports increasing from $92,000,000 in August to $134,000,000 in 
September. The net exports of merchandise in September were $50,000,000. This 
balance is of particular significance in view of the gold export movement last month. 

At a time when gold imports might be expected any moment, the Bank of 
Germany increased its rate of discount from four to five per cent., and the Bank of 
England advanced the price of gold bars. With our two per cent. rate for money, any 
advance in money rates abroad made New York a likely market from which to with- 
draw gold. Paris wanted gold, and about $4,000,000 was shipped late in the month 
and as much more engaged for shipment early in November. No one anticipates a 
general export movement of gold and such gold as has been shipped may be con- 
sidered as borrowed rather than taken from us for a valuable consideration in the 
form of debt-extinguishing. 

The general conditions of business are favorable, although there is none of the 
rampant activity that two years ago was putting prosperity in jeopardy, and there 
is still room for improvement in many directions. 

The statistics of the railroads for the calendar year 1903 now published in the 
introduction of Poor’s Manual for 1904 show that the railroads of the country have 
been prospering. The gross earnings were $1,908,857,826, against $1,720,814, 900 in 
1902; net earnings $592,508,512, against $560,026,277; total available revenue, 
$681,993,996, against $635,269,592; interest on bonds, $278,101,828, against $268, - 
287,451, and dividends, $190,674,415, against $178,200,752. The gross earnings per 
mile increased from $8,696 to $9,301 and net earnings per mile from $2,830 to $2,887. 
The expenses to earnings increased from 67.45 per cent. to 68.96 per cent. On 205,- 
287 miles the railroads earned a surplus over everything of $121,880,088 last year. 

The continued increase in National bank circulation is an interesting feature of 
the situation. The Government has stopped issuing bonds, yet the National banks 
montb after month are increasing their deposits of Government bonds to secure cir- 
culation. At the close of October there were nearly $457,300,000 of National bank 
notes outstanding, an increase of $1,200,000 for the month and of more than $67,000, - 
000 in the last twelve months. For two years past the previous high records of 
bank-note circulation have been exceeded. In the last seven years the total has been 
nearly doubled, 

At no previous time has so large a proportion of the bonded debt of the Govern- 
ment been used as the basis of bank circulation as now. Until within the last three 
years the maximum of bank circulation was reached on October 1, 1882, when the 
total reported outstanding was $362,889,134. By July 1, 1891, it had fallen to $167,- 
927,574—the lowest point recorded except in the earliest days of the National bank- 
ing system. In the following table is shown the circulation of the National banks 
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on the dates mentioned and at the present time, also the bonded debt of the Govern. 
ment : 


Oct. 1, 1882. July 1, 1891. Nov. 1, 1904, 
Circulation Of BONES... .ccccccccccscccce $323,487,353 $127,221,391 $424,530,581 
Circulation on lawful money 39,401,781 40,706,183 32,750,919 


Total circulation $362,889,134  $167,927,574  $457,281,500 


Bonds to secure circulation : 
Six per cent $3,526,000 
Four and one-half per cent 33,754,650 
Four per cent 104,927,500 111,985,950 $7,649,100 
Three per cent 1,922,940 
Two per cent 416,972,750 


$142,508,000  $426,544,790 


Government bonded debt : 
Six per cent jini 23,512 $64,623,512 
Four and one-half per cent 250, 50,868,200 
Four per cent 559,659,920 
Three and one-half per cent 
Three per cent 77,135,360 
Two per cent : 542,909,950 


Total $675,152,632  $895,157,770 


When the maximum of circulation was reached in 1882, the bonds deposited to 
secure circulation amounted to $862,505,650, or less than twenty-five per cent. of the 
total bonded debt of the Government. On July 1, 1891, the bonds used to secure 
circulation were $142,508,900, or only about twenty-one per cent. of the total debt 
On November 1, 1904, the National banks had $426,544,790 bonds on deposit to 
secure circulation, or nearly forty-eight per cent. of the total issues of the Govern- 
ment. They also held $105,000,000 to secure public deposits. About sixty per 
cent. of the bonds of the Government are now in the control of the National banks. 

The report of the Comptroller of the Currency on the condition of the National 
banks on September 6 last shows that the resources increased $319,000,000 since the 
last previous report of June 9, 1904, and $664,000,000 since September 9, 1903. The 
number of banks increased eighty-one since June and 370 in the twelve months. 
They now number 5,412. The capital increased nearly $3,400,000 since June and 
$17,000,000 in the year. Individual deposits increased $145,000,000 and $301,000,000 
in the respective periods, while public deposits decreased $9,000,000 aad $48,000,000. 
The vastness of the system is indicated in the volume of deposits of the National 
banks. These are classified as follows: individual deposits, $3,458,000,000 ; due to 
National banks, $765,000,000 ; due trust companies and Savings banks, $445,000,000 ; 
due State banks and bankers, $320,000,000 ; United States deposits and deposits of 
United States disbursing officers, $111,000,000; due reserve agents, $31,000,000, 
making a total of $5,130,000,000. The deposits are nearly seven times the capital, 
and four times the total capital, surplus and profits. They average nearly $950,000 
for each National bank in existence. 

The publication of the earnings of the United States Steel Corporation for the 
quarter ended September 30 was awaited with much interest, and when the figures 
were given out were scrutinized closely. This great corporation by reason of the 
magnitude of its operations must stand as the representative of the iron and steel 
industry. In the earnings and profits of the United States Steel Corporation will be 
found the reflex of the general conditions existing in that industry. 

That the iron trade has not yet recovered from the great decline which began a 
year ago the report of the corporation for the September quarter shows. The net 
earnings were $18,773,932, comparing with $32,422,955 in the same quarter in 1903, 
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with $36,945,489 in 1902, and with $28,663,842 in 1902 when the United States Steel 
Corporation had not obtained control of all the plants it now holds. The balance 
applicable to dividends was $7,617,907, as compared with $20,892,635 in 1903, 
$28,407,840 in 1902 and $21,333,988 in 1901. It is only three years and a half since 
this corporation began its operations, and the quarterly returns of its earnings make 
a most interesting study. We present the figures compiled from the statements is- 
sued by the corporation : 





Deductions for 
Net _ interest, ol e Dividends s 
earnings. sinking funds, paid Surplus. 


0 
a dividends. on 


QUARTER ENDED 


June 30, 1901 | $19, 033,990 $13, 957, 028 
September 30, 1901 28,663,843 7,329,8% 14,011,396 
December 31, 1901 2 X 6992 21,060, 14,012,282 
March 31, 1902 2 72 14,013,434 
June 30, i902 37,662,058 55 28,986,303 14,015,241 
September 30, 1902 ¥ 8,537,649 28,407,840 14,012,955 
December 31, 1902.......... b é 14,012,946 
March 31, 1903..... peemaanee 2E 707 é 14,012,944 
June 30, 1903....... 2 § 14,012,945 

; ne 2 2 8,603,586 12,289,049 


*10,831,831 6,482,260 *17,314,091 

4,447,799 6,304.919 *1, 857,120 

B 082°563 6,304,919 2.777.644 

18,773,932 ll, 156,025 7,617, ‘907 6,304,919 1,312,988 














* Deficit. 


The difference in the earnings and profits in the last year compared with those 
of the year and two years preceding is so marked that it must be evident that the 
iron and steel trade has gone through a very serious stage of depression. There are 
many indications of improvement, however, and a more hopeful feeling prevails 
than was observable a few months ago. The United States Steel Corporation 
reports that since October 1 there has been a substantial increase in orders. Those 
unfilled on October 1 amounted to 3,027,436 tons, as compared with 3,728,742 tons a 
year ago. 

THe Monty Market.—The local money market has continued easy throughout 
the month and call money generally rules around 2 per cent. Time money rules at 
about 314 per cent. but for loans extending into the new year the rate is higher. At 
the close of the month call money ruled at 2 @ 214 percent., averaging about 214 per 
cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 2 @ 214 per cent. Time money on 
Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 3 per cent. for 60 days, 3144 @ 314 per cent. 
for 90 days, to 4 months and 334 @ 4 per cent. for 5 to 6 months, on good mixed 


Money Rates 1n NEw York Ciry. 


| June 1.| July 1. | Aug. Zz ‘Sept. i, | Oct. 1. | Nov. 1 





Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. |Per cent. ad cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances 14-1% | 1%-14 | %-1 %-1 1344—-2% | 2 —2% 


be anes banks and trust compa-| 
14— 14- 1 — - 134-24 | 2 —2% 


days, | 24— 2-— |32- 3 — 3 — 3 — 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days | 

to 4 months 24-3 | 24—34| 24-3 |2%-3 | 34—%|34-% 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 

EAR SEER REE: 84-4 13 —%/3 —%|3K— | 3w— % | 34-4 
Commercial per, endorsed bills | 

receivable, £5 9) day 8. 334—444 | 3K— | B4— 4% | 34—% | 4%- = 4 4% 
Commercial het a ah single | ep 

names, 4 to 6 months 4 —4% | 34-4 | 34-44 | 3-4 [4-5 | 4 —4% 
Commercial paper, good | 

names, 4 to 6 months 4%-5 | 44-5 | 446-5 | 44-5 | 5%-6 | 54-6 
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collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 4 @ 414 per cent. for 60 to 90 days’ 
endorsed bills receivable, 4 @ 414 per cent. for first-class 4to 6 months’ single names, 
and 5144 @ 6 per cent. for good paper having the same length of time to run. 

New York Crty Banxs.—Deposits fell off nearly $20,000,000 in the first half of 
the month but increased $11,000,000 in the last two weeks. They are now about 
$20,000,000 below the highest record made last September. Loans reached their 
maximum on October 8, falling about $12,000,000 in the following week, but in- 
creasing $8,000,000 in the last two weeks. Deposits are $319,000,000 more than they 
were a year ago and loans $231,000,000 more. At this time last year loans exceeded 
deposits by $26,000,000 while now deposits are $62,000,000 more than loans. 
Reserves were reduced $5,000,000 last month and surplus reserves $3,000,000. The 
total cash reserves are $86,000,000 larger than at the close of October last year while 
the surplus reserve is $6,000,000 larger. 

New York City Banks—ConpiTION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


. " Legal | . Surplus | Circula- | . 
Loans. Specie. tenders. | Deposits. | Reserve.| tion. | Clearing>. 





— |——— |— seees |—————_ 
Oct. 1... $1,143,033,900 $244,367,100 | $78,745,600 |$1,212,977,100 $19,913,425 | $40,576,000 |$1,353,708,100 

** 8... 1,145,989,200) 237,503,500 | 76,452,400 | 1,205,276,000 | 12,636,900 | 41,791,000 | 1,713.612,800 
*  15...| 1,184,013,400' 237,745,000 | 76,522,300 | 1,193,287,700 | 15,957,875 | 42,288,000 | 1,515,867,600 
* 22...) 1,187,930,400) 240,000,000 | 77,587,600 | 1,199,796,700 | 17,853,925 | 42,990,800 | 1,883,097,100 
“ 29...| 1,142,286,600 238,360,200 | 79,542,000) 1,204,434,200 | 16,793,650 | 43,248,900 | 1,931,550,000 


DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH 





1902, 1903, 1904. 





Mewen. Surplus | De Surpl Surpl 
‘ | i urplus , urplus 
Reserve. | pestia, Reserve. ° Reserve. 


January $7,515,575 | $873,115,000 | $10,193,850 | $866,178,900 $9,541,850 

eee P 30 778, 27,880, 1,023,943,800 25,129,050 
956,206,400 5,95: 
894,260, 
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Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,145.- 
989,200 on October 8, 1904, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Boston BANKS. 





Loans. Deposits. | Specie. | Legal Circulation.| Clearinys. 


| Tenders. 








$15,823,000 | | = $113,373,200 
16,208,000 | 135,333,300 
17,839,000 é 139,038,400 
18,383,000 | ! 145,139,200 

| 17,889,000 | 





PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 








Loans. | Deposits. ay ed | Ctreutation. Clearings. 


$73,745,000 $11,311,000 $106,708,600 
72,231,000 | 11,447,000 | UOC 
583,000 11,611,000 
69,732,000 11,698,000 | 
70,261,000 11,688,000 
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Non-MEMBER Banks—NEw YorRK CLEARING-HOUSE. 





Loansand | : 
Investments. | Deposits. 


Deposit Deposit in | 
with Clear- other N.Y. 
ing-House| hanks. 
agents. 


| 
Legal ten- | 
der and 
bank notes.) | 


Surplus 


Specie. 
- Reserve. 


DATES. 


.306, $5,749,200 | $14,194,000) $7,660, 
1291.8 i | 15,529,400 | — 8,300, 
2525, | 14,164, +942, 
Bal, 647, 1954, 4,2 
3801, 1200 | 13,106,000] 8,015, 3. 





$96,919,000 $111, aa 000 
98,418,300 
98,761,500 | 
99,765. 
100, 168,400 | 1 114, Oar 000 581, 


$4,1 
5,1 400 
3, 976 
(210,375 
150 








ForEIGN ExcHance.—A month ago gold imports seemed imminent and at the 
end of the month gold was actually being exported. The advance in sterling was 
not as extensive as would be suggested by the remarkable change in the movement 
of gold, but the advance made in the price of gold bars by the Bank of England 
explains the apparent inconsistency. Gold seems to be wanted more abroad than 
here. 

RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF Eacu WEEK. 





- 
Prime 


Cable : 
| commercial, 
transfers. Long. | 


Documentary 
Sterling, 
60 days. 


Bawaens’ STERLING. 
WEEK ENDED. ~ . , 








8555 | 4.8595 @ 4.8605 @ 4.8314 

8545 | 4.8570 @ 4.8575 | 4. 

~8555 | 4.8590 @ 4.8600 | 4. 8314 4.82144 @ 

.8605 | 4.8630 @ 4.8660 | 4.5% 8354 | 4.8234 @ 
@ 4.8685 | 4.8710 @ 4.8715 83% | 4.8344 @ 


| 4.8236 @ 4.8 
Kees @ ag 


4.8334 
4.8334 
4.8446 





ForEIGN ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH Monts. 





July 1. Sept. 1. Oct. 1, 





Sterling Bankers—60 days 
Sight .. 
Cables. ° 
“ Commercial long 4.8: 
“ _ Docu’tary for paym >t. | 4: 
Paris—Cable transfers 5. 


“ 


£.83%— 16 


..| 4.8514— 36) 4. 
| 4.87%— | 4. 
t “Soe 86 
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Seeee 
nS RS 
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AAT ee 


od fom pt feet 
aI-3 


= 16% | 
‘MA 


Derlin— Bankers’ € 60 days. 

ee Bankers’ sight. 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight.... 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight 
Italian lire—sight 


5.1674— 


ts 
% 5. Tile 105 


on. 
28.8420 86 
5.17}4—16% 


FB —196| 




















ForEIGN Banks.—The Bank of England lost $11,000,000 gold last month, the 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 








Sept. 1, 1904. October J, 1904. November 1, 1904. 
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Bank of France $7,000,000 and the Bank of Germany $6,000,000. Russia gained 
nearly $10,000,000 and now has $100,000,000 gold more than was held a year ago. 
The Bank of England has $16,000,000 less than it held last year and the Bank of 
France $38,000,000 less. 

Money Rates Aproap.—The Bank of Germany advanced its rate of discount 
on October 13 to 5 per cent. The former rate was 4 per cent. and had been estab- 
lished for more than a year, or since June 8, 1903. The Bank of England retained 
its 3 per cent. rate. Open market rates are generally higher than they were a montl 
ago. Discounts of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close of the month were 
2% @3 per cent., against 214 @ 23g per cent. a month ago. The open market 
rate at Paris was 25, per cent. gen 1% per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and 
Frankfort 444 @ 414 per cent., against 314 per cent. a month ago. 


BaNK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


het 13, 1904. | Sept. i 1, 1904.| Oct. 1, 1904. | Oct. 1, 1904. 


£28, 741,6 605 
6,724, 146 








£28,403,200 
5,029, 6-0 
20K) 


Circulation (exc. b’k post bills) 


£28, —— £28,408 000 
Public deposits 245,000 


Other deposits. 
Government securities... 
Other securities 

Reserve of notes and coin 


16'298,100 
23'645,000 
97098, 300) 


Com and buHion..... 

Reserve to liabilities. . 

Bank rate of discount 

Price of Consols (2% per cents.) 
Price of silver per ounce. 


37,051,500 
54768 








Sitver.—The price of silver in London after decliding to 2614d. on October °, 
was stronger and advanced to 26 15-16d. on the last day of the month, The net gain 
for the month is 14d. 


MontTuHiy RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1902, 1903, 1904. 


1902, | 1903. | 190% || 1902, | 1908, 
High| Low. High| Low.| High Low. * | High | Low. High) Low.) 











MONTH. 


tie | 2516 || 24%, | 24 
| 3 i] 2475 
| Be 


January.. 
February 
March.. | 2546 ‘Septemb’r 24 


Be | | 3% 
| sare | |Qctober.. = 
| ovemb’ A, 
ih ES | | 75a |Decemb’r) 224% 
! | 











Bid. Askea 


Mexican doubloons $15.55 $15.65 
Mexican 20 pesos --- 19.55 19.65 
Ten guilders - 38.95 4.00 
Mexican dolla i fr 47% 
44 


Severeigns 

Bank of England notes. 
Twenty francs. 

Twenty marks..... 
Twenty-five pesetas. Peruvian — ae. a 

Spanish doubloons.. Chilian pesos,. " 42 44 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 26}§d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial! sil- 
ver pace 5854 @ 5934c. Fine silver (Government assay), 58% @ 60%c. The official price 
was Cc. 


NationaL Bank CrrcuLaTion.—The circulation of the National banks was in- 
creased last month $1,202,092, making the increase since November 1, 1908, $37,670. - 
817. The deposit of Government bonds to secure circulation was increased $1,800, . 
000 of which $1,100,000 was in the new 2 per cent. issue. The National banks now 
hold $494,000,000 out of the total issue of about $548,000,000 of these bonds. 
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NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 








pow 31, 1904. ane 31, 1904. “Sev 30, 1904., Oct. 31, 1904. 


Total amount outstanding...... anbanmien $450,206, 888 $452,516,7 73 $456, 079, 408 "$457, 281,500 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds 415,025,156 417,380,300 422,014,715 424,530,581 
Circulation secured by lawful money.. 35,181,732 35,136,473 34,064,693 32,750,919 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 27, 4,609,500 4,977,000 5,857,500 
Four per cents. of 1895 v 1,790,100 1,791,100 1.791.600 
Three per cents. of 1898. 1,983,440 2,062,940 1,922,940 
Two per cents, of 1900 411,300,900 415,870,450 416,972,750 
| $419,683,940 $424, 701,490 | $426,544,790 


‘The National banks nome also on pa the ieontnn bonds to secure sali cea 
4 per cents. of 1907, $9, 343.750 5 per cents, of 1894, $100,000; 4 per cents. of 1895, $9,931,050; 
3 percents. of 1898, $8, (148,500; 2 per cents. of 1930, $77, 395,350 ; District of Columbia 3.65’ Ss. 1924. 
$1,902,000; State and city bonds, $1,971,000 ; Philippine Island certificates, $3,256, 000; Hawaiian 
Islands bonds, $1,072,000; Philippine loan, $2,022,000, a total of $115,041, 650. 


GOLD AND SILveR CormnaGeE.—The mints coined $29,706,375 gold, $843,000 sil- 
ver and $285,350 minor coin in October, a total of $30,834,725. No standard silver 
dollars were coined during the month. 


CoINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES 


1902, 1903. 


"Gold. | Silver. | Gold, Silver. Gold. Silver. 


January.......0...... ere $7,660,000 $2,008,037 97,635,178 $1,707,000 $2,765,000 | $4,057,000 
February 5,643,850 | 7.488.510 1.521000| 35,603,500 | 1,475,000 
March 1,558 | 2063, rT | 6.879.920 1,595,987 | 63,605,790 | 1.491.509 
| Mi 37 26,177,600 | 1158,000 
44,109,000 | 380,000 
14:884,400 | 342,143 
455,519 
1/385.000 | 1,591,000 
| 14,585,703 |  11452.082 
2,324,000) 29,706,375 843,000 
1;401.000 
10,043,060 15671435 


2 $29,928,167 $43,683,970 $19,874,440 $232,822,370 | $13,045,253 





GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS —The revenues in October were 
$3,952,514 less than the expenditures, making the deficit for the four months of the 
fiscal year $21,809,129. Last year the deficit in October was nearly $5,000,000 but 
in the four months there was a surplus of $669,000. 


UniteD States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND E.PENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES, 
October, Since October, Since 
Source. 190h, July 1, 1904. Source. 1904. July 1, 1904. 


Customs $23,405,952 $88,537,736 Civil and mis.......... $16,785,989 $53,433,747 
Internal revenue..... 21,095,033 80,046,847 
Miscellaneous ........ 
en 
$48,990,608 $187,025,070 OS = 3, O64 "918 


Excess expenditures. 3,952,514 21,809,129 $52,943,122 $208,834,199 


UNITED StaTEs ForREIGN TRADE.—The exports of merchandise increased in Sep- 
tember $42,000,000 as compared with the month of August, and reached the record- 
breaking total for September of $134,000,000. This is $24,000,000 more than for 
September, 1908, and $13,000 000 more than for the same month in 1902. Septem- 
ber imports were larger than for the same month in any other year excepting 1902, 
and were only $3,600,000 less than in that year. The imports exceeded $84,000,000, 
while the balance of net exports was $50,000,000. This is the largest export balance 
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for September since 1900. The total exports for the nine months ended September 
30 this year exceed $985,000,000, and are within $4,000,000 of the total for the same 
period last year. In the last quarter of 1903, the volume of exports was very large, 
aggregating $495,000,000. Should the exports in the last quarter of this year reach 
that figure, the total for the full year will come close to a record point. 


ExPoORTs AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





” MERCHANDISE. | 
MONTH OF is | Gold Balance. | Silver Balance. 


SEPTEMBER 
” Exports. | Imports. Balance. 





$109,886,677 $70,711,965 Exp., $39, 2 2 Imp.. sh, 974,899 | Exp., $1,245,195 
‘ 56, : 

40, 

33,51 

28,5 


115,901,722 | 59,568,600 oy 773 
106,989,926 | 66,826,813} ** 

121,236,384 87,736,346) ** 
110,364,840 | 81,816,642; ** 
134,267,115 | 84,132,546; ** 50.1% ¥ 96,587 1,375. io 


902,477,500 | 585,902,398 Exp., 316,575, 102 Exp., be 014,336 
5 624,467,433 407,496,805 Exp. 12, e1s871 7,281,461 
646.477,569| “ 399,841,698 2,719,473 18 996,785 
| 702,149,643 241,015,841, ** 6,089,827 16,876, 695 

¥. 758,798,236 230,478,235 9, 896, 179 | 
985. 470. 972 | 751 376,116 234,094,856 “* 14,345, 238 | 








Unirep States Pusiic Dest.—The deficiency in revenues last month is reflected 
in an increase in the net debt less cash in the Treasury of $4,400,000. A reduction 
in the National bank-note redemption account caused a decrease in the total debt of 
$600,000, but the cash balance was reduced $5,000,000. Since July 1 the net debt 
has increased $19,500,000. 


Unitrep States Pusiic DEBT. 


Aug. 1, 1904.| Sept. 1, 1904.| Oct. 1, 1904. | Nov. 1, 190h. 


| 





Interest-bearing debt : F 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent....... $% $542,909,950  $542.909,950 | $542,909,950 


Funded loan of 1907, 4 . G 156,593,650} 156 ey 
Refunding nico, 4 per cen 28,930 28.770 | | 28,770 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 118,489,900 | 118,489,900 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent.. f 7, 135, 360 | 77,135,360 | 


Total interest-bearing debt re $895,157, 630 | $895,157,770 
Debt on which interest has ceased... ... 1,662,220 1,627,700 
Debt bearing no interest: | 

Legal tender and old demand notes..... 346,734,863 | 346,734,863 
National bank note redemption acct.. é 7 33,373,135 32,750,866 
Fractional currency. 250 6. 869,250 | 6,869,250 


Total non-interest bearing debt. $386, 97. 248 | $386,354,979 
Total interest and non-interest debt. 1,283,797,099 | 1,283,140,449 
Certificates and ae offset by cash in| 
the Treasu | 
Gold certifica inv ond 2 | 528,491,969 
Silver “ . 474,322,000 
Treasury notes of 1890 ‘ 11,966,000 


Total certificates and notes........... $1,003,728,269 9 $1,014,779,969 
Agqreaste debt | 2,288,591,961 a1 2,298,577 ,068 
Cc in the Treasury : | 
Total cash assets - | 1,898,829,075 | 1,400,956.603 | 1,408,910,984 
Fe BE iccceccvcsccctecnccosss | 1,094,747,495 | 1,102,981,239 1,107,496,821 
| ase 
IED i vccciescccc a $104,081, 579 | "$297, 975,364 $20l. 414, 162 
Gold reserve oe 150,000,000 150. 150, 000 
Net cash balance 154,081 579 | 147, "975,364 151, 414, 162 











3 | 


Total. $304,081,579 |  $297,975,364 1,414.162| $296, 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury.| 980,781,413 987,393,382 a 982,382,937 986,787, "652 
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Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED SratTeEs.—There was an increase of 
$21,000,000 in the amount of money in circulation last month, making $117,000,000 
increase since January 1. The per capita circulation was increased from $31.16 to 
$31.38 in the month, an increase uf $1 since January 1. 


MoNEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| Jan. 1, 1904 


Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes, Act July id, 1890. 
Onited States motes..............ssseeee ool 
National bank notes.............ssesceeee 


81,573,223 
BE 


343, 272,438 | 
413,153,189 | 


$627,970.538 | 


| Sept. 1, 190h. | Oct. 1, 1904. ‘Nov. 1, 1904, 


$646,664,812 
| 71,507,729 

95,994, 732 
503,719,459 
461,520,160 

12,168,187 
332,811,219 
433,893,686 


“$641, 844,863  $641,793,0955 
76,000,250 79,443,123 
98,840,017 160,408, 128 
486,512,139 490,193,759 
468,139,876 472,713,832 
11,860,099 11,651,887 
336,924,758 | 342132421 
442,027,487 445,240,418 


2 466,345,897 $2,558,279, 984 


$2,562,149,489 $2,583.476,661 


81,177.000 
$30.38 | 


82,098,000 
$31.16 


82,214,000 | 82,329,000 
$31.16 $31.38 


Population of United States 
Circulation per capita 


MONEY IN THE UNITED States TREASURY.—There was a small decrease in the 
gross amount of cash in the Treasury last month, but an increase in certificates out- 
standing caused a reduction of $8,000,000 in the net cash. 


Money IN THE UNITED States TREASURY. 


sun n. 1, 100 


| Sept. % 190h. 


Oct. 1, 1904. 


Nov. 


1,190’. 





" $696,651.91 
477,594,756 
11,579,510 
8,306,927 
3,408,578 
12,009,829 


$1,199,551 591 
Certiticates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
902,745,162 


outstanding 
$296,806,429 


$703,131,753 
496,304,090 
3,908,351 
12,464,1'60 
13,869,797 
18,623,087 


$1,248,401,138 
977,407,806 
$270,993,332 


$709,611,105 
491,795,339 
3,021,489 


oe 258, 988 


Subsidiary silver 

United States notes........ 9,756, 2! 48,595 
vati 14, 051.921 12,041,082 
.239,696,359 $1, 239,275, ve ry 
974,459,478 


 $264,816,269 


$1 
966,512,114 
Net cash in Treasury $273,184,245 


Supply or Money IN THE UNITED States.—The total stock of money in the 
country increased nearly $13,000,000 since October 1. The increase in gold was 
$11,600,000 and in National bank notes $1,200,000. 


SuppLy oF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Jan, 1, 1904. | 


Gold coin and bullion ............... eccee $1,514,622,524 
Silver dollars 559,167,979 
Silver bullion 11,579,510 
Subsidiary silver 105,958,279 
United States notes............ 346,681,016 
National bank notes........... 425, 163, 018 


i ctinawenncvadsevnntertidmieseedeee $2,763,152 2.326 


Sept. 1,1904.| Oct. 1, 1904. Nov. 1, 1904, 
$1,349,896,565 |'$1,351, 455,968 $1,363,047,081 
567, 567,795,589 567,795, 589 
3.908.351 3,021,439 2,494,572 
108,458,792 110,300,314 110,993,172 
346,681,016 346,681,016 346,681,016 
452,516,773 456,079,408 457,281,500 


2 829,273,316 $2,835,333,734 $2,848,292,930 





ACTIVE 


QUOTATIONS. 


STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES 


AND 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of October, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1904, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1903 : 





YEAR 1908. | HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1994. 


OcroserR, 


1904. 





Atchison, To 
* pre 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref.. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


erred 


Canadian Pacific............ " 
Canada Southern 

Central of New Jersey.. 
Ches. & Ohio 


Chicago & Alton. 
. preferred... 
Chicago, Great Western. 


Chic., Milwaukee & St. Bi 


rr ferred 
Chicago 
referred 


Chicago erminal Transfe 
. preferred 


Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis. 


Col. Fuel & Iron Co. 
Colorado Southern.... 
. Ist eer 
2d preferred.. 
Consolidated Gas Co 


Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.... 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.. 


Denver & Rio Grande 
’ preferred.. 
Detrott Southern.. 


pre "¥ rred 
Duluth $ So.8 


’ 

Evansville & Terre Haute 
Express Adams...... 

«° American.... 

. United States 

. Wells, Fargo. 
Hocking Valley 

. preferred 
Illinois Central. . 
Iowa Central 

. preferred ......... oes 
Kansas City Southern 

referred. 


Pp 
Kans. City Ft.S. & Mem. pretf.. 


Louisville & Nashville 
Manhattan consol 
Metropolitan securities....... 
Metropolitan Street 
Mexican Central 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
” preferred 
Minn., 8. P. & 8.8. Marie 
" preferred 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex 
. GPOTOTTOR. cccce eves 
Missouri Pacific.. 
Natl. of Mexico, pref.. 
” 2d preferred., 
N. ¥. Cent. & Hudson River.. 
N. Y., Chicawo & St. Louis.... 
” 2d preferred 


ka & Santa Fe. 


High. Low. 
| 88%4 - Oct. 


89% 54 


Highest. — 


0344 8436 | 1023g—Oct. 


7156 | 
8234 


9554—Oct. 
| 964¢—Oct. 


4 2014 | | 693g—Oct. 


4 11396 | 
57% | 


190" 153 
5356 27% | 


3714 18% 
7516 60 
295% 13 
18314 13344 
19414 168 


«+ 224% 153 
we zie 158 


19% 
36 


214 
171 
15034 95 


1. 249%6 191 


on — 


12534 


ww 
1646 
29 

6244 | 


sh 1 704 || 


155 
128% 
99% 


1330 109: 
Bolg 15te 
6316 B 
115% 8534 
41754 Bae 
1125 

19% 

50 


| 197 
| 234 
| 1234—Jan. 


| 250 


| 80% 
3, | 1aTs—Oet. 


13584—Oct. 
69 —Sept. 
187 —Oct. 2 
4744—Oct. 


—Aug. 


$54 Jan. 
| 258¢— Oct. 


17544—Oct. 
185%4—Oct. 
—Oct. 
—Uct. 


2%44—Jan. 
86%—Oct. 
44%—Oct. 


| 58i4—Jan. 2 


%—Oct 
—Oct. 


136% —Oct. 
—Oct. 
rege Jet. 
8414—( det. 
14%—Jan. 
29%—Jan. 
21%—Oct. 
414%—Oct. 


| He mise 24 


5444—Oct. 2 
6644—Jan. 
250 —Oct. 


| 2O6— Aus. 2 


—Auy., ? 
—Aug. 2 
ale se ny 


—Aug. 
145% O08 
29%—Oct. 
514%4—Oct. 
30 —Oct. 
58 —Oct. 
—Oct. 


122 


—Oct. 
oe Aug. 1 
13034—Oct. 
1934—ONct. 
6734 Jan. 
9644—Sept. 
% —Oct. 
150 —Oct. 
3254—Oct. 
5954—Oct. 
| 10554—Oct. 
42%—Oct. 
2254—Oct. 
136%—Oct. 
3844—Oct. 
1% - Oct, 


25 


19 | 


Lowest. 
64 —Feb. 
8754—Jan. 


| %72%—Mar. 
| 875g—Feb. 
| 38 —Feb. 


4 hy ql m5 
—Apr. 


24 
6 


14 
19 
24 


12 
29 


. 20 
. 14 


13%—June 
| 48 —June 
| 17%—June 
185 —Feb. 


149 —Mar. 
2504—Feb. 
18 —Mar. 
| 6444—Fteb. 
1%—June 
234—June 
944—Aug. 
2144—May 


555g— —May : 


33 
54 
220 
180 
100 


— May 
—July 
—Feb. 
—June 
— Feb. 
200 —June 
60 —May 
77 —Mar. 
| 12584 — Feb. 
14 —June 
32 —Feb. 
164%4—Feb. 
31 —Feb. 
| 644%—June 
{101 —Feb. 
13934— Mar. 
72144—Mar. 
ol Mar. 
—Apr. 
40 —June 
80 —July 
55 - Jan. 
116 —May 


June 


60 


1454—Feb. 24 
25 | 324— 
87 


—June 14 


High. Low. 
884 8234 
1024 100 


9554 8984 
9646 93 


Closing. 


86 
101% 


9354 
96 
66 





BOND SALES. 


ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 


YEAR 1903. | HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1904.| OCTOBER, 1904. 





Pee ae, 
| High. en Highest. | Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 


, Ontario & ne. cows | 3044 19 477%4—Oct. 26; 198g—Mar. 14 47% 34 41% 
SR ye tay 76%4 5H | 734 —Oct. 19| 5344—Mar. 12, 73% 6 7134 
*  preferred....... aineale = 5 | 93 —Oct. 17} 88 —May 6. 93 91 93 
North American Co | 1244 68 | 97%—Oct. 18| 80 —Mar. 12 


Pacific Mail... 17 | 40%—Oct. 21| 24 —Feb. 27 
Pennsy)vania R. R 1574 11034 | 188% Oct. 31 | 11L42—Mar. 12 
People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. | 1 B73 | 0% —Oct. BL) 9294—Mar. 12 
Pullman Palace Car Co...... A 196 | 231 —Oct. 14 | 209 —Mar. 14 


Reading.. 6914 | 773%—Oct. 21) 3834—Mar. 14 
+ lst prefered | 99% 73 | 8834—Oct. 21| 76 -—Mar. 1 
« 2d preferred...... ove | a 4| 82 —Oct. 21) 55144—Feb. 25 
Rock Island .-. | 53856 1 3544—Oct. 31} 1944—Mar. ll 
*  preferred..... : 754e—Oct. 15) 5734—Jan. 6 


St. L. & San Fran. 2d pref.... | 6334—Oct. 17) 3944-—Jan. 
St. Louis & oe — 2334—Oct. 31| 9%—June 
’ preferred... 513g—Oct. 25| 253g—June 
Southern Pacific Co.. mp 6444—Oct. 25) 4144—Mar. 
Southern Railway... nee 3644—Oct. 25| 1844—Feb. 
. preferred......... eon ae 96 —Sept. 9/| 774e—Jan. 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.. 59 —Oct. 29) 315¢-May 
Texas & Pacific | 4356 3654—Oct. 25; 20 —June 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western. | 33 —Sept. 19| 214—May 

» preferred | 48 53 —Sept. 19| 32 —Feb. 








Union Pacific | 10454 65% | 11344—Oct. 31) 71 —Mar. 
. preferred | 9534—Aug. 30| 8644—Feb. 2 


Wabash R. R | 654 | 2234—Oct. 25) 15 —May 
. referred.. S 4444—Oct. 18} 3234—Feb. 
Western Union -| 8 93 —Oct. 17| 85 —May 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 20344—Oct. 22) 14%—July 2 
" second preferred.... | 3844 20 2934—Jan. 27 | 214.—June 
Wisconsin Central 2 2444—Oct. 25| 16 —June 
* preferred | 55le 47%--Jan. 27 | 37 —June 





“INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper 554 3354|) 7144—Oct. 434% Feb. 
American Car & Foundry.... | | 27%%—Oct. 17| 143%—July 

* pre ef. } lg | 8546—Oct. 67 —Jan. 

| 3434—Aug. 24144—June 

| 94—Jan. 644—Mar. 

ic 3034—Oct. 15 1644— Jan. 

8 f 100%—Oct. | elt —Jan. 
Am. Smelting & Refining Co. | 36% | 7344—Oct. —Feb. 
* preferred | 991% 804/115 —Oct. $4—Jan, 
American Sugar Ref. Co...... 1/146 —Oct. 12244—Mar. 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... | 125 58 1444—Oct. | 61 —Feb. 


Continental Tobacco Co.pref. 126 —Oct. 29 | 1014%—Jan. 
Corn Products 35 Z| 223g—Jan. 25 | $34—May 
” preferred | bo 774—Oct. —Mar. 


Distillers securities | : 34%—Oct. ¢ 1944—June 


General Electric Co | 5 |179%4—Jan. 23/151 —June 20 


International Paper Co 1944—Oct. 1044—May 26 
. preferred 7 79 —Oct. | 6444-Feb. 9 

are Biscuit 32 4934—July 20) 36 —Jan. 

2614—Oct. | 1444—Feb. 


Pressed Steel Car Co | 4444—Oct. 24144—May 
» pref | 9 8434—Oct. 67 —May 

§ 138 —Oct. 6 —May 

preferred 54%—Oct. | 37. —May 
Rubber Goods Mfg. 2454—Oct. 1434—Apr. 
’ preferre 8834—Oct. | 7 $4—Jan. 


we oe 144%—Oct. 644—May 
__.,, Oe see | 9634 | 7554—Jan. 

U. * "Realty & Con SOHRESE wenete 2 5144—Jan. 
| 40 —Jan. 

oeee 7 10%—Feb. 

. be een 58 5 % 41 —Jan. 
= 2 re eaais | 2 _ 83g—May 
° f ee | 8334—Oct. | 514—May 





SucRcat hare 


co oo. 





wi 


— 





—) 
OW Omer 





RAILWAY, 


INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SaLe, Prick AND DaTE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 


Last SALE. 


| Price. Date. | 


Int’st 
Paid.| ;,.. 


OCTOBER SALES. 
High. Low. 


Total. 





Ann Arbor Ist ¢ 4’s...... jicatewe 
Atch., Top. & 8. F. 

Atch Top & Santa Fe gen g ~ 1995 
registered 

adjustment, g. 4’ S.. 

registered 
stam 1 
serial debenture 4’s—- 
series C. 1 
registered 
series D 


series E 
registered 


registered 
series G. 
registered 
series H 


gi 
East. Okla. a -Istg.4’s, 1928 
Chic. & St. 4 Ist 6’s...1915 


Se t*seseeeseseeezezstzzzazezrezeseesezteeee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Atian.Coast LineR.R.Co.Istg.4’s.1952 | § 


” registered. 
Cc harleston& Savannah Ist g. 7’s..1936 


Savanh aay my & ig Ist g. 6's. 7 


Alabama Midignd. ist utd g. 5’s..1928 
Brunswick & W’n Ist gtd. g. 4’s..1938 
Sil.SpsOc.& G.RR.&id g.gtd g.4s.1918 


Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 344s. .1925 | 
stered f 


| . ten year ec. deb. g. 4’s..1911 
ian Jun. & M. div. Ist g. 344s. 1925 


zi 
Pitt L. E. & West Va. System 
refunding g 1 

* Southw’n div. Ist g.3i4s.1925 

« registered 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s 1919 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g.444’s, 190¢ 
Ptsbg Clev. & Toledo, Ist g.6’s. .1922 
Pittsburg & Western, Ist g.4’s...1917 

” J.P. Morgan & Co, cer 


Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s.. .1937 
Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. gtd 4’s.1998 
Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s....1943 


Rochester & Pittsburg. Ist 6’s. .1921 | 
1922 


L * cons. Ist 6’s, 
Buff. & Susq. Ist refundg g. 4’s..1951 
. registered 


1995 | 





7,000,000 | 
|& & 0) 10254 Oct. 31,"04 | 


148,155,000 


|M&N 


97 
10234 
100 

98 


Qs 97 Oct. 31,704 | 


|A&0}100 Oct. 27. *04 
NOV | 9744 Oct. 26,°04 | 
NOV 6 Jan. 26,’04 | 
Oct. 31,704 | 





9854 Oct. 31,704 
92 Feb. 15,704 
| 10894 Dec. 13.799 


| 12544 Nov. 30,703 
1125 Jan. 26,04 
1144 Oct. 18,°04 
93 July 14,04 
9734 Oct. 5,°04 


9534 Oct. 31,04 
93 Sept.21,’04 
108% Oct. 31,°U4 
102% Oct. 31,°04 
101% Oct. 12.704 
9234 Oct. 27,04 


1144 
9734 


1 Oct. 31,°04 
91% Oct. 31,04 


Pe Dee eer ee FRR Ree wee 





SME OREPPSHS Shepp SHEE EEE 


C7) 


904 July 16°01 
| 10586 Mar, 11,°04 
1108 Sept. 7.704 
119% Mar. 7,704 
}100 Oct. 14,°04 
100 Sept.22,°04 


| 117% Aug.13,"04 | 


128 June 6,°02 
121% Mar. 2. 704 | 

| 123% Aug.17,°¢4 

99144 Oct. 14.704 | 004 


wonr “aw SZROOuN SUZOO anew 


© & we & 








114% 
9794 
95 


; 10134 





— 
7,000) 





BOND SALES. By 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nortr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


| | Last SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 
Int’st}__ 


|Paid. Price. Date. i Low. Total. 








| 
NAME. Principal | 
Due | Amount 


| 
Canada Guntime Ist int. gtd B's, 1908} 14,000, 000 | J a4 gy 104 Oct. 31, 04 10334 114,000 
1913) | ¢mas| 107 Oct. 19,°04 107 7,000 
° 2d mortg. 5’s, ¢ 8,000,000 | onl 107 July 11,°04 


Central Fa ery U. Pac. 1st g. 4’s.1948 2,500,000 lg & D| 95} Oct. 6,704 9 9534 2,000 


Central R’y of Georgia, Ist g.5’s.1945 | | 7,000,000 |¥ & A| 12034 Oct. 20,04 12034 12034| 27,000 
” registered $1,000 &'$5,000 ’ \F & Al ee | eee nae 

con. g. 5's 1945 " ‘M&N| 113% Oct. 31,704 | 
con. e.5's, reg. 4 he 3 107 Junett, O4 | were ene | wee: 
ist. pref. inc. g. 5’s, 1945 | 8234 | 651,000 
2d pref. inc. g. 5’s.......1945 7,000,000 | 52 | 1,245,000 
3d pref. inc. g. 5’s. 1945 4, ‘000,000 | ocT 1 3846 | 586,000 
Chat. div. pur. my.g.4°s.1951 | _2,057,000/3 & p 93% Oct. 4 ‘ 934 2, 
—_ & Nor. Div. 1st 


“ Mii: Ga. & Atl. div. g 58.1947 | 
Mobile div. Ist g. 5’ .. . 1946 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga.c.g 5's, 1987 


J az 104 Feb. 19.°04| .... 
gz 102 June29,°99| .... ... 
a] See Bee. SON nce cnee t 
n_ 112% Oct. 14.04 112% 111% 3,000 


EE 


a 
ze 


34 Oct. 31,704 | 13434 32,000 

3) eo Och 31.704 | 13434. 1: 14,000 

“. 114 Oct. 17,°04 | 114 20,000 
J sees 

m | 10434 Oct. 19,704 | 10434 10434 4,000 

mM 102% Oct. 31,’04 | 103 24,000 


7 
Am. Dock & eeeeess m’t Co. 5’s, 1921 
jj: H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 
Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. —_- 1912 
[ * con.extended gtd. 4146's. 1910 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4's.1941 


Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A......1908 
ss Mortgage gold 6’s 

1st con. g.5’s 

registered 

Gen. m. g. 444’s. 

registered 

Craig Val. Ist g. 5 

(R. & A.d.) Ist c.g, 10 

eo SY, eee 1989 | 

Warm § Vai. Ist g.t 5’s, 1941 
( Greenbrier Ry. Ist gtd, 4’s.....1940 | 


Chic. & Alton R. R. ref. g. 3’s rt s 
" ohh oh 31,988,000 
Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 344’s.1950 
, registered.......... oecckae 


e5ee3 
ae 
eon, 


Ps 
- 


¢ id 
F-4 
w 


08 July 1,°04 
114 July 2 ed 


Bs 
EEE 


- 


: 1i19%6 43,000 
1l74e 1,000 
105% | 274,000 


# Ry 
oe 
2 #= 


g 
2s 
ZEMGGe eee PD 


} 3 | 
a 25, 04 | 

98% Sept.19,’04 | 
s 106% Oct. 29.702 
95% Sept.20,°04 


8434 Sept.26,’04 


t.'31904, 8134 80% | * 307,000 
Oct. 2602! 8314 83 | 179:000 


AZnuuunnZZzoo 


PREP Pee ee eeeee 


uapp 
wa Oo 


Chicago, Burl. & Quincy : | 
« Chic. & lowa div. 5’s.... 10434 Apr.11,’91 oe 
“1922 10134 Oct. 21,704 | 10134 101 6,000 
Iulinois diy. 3s | 95% Oct. 26.704 | 95M 9434 | 526,000 
| gistered | J 90% Apr. 16,704 | con wees 
Tlinois eee 5 0384 ‘Aug. 8, 04 | 
| (lowa div.) sink. f’d 5's, ioi9 ¢ 9384 Apr. 2 27,°u4 | | ones’ | 
4 4's. 191 00% Oct. 24 04 | 10046 100%! “” 1,000 
| Nebraska extensi’n #51927 ls 064 Oct. 18, 04 | 107 —_s | 5,000 
| registered eke 05. Dec. 2. i _—- | 
Southwestern div. 4’s..1921 BS; 0034 Feb. 8,°04| . 
4’s joint bonds.......... 1921 { 215, 9814 Oct. 31, 04 | 9816 
. registered | 97 =Oct. 24" 04| 97 fF ae 000 
5’s, debentures § 08 Oct. 26, 04 | 1081%4 4,000 


Denver div. 4’s. 


| 


Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s 12% Oct. 31,°04 | 112% 2,000 


Chicago & E. ll. 1st s. f’d c’y. 6’s.1907 | 07% Sept.26,704 | 
. small bonds 03% July 8,’04 | 
. « Ist con. 6’s, gold...... 29 «Apr. 12. 04 | 


20 Oct. 21.704 | 
19% pit 13. 03 | 
17 Sept. 1.704 | 

| 


Oct. 27,°04| 132 131 | 27,000 
Oct. 28,°04| 116% 116 20,000 
& J 109% July 27,03; .... .... 


« = =. Ist 5’s.......1987 


rf 
gs 
ay 


238 
882 G22 & 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
. hi my g. 6's J 


2 
Po 
5 


? 


Sie Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

‘ Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7's, a 
” terminal g 5’s — 
. gen. g. 4’s, series A.. 
. registered 


9 


J & J 184 Oct. 20,°04 | 184 

3&3 111 Oct. 20,04) 111 2,000 
3 & 3 110% Oct. 29,704 | 110% 18,000 
Q@ F104) Tumelb,Oe! 2... ..0e | ccccccce 


& 


Py 





: Bee 
o- 
oF 

23 





8 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





K Last SALE. | OCTOBER SALES. 
| Int?’st aR, REN nnn Sine 


| paid. | Price. Date. High. Louw.| Total. 


J} 97% Oct. il, "04 1% v4 
Jd 


J3| 116% Apr. 29 703 | 

J 116 Apr. 15.704 toa tame 
J | 11254 Sept.30.°04) 1... .... 
J | 116% Oct. 17,'04 116% 
J} 112% Oct. 257704 P 112% | 
4 | 187i July 18,98 spies ‘168 
J 4% Oc i," 116 
3/106 Aug. 3,°04| .... or 
3 | 169 ies Sa os. cscs 
it ae? 8 ore 
J | 10734 Oct. 18,04 10734 
J | 11134 Oct. 17.04 111% 
Jit #4. ere 
4| 11554 Sept.26, 704 | Saw aeee 


NAME. - Prinetpat Amount. 





gen. g. 344’s, series B.1989 | | 
registered f 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 
1st Chic. & P. W. g. 5’s.1921 
Dakota & Gt. S. g. 5’s.1916 
Far. & So. g. 6’s assu...1924 | 
Ist H’st & Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 | 
Ist 5's 1910 | 
1st 7’s, lowa & D, ex, 1908 | 
Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav.. 1919 | 
Mineral Point div. 5’ 's, 1910 | 
Ist So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 
1st 6's, Southw’n div., 1909 
Wis. & Min. div. g. 5’s.1921 

* Mil. & N. Ist M. L. 6’s.1910 D/ 112 sept. 7,,04| .... 2... 
196 CON. OB... scccoree . 1913 D| 118% Oct. 20, 04 11814 


Northwestern con. 7’s...1915 2 QF_| 180% Oct. 4,'04 | 18 130% 
extension 4’s 1886-1926 | | FA15| 104% June24,'04/) 1... 0... 
registered.. fs A15/| 1025¢ May 11,°04 
gen. g. 344’s 100 Oct. 6,°04 
registered ... 103 Nov.19,'98 
sinking fund 17.—s July 26,°04 
registered | 111% Dee. 11,°03 
sinking fund 5s’. .1879-1929 10914 Oct. 27,04 

egistered | 107. Mar. 28,704 
deben. 5’s... 108 Oct. 28,°04 
a oy ag 
deben. te 
registere 
sinking fd deben, 5’s,1933 
registered.. ° 

Des Moines & Minn. ist 7’s 

Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s... 

Northern Illinois Ist 5’s........ 1910 

Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. 1st 5’s. 5-4 

Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s 

| Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6’s 3921 

ext. & impt.s.f'd g. 5°s1929 

Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s 1925 

Michigan div.1st g.6’s.1924 

a eee 1907 

incomes 

hic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup... 

registered. 1917 


§ 
: 


= 


z528 


Bees 
SEESESSES= 


- 
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zo 
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July 4,704 | 
| 114% June 3,04 
{127 Apr. 8,’84 
106 Nov. 5,’02 
1054 May “93° 04 
1055 Nov. 17.03 
10934 Junels, 04 

12984 Oct. 21,°04 | 
118 Oct. 20,°04 

14244 Feb. 10,702 | 
13134 Dec. 3,°03 

103. Apr. 8,04 

109 Sept. 9,702 | 
125 June 6,04 | 
122% Aug. 3,04 

105 Oct. ‘81, 04 
107 Jan. 16, 03 
101% Sept.29,02 
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90 May 11,04) [72° 77° 
7836 Oct. 81.704 1896 4 


8834 Oct. 31,704 90° 86 
103 Sept.23. ae 
122 Sept.17,°04| .... 
12046 Mar. 16, 08 
— Sept. 26.704 

Aug. > 95 
105 Oct. 3,704 


- 
- 


2 2 528235 


P. 
Chic. Rock - 2 Pac. RR: 4’s.. 
” = Pee g. 5's | 
urlington, Cedar R. & N. Ist 5’s, 1906 
* oon, Ist & col. tst 5’s.1934 
) registered 
Ced. Rap Ia. Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s.1921 
Minneap’s & St. Louis 1st:7’s, 8. a, 
meer y — ney sen. g. 5s.. 


“1952 
| Des Motnes + Tt. Beige Ist 4’s.1905 
. Ist 244’s 1905 


RSs 
2 
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232 
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PrRUUUNOdp repo e eee eee 
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ne SAR 
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5558558 
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106% July 8.04 
102% Apr. 26. 04 
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BOND SALES. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


NOTE. —The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


Amount. | Int’st 


Principal 
Paid. 


Due. 


NAME. 


Chic., St. .P., Minn. & Oma. con, 1.68, 1930 | 14,695,000 
” con.6’s reduced to34’s.1930 | 2000, U00 

| Chic, St- Paul & Minn. Ist 6's. “i 1:859,000 
North Wisconsin Ist mort. 6’s..1930 659,000 
(St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s. - 1919 | 6,070,000 | 
Chic., Term. ‘Trans. R. R. ¢ | 14,735,000 
Chic. ‘s Wn. Ind. gen’lg. ee. 9,453,000 
Cin., Ham. Aang gon. s’k, — 1905 | 927,000 
i ry 4 ‘ ..1987 | 2,000,000 
j Cin., put, &Ir’n Ist gt. dg. 5 78,1941 3,500,000 | 
4 Cin. Find. & Ft. W, Ist gtd g. Vs. 1923; 1,000,000 
(Cin: Ind. &Wn.lst&ref.gtdg.4’s. 1953 3,200,000 


Clev.,Cin.,Chic.& St.L. gen.g.4’s..1993 | 19,749,000 |J & 1 e 

” do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 000,000 lJ & 3| 

Cin., Deena ee 4 Ist g. *“ pond 4,000,000 |3 & J 
St. Louis div. Ist col. trust g.4’s | ” 

p registered 9,750,000 |M& N 

| Sp’gfield & Gol. div. Ist g. 4’s...1940 1,035,000 |M & S 

hite W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s. : 1940 | 650,000 |3 & J 

| Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. ist g. 4°8.1936 | 7,599,000 | 

668,000 | Mm & N 


” ‘registered 
” con. 6’s. 1920 | 
{ Cin.,S'dusky &Clev. Con, 1st g.5°S1928| 2,571,000 |3 & J| 
Clev.,C., C. & Ind. con.7’s...... 1914 | | 3.991 ooo 5 | lJ &D 
” sink. fund 7’s...-.---- 1914 | (ig &D 
" gen. consol es ae 1934 
” registered 
Ind. Bloom, & West. Ist pfd 4’s. 1940 | 
| Ohio, Ind. & W., Ist pfd. 5's. ...1938 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s...1940 
. income 4’s 1 } 


Gpownn 
iy & & & gp & 
AZ“*uO wus 


u “ZED 





| + 8,205,000 | « 
981,500 | 
500,000 | 

8,108,000 | 

4,000,000 


© 


> 


Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 

Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 | | 
. registered 

Col. Midld Ry. Ist g. 4’s. 

Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s. 

Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 48.1943 


up 
Pe pe 


e 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 7’s. .1907 

{ Morris & Essex Ist m7’s........1914 | 
’ ee —>—> 1915 
. ‘4 

«Ist refund.gtd. aise. 2000 | 

N. Y., Lack. & W est’n. Ist 6's. 
-_ 
” terml. - 
Syracuse. Pee.> Y. ist 7s, 

| Warren Rd. Is rfdg. as g. 314’s. NO | 

Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
" pod ec — c. 7°s.. ‘i 


Pe 


55 8 58 


2 


- 


“a z 
5285 





S28 
gee 


ZOOSOnm POZPussozn 


Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s. 
. con. g. 444’s 
. impt. m. g. 5’s.......... 1928 | 
Rio Grande Western Ist g. 4’s..1939 
4 * mege.&col.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 
| Utah Central 1st gtd. g. 4’s...1917 | 
Den. & Southwn Ry g.s. fg. 5's. 1929 | 
| Midl’d Ter. Ry. Ist g.s. f.5°s ...1925 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5's. 1917 
oa 1st lien g. 4s.. 


Detroit ms. AEE Ist g. 4’s 1951 
. Ohio South, div.1stg.4’s.1941 
Duluth & Iron Range ist 5’s 
" registered 


2d 1 m 6s 1916 
Duluth So. Shore & At. ‘gold 5’s. . 1937 
Duluth Short Line 1st gtd. 5's... .1916 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern ist ¢ 5's. .1941 


2 


3 
£S4U>P BUN eZGappeass eppppee spesescags pre 


2 
s 
1) 
: 


| Rens. & Saratoga Ist 7’s. 
f 


3 


—— 


guegage 
3332255 


= a 
Rs 
Si 


: 
3 
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Last SALE. 


Price. Date. 


13514 Oct. 27,04 
93 Dec. 
129 May 11.704 
12934 Mar. 
123% July 11,04 
82° Oct. 31,°04 
111! 
104% Dec. 5,’03 
113. Oet. 10,19" 
113% July 14,704 
Oct. 5,°04 
102 Oct. 31,04 | 
100 ~ July 9,704 
9844 July 30,04 
101% Sept. 26, 04 
100 Oct. 3,704 | 
102. Dec. 9,°02 
9444 Aug3n 03 


~ 101% Sept.19,’04 


95 Nov. 15,794 
105 Jan. 22,°04 
11544 June23,’04 
120 July 28° 02 

119% Nov. 19, 89 
| 130 Sept. 19. 04 


Oct, 31,°04 
Oct. 31.704 


2% Feb. 9,704 
Feb. 


Oct. 
Oct 
Dec 


31,°04 
31,°04 
| 102 2 27°98 


| 109% Oct. 4,°04 
128% Sune 04 
130% Aug. 24° 04 
140) Oct. 26,°98 


129% Aug.27,°04 
114% July oan 
| 10534 Oct. 6,704 
| 10814 July 16, 04 
{102 Feb. 2°08 


13334 Mar. 30,04 


| 149 Aug. 5.701 | 


/106 June 3,°04 
122 June 6.99 
104 May 12,704 | 
| 109% Nov. 16,01 | 
| 14656 Oct. 10,°04 


19,°64 , 
3,704 | 


1g Apr. 28,704 | 


OCTOBER SALES. 
Total. 
~ 000 


High. Low. 
13544 135% | 


82 77% | 
| 
98 


100°" 100 | 


10534 


| 14654 


| 10144 Oct. 31,04 | oe 


104% July 1,°03 | 
/109 Oct. 27, 04 | 
9944 Oct. 31,704 | 
| 8% Oct. 24. 04 


Jan. 3,°02 | 
BH May 4704 


/110 Sept.30,°04 
100 Sept. 13, 04 
95% Oct. 
45 Oct. 
814% Oct. 
113% Oct. 28°°04 
101% July 23,°89 


113% Sept.19,°04 
1174 Oct. 28,704 


25,04 
31,°04 


26.704 | 


109° 
100 
8834 


9536 

45 

8144 
11334 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total! sales 


for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. Principal 
Due. 


rie Ist ext. g. 4’s 
2d extended g. 5’s..... 
3d extended g. 44's... 
4th extended g. 5’s.... 
5th extended g. 4’s.... 
Ist cons gold 7’s.......1920 
Ist cons. fund g.7’s. ...1920 
Erie R.R. Ist con.g-4s prior bds.1996 | 
. registered | 
~ 1st con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 | 
” registered 
" Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.1951 | 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s.....1916 


1919 
1923 
1620 
1928 


E 
f 
| 
| 
| 


Buffalo & Southwestern g. 6’s..1908 | | 


. small 
Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s..... 
Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s.. 

Long Dock consol. g. 6’s 71985 
NY L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co. 
7 gtd. querenre errs 1922 

) ee oe . & W. Dock & Imp. 
Co. ist’ AE Ee _, ese 1913 
N. Y. & Greenw’d Lake gt g5’s,.1946 
. small 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 
N.Y., Sus.&W. Ist refdg. 2. 5’ S..1987 
_ Ee Sep 1937 


term. ist 
” registered.. 
| Wilkesb. & East. Ist gtd g.5’s. 1942 


Evans. & Ind’p. Ist con. g g 6's. ...1926 
Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6's. 1921 
. 1st General g 5’s 1942 
. Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 
. Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g¢ 5's... .1930 


Ft.Smith U’n Dep. Co. Ist g 444's.1941 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.isté’s..1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 


Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 
Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 
‘ registered 


Hock, Val, Ry. Ist con. g. 444’s... 
! ” registered 
Col, Hock’s Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s. 


[llinois Central, Ist g. 4’s......... 1951 
” registered 
Ist gold 344’s.......... 11951 


zi 
extend Ist g 344’s 
registered 
Ist g 3s ster!. £500,000. 11951 | 
Ee 
total outstg....$13,950,000 | 
collat. trust gold 4’s..1952 
regist’d 
col.t.g.4sL.N.O.&Tex. con 


| 


| 
| 


registered 

Cairo Bridge g 4’s. 
registered 

Louisville div.g. 314’s.1953 
registered . 
Middle div. reg. 5’s...1921 
Omaha div. Ist g.3’s. .1951 
St. Louis div. g. 3’s....1951 
- — 


pee Ae ea 
Sp'ufield div istg 314's.1951 
registered 
West’n Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
SPOT 
Belleville & Carodt Ist 6’s......1923 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' 
‘ 


+ 
E 
! 
: 


it 14,320,000 


Amount, 


Int’st 
Paid. 


482,000 
149,000 
617,000 
926, C00 
709,500 
16,890,000 
3,699,500 | 


2 
2. 
2 
2, 
4, 
2 
2, 


pe eR & 
Tonevoeat 


“SiC LCE EMP EEE 
Pee 
> oy 


& 


2'380,000 \J &D 


12,000,000 | & N 
2" 300,000 | 
750,000 


1,100,000 | 
3,396,000 | 
1,452,000 |} 
3,500,000 |A & O 
8,745,000 | a & J 
447,000 A 
é ‘ A 
N 


2,000,000 |A & 0 


J & J 
4,591,000 | Jk 


s&s 
13, 139,000 |"; a3 


seneeeed A&O 


1,500, 000 | 


3,000,000 
2,500,000 


15,000,000 
24,679,000 
3,000,000 


600,000 
5,000,000 


4,939,000 | 
6,321,0°0 | 
2,000,000 ; 
5,425,000 ie 
470,000 | 





Last ‘SA LE OCTOBER SALES. 


Price. 


14 June 3.03 
11334 July11,’04 


Date. High. Low | Total. 


Sept.12,°03 
Qet. 28704 13434 18 
Gee 3t704 | 10isg 8" 
984 Jan. 21.°04 | 

883g Jet. 31,04 | 8934 871g | 
8594 Feb. 4°04| .... ...- 

9344 Oct. 31,04 | 9854 92i6 | 
| a rt 

ae" 

ae (103 108 

a 


2,229,000 


1254 June21,’04 | 


103 
132 


Oct. 
Apr. 13. 


July25,’04 | 
113% Nov.25,’03 | 


108% Jan. 6,’04 


108% Oct. 20,°04 | 108% 10874 

11514 Oct. 26,704 | 115% 114% 

98 Aug.11,704 | 

106% Oct. 25,°04 | 10i%g 106° 

117 Oct. 21,04 | 117117 
111% 


111% Oct. 13,°04 iss 


107 Dee. 17, 03 | 

12146 Sept.28,704 | “ 
106 Oct. 10, 704 | 106° 
112. June 2,’02 | ° 
104 Oct. 31, *04 | 1104" 


105 Mar. 11.8 
11134 Oct. 25,704 | 11134 
8544 Oct. 28,704 | 854 


103 Oct. 14, we | 103 
104% Oct. 


10516 

104 

31,000 
27,000 


10,000 
10,000 


110° 
84 
102 


109 Oct. 28,704 | 109%4 
105% July14,"4| .... 
100% len 12, 04 


115 Apr. 11,°04 | 
113% Mar. 12,19” | 
102. Aug.19,’04 
94 Mar. 28,°03 | 
9914 Oct. 22.708 | 


103 Oct. 21,04 
102 Oct. 4,03 
103% Oct. 31,’04 
101 Apr. 7,’04 | 
10644 Mar. 7,’03 | 
123 May 24,’99 
96 Oct. 13,704 | 
8846 Dec. 8,’99 
95 Dec. 21,99 
85% Oct. 19,°04 
8554 Oct. 11,°04 | 8F 


*” 63,000 
9,000) 





10144 Sept. ‘10, "95 | 
100 Nov. 7,19” 
a) 124 Dec. 1. °99 
4 July13.°04 

101% Jan.31,’91 
' 124% Apr. 5,704 | 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NotTEe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 


| | Garbond’e & Shawe'n oy 4’s, 181 
hic., St gold 5’s.... l tare 
were. registered... ¢ 16,555,000 
| Si's “19 t 1,352,000 
' 


e- gistered... 
Memph. div. “ist'g. 4’s, 1951 | 3,500,000 
538,000 


registered. if 

(St. Louis South, Ist gtd. g.4’s, 
Ind., Dec. 4 West. Ist g. 5’s 1,824,000 | 4 
° pe ee 193: 933,000 
Indiana, Illinois & lowa Ist gz. 4’s..1950 4,850,000 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold.1919 | 11,291,000 
1908 | 10,391,000 
2,959,500 
7,650,000 |< 


” 2d 7 
3d g. 
lowa Central ist a) ae 1938 
2,000,000 
30,000,000 


refunding g. 4’s ...1951 
Kansas City Southern Ist g. 3" 8. .1950 t 
” registered 
Lake Erie & be tnngey jot g. 5’s.. 
. 2d mtge. 
Northern Ohio ist gtd « 5’s.. 
Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s 
. registered 
Lehigh Val. N. Y. Ist m. g. 4%’s. 3008 | 
’ e.g Oe 
Lehigh Val. ter. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1941 | 
” 
Lehigh be" Goal Co. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1933 
See 1933 


Lebigh &] iN. Y. ~~ gtd g. 4’s 


{ms Eim..Cort. ‘3 Na ist a: Ist ped Cs 1914 | 
" g.gtdd .-1914 


Long Island Ist cons. 5’s..... sasoonn 


3,625,000 
2°500.000 


8,000,000 
15,000,000 
. 10,000,000 
10,114,000 | « 


2,000,000 
750,000 
1,250,000 


3,610,000 


3,6 
” lst con. g. 4’s. 1 ay O0D 


000,000 
1,494,000 
"3252009 


{ Long Island gen. m. 4’s. 
* iy Ist g. 44’s 
g. 
unified g.4’s........... 1949 | 6,860,000 
deb. g. Ro | 1,135,000 
gtd. refunding g. 4’s. t 
" eye on i) 10,000,000 


eerie & Montauk 1st 6’s. 


st 

BF. B’kin &M. B.1st c. ¢ > 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach 7 5” s. "1927 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1932 
Louisiana & Arkan. Ry. Ist g. 5's 1927 


{ Louis. & Nash. am. g. 6’s.......1930 


. 1987 
Cnified gold 4’s, 
registered .... 
collateral trus s, 
5-20yr.col.tr. deeds. 4's, 1933 | 
E., Hend. & N, 1st6’s. .1919 
L. Cin.&Lex.g. 444’s,..1931 | 
N.O.& Mobilelstg.6’s..1930 a |: 
- Ah eee 19230 1,000,000 
Pensacola div. g. 6’s...1920 580,000 
St. a Istg. 6's. — 3, 500,000 
4 | tare 3,000,000 
At. Kx.&N.R. Ist g.5’s. 1948 | 1,000,000 | 
H. B’ge Ist sk’fd. g6’s. 1981 1.453.000 
Ken. Cent. g. 4’s 
| L.& N.& Mob.& Montg 
| Ist. g. 444s 1 


be 000 


- 31,722,000 


5,129,000 
23.000,000 
1,730,000 
3,258,000 


South. Mon. j 1952 pens 

out on. joint 4’s.1952 |} on 

registered Me 11,827,000 

N. Fla. & S. 1st g. g.5’s, 1937 | 

Pen. & At. 1st g. g, 6’s,192% | 

S.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s.1936 

So. & N.Ala.si’fd.g.6s,1910 

a & Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 3. “000, 000 

Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 1990 | mt 28 065.000 
* registered... i ee 


241.000 | 
ja D115 


7,250, 000 | 


6,742,000 3 


La AST SALE. 
Int?st|__* 


Paid. Pr 


rice. Date. 


105 22,19" 


25,704 


M& 8 105 Jan. 
119 Feb. 
J D15 11934 Mar. 12.04 
D15 935% May 31,’04 
15 1064 Aug.17,’99 
pb! 104% Sept. 6, — 
D = Feb, 24,°99 
02% Oct. 1.704 | 
106 Mar, 28°04 
| 107% Dee. 18,°01 
99% Oct. 28,04 
| 122 Oct. 3,04 
100 Oct. 31,°04 | 
70 Nov.19,’03 
| 11434 Oct. 14,°04 
74 Oct. 28,704 
72 Oct. 31,704 
634 Oct. 16,19” 
120% Oct, 13,04 
| 114% July 16,°04 
| 115% Oct. ss 
| | 107; a May 21,04 


| 109% Oct. 24,704 
| a Jan. 6.04 
16 Aug.18,°02 
0916 Oct. 18,°99 
11 Sept.30,°04 


3 CF 


& 
ee ee 


2288 .< 


| (005% Junel6,*04 


Q 3 | 116% Oct. 18,04 
Q gs | 116% June 8,04 
& pd 102) = Oct. 24,°04 
1&s/100 Oct. 12,°04 
& D| 99% Oct. 28,704 
s/101 Oct. 28°04 
p/ 110) June22,’04 
s| 10134 Oct. 28,°04 
s 


hel te tt hoe te oo ee oe | 


ZS ee ee 


y 
4 Mar. 3,°03 
M 


* Mar. 10,°02 
Yi% Sept. 27,°04 


n/| 112% Apr. 9,°02 
1 
| 


J 
N 
J 
M 
J 
i 
M 
M 
M 
A 


rf 
Qs 
M & S§| 103% Oct. 31,°04 
J&bD 118 July21,’04 
M & N| 11534 Aug.27,"04 
J | 10234 et. 31,704 
J & 3) 101% Junels,’94 
M& N 116% Oct. 20,°04 
AAO! 97% Oct. 29.704 
3&pD 114 Sept.10,04 
M &N/ 108% Jan. 39,°03 
J & 3) 130% Oct. 28,°04 
3} 122% Aug.31,’03 
1163g Mar. 2 22° U2 

122 Apr. 21. "04 

75 June20, 02 

Db) 112 Sept.20.°04 


| 10114 Oct: 21,304 


| 107% Oct. 7,02 
| 95 Oct. 26,°04 


6 July 15,704 
Jan, 29,°04 
July 19.704 

- 23,02 
. 26.704 
. 29, = 


& 
& 


& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
& 
A 
& 
& 
& 
& 


OCTOBER SALEs. 


Low, 


High. 


10246 10246 
9Ol6 


121% 
98ig 


9946 
122 
100 


11436 11434 
8744 4 86 
2% 71% 

12016 

11514 


118 


102 °° 
100 
9914 
101 


1013, 


1166 

102° 

100 
99lj 


100% 
100% 


10334 


100% 
11616 116% 
97% 97 


10284 


sig 131% 


9854 
10534 


Total. 


1,000 
2,000 
51,000 


10,000 
17,000 
290,000 


4,000 
2,000 
1,000 
33,000 


1,000 


2.000 
32,000 


*" 15.000 


97,000 





862 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZIBME. 


BOND QUOTATILONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notre.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company tirst named. 





: Pree | . Last SALE. “OcroBeR SALES. 
NAME. Principal! 4mount. | nl'st:—— 
Due. | Paid. price. Date. High. Low.| Totat. 








Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6’s. 1908 10, 818,000 lye 108% Oct. 18,704 10844 10834 18,000 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g. 5’ ‘s, 1934 2,5 seas” wee 


Mexican Central. si a 29,04 74K 68% 
} : . st. 29," 4 


" con. mtge. 4’s 206,000) 
. BL,’u4 2444 «16% | 1,837,000 


Ist con. inc. 3’s.......... | | 
2d 3’s st. 31,°04, 17% 10 1.278, 000 


seat. & collat. g.5’s. 
geries ©. FB.......cccces 1919 | 
col.trust g.44¢'slst se of1907 | 
Mexican Internat’) Ist con g. 4’s,1977 

. Gompee gtd 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s..... 1910 | J 
. registered.......... seceonees 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g.7 8.1927 | 
owa ext. Ist g. 7’s 1909 | Oct. 
Pacific ext. Ist g. 6’s.... | 120% Feb. 29° a0 
Southw. ext. Ist g.7’s.. | 1121 Jan. 21, Cor 
$a COR. 6. FB. .cccccesece 11934 5 | |; 117 Oct. i8, 04 3,000 
my & refunding g. #s...1949 3} 9 Oct. 19,°04 | 1,000 
Minn.,S. P. &S.8. M., Ist c. g. 4's. 1938 | | 2 9844 Oct. 5,°04 ; 10,000 
. eae ae int. gtd. | Sy Reta 
Minneapolis & Pacific Ist m. 5’s..1936 337,000 3 & a | 
* stamped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. — . 
Minn., 8. 8. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 | / 8,209,060 a ve /103 Nov.ll, 
. stamped pay. of int. gtd. | 8934 June 18, 91 


Missouri, K. & T. 1st v9 gz. 4’s.1990 40,000,600 | 5 & D| | 102% g Oct. 31,°04 100% 281,000 
. 2d mtge. g. 1990 20, 000; 000 | F & A} 85 Oct, 31,°04) 87 804 748,500 
1 Ist ext gold 5’s.. ..... 1944 3.254,000 | M & N| 105% Oct. 29,°04 | 10534 103144 | 272,000 

| St. Louis div. 1st refundg 4s. -2001 | 1,881, 1000 | A & ©| 87 Oct. 28,704) 8 8514 2, 

{ Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g.5’s.... 1940 1:340,000 M&N| ee «OE cnes cence 
Mo. K.&T. of Tex Ist gtd. s. 5’s.1942 4,505,000 M & 8/106 Oct. 29,°04 5 =: 108% | 205,000 
Sher.Shrevept & Solst gtd.g.5’s143 | 1, 689,000 | D| 10444 Oct. 7,'04 19434 104% 20,000 
Kan. City & Pacific Ist g. 4’s...1990 2°500, 000 | 91% Oct. 27,04 | 4,000 

| Mo. K. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s..1942 ry "000, | 1094 Oct. 29,04 10834 5,000 


600 | 
Missouri, Pacific 1st con. . 6’s...1920 14,904,000 | 122% Oct. 12,04 122% 4,000 
f 3d mortgage 7’s....... 1906 3,828,000 | 109 Oct, 14,°04 109 2, "000 
| trusts gold 5’sstamp’d1917 | + 14.376 000 | P. 3| 10634 Oct. 31,704 | 106 132) 0ce 
registered | - <i mae 
| 1st collateral gold 5’s.1920 | > | 2 108 
| registered | : | eles aee 
Cent. Branch Ry.|st gtg. g. 4's.1919 3.45 | A| 9516 Sept.30,°04, ... Ee 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L, Ist 5’s.1926 000 | . 3|100 May 1,’01 
Little Rock & Ft. Smith Ist 7's. a | 
4 Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 D 3| 10246 Aug. 8,°04| .... «20. 
‘ 116 Oct. 20,°04 116 
116 Oct. 31,°04 | 11644 114% 
1 10096 Oct. 21,°08! .... so. | 
unify’g & rfd’g ¢. 1 ‘ < . 31,°04| 9334 92 
registered.... , le 7 < 4. J ewe 
” Riv&Gulf divs !stg 4s.1933 | ! . 28,704; 96 95144 
« registered | v wad leds 
| Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5’s.1926 


Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. 5’s. . .1945 111% Mar. 8,04’ 
. small | 226. 90 Feb. 4,03 
, iP: 1945 | 7 | Feb. rey | 
500, ug. 6, 
Mob. "Jac on City Istg.5’s.1946 ” July 25,°02 


Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. — 7 J J} 12 Oct. 24,°04 

if ” Ist extension 6’s | 121 Apr. 23,°04 | 
: Monta’ *rydiv.i1st g.5’s. 18 ne | 143g sept et -o4 
* Vv f Sept.24,’04 

‘ae Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s. 90 . ‘Age. 13,’04 
” collateral g. 4’s 92% July 29,704 


122% Oct. 25,°04 | 122% 122% 
| 11334 Oct. 19,°04 | 11834 113% 
123 a sees Shae 
J} 113% June 9,04 
3}113° July 6, "99 

J| 1024 Aug. 12, 04 

80 Oct. 31,°04 

1 108% Aug.13.°94 


ac 
cof 


BtpP see 
te &  & 


93he Oct. 19,704 94 
5; 9054 July29,01, .... 











ops 
25 
= 


By 


© 
= 


Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7's. 1013, 
*  Istcons. g. 5’ 1928 
. 1st g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 
* Ist 6’s McM. M.W. & A1.1917 | 
wee 6 ee 1917 | 
Nat’R.R.of Mex. priorlieng.414's. 1926 | 
it Ist con. g. 4’s 1951 
NO. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 


58 
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BOND SALES. 863 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








" Last SALE. 
NAME. Principal 7 Int’st 
Due. 


Amount. 
ho Price. Date. High. Low.| 7 Total. 


———= 


100% Oct. 28, 04 
100) sept.21,°04 | 
101 Aug.15,04 eee 
99 Dec. 12,°02)|_.... 
1004 Oct. 10,704 | 100% 1 
9944 Nov. 8°02) .... 
9034 Oct. 31,°04| 91 
8914 Oct. 31,°04| 8934 
8946 Oct. 29,704} 89% 
i Jan.1%,8| «... 
| 105% July 7,704 | 

| 102 Mar. 3, "03 | 


OCTOBER SALES. 


100% 100 491,000 





N.Y.Cent. & Hud. R. g. mtg.34s.1997 
debenture Be 18001906 | 
ebenture g. 4’s 
registered ia iggg|) een 
eb. cert. ext. g. | 
registered.. lf 3,581,000 
Lake Shore col. g. - S68 1996 | | t 90,578,000 








F 19,336,000 


| registered ie 

2d gtd. g. 5’s. 
| registered 
| 


CUS SER PR RZZE OSS 


Copp ee ES GS Opp Ueeem eee ee 


SP RR wR ee ee em Rem RR mR ee ee OR oe mB BP pe PP Be Be Be me BR BP RPE & & Be BP RB 


ext. Ist. gtd. g. 34% 
registered 
| Carthage& Adiron. Istgtd g. 4’s1981 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, t 
1st s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 
” small bonds series B 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd g. 5’s. 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s. 1991 
N. Jersey Junc. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1986 
” reg. certificates | 
| N. Y.& Putnam|stcon.gtdg.4’s. 1993 | 
4 Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 
West Shore Ist guaranteed 4’s.2361 | 
. registered... 
Lake Shore g 3%s..... i) 
| . registered .... | § 50,000,000 | 
” ene 1928 | 
| Detroit, Mon. & Toledo Ist 7’s. 1906 
Kal., A. & G. R. Ist gtd c. 5’s.. .1938 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s....1934 
Pitt McK’ port & Y. Ist gtd 6’s..1932 
" 2d gtd 6’s 1934 
McKspt & Bell. V. 1st g. 6’s. 
— 6’s 





oo 


874% June23,’04 


aoe suly 6,19" 
05 Oct. 10,02 | 


109 Oct. 28,704 | 10944 108 0 
108% Oct. 27,704 | 109 43,000 
{101 Oct. 28, 10134 204,000 
10054 Oct. 7, 10054 1,00 
10016 Oct. 31, 10014 935,000 
114. Feb. aban’ colette 


Nov. 21,°08 
139 = Jan. 21,°03 





— 


109% Apr. 19,°04 
121) Oct. 18,°04 
121. July 20,04 
10644 June 9,°04 
106% Nov.26,19" | 


Oeeeeeoumee 


SueRoanenneurend woo 


= 
an 


‘on th 
1st g. 314’s é 
a = g.2 5. - 476,000 
arlem ist mort. 7’se. P 
7’s registered 1900 12,000,000 
Ae eo xt 5's sve ~ 1,200,000 
g. con. Ist ext. 5’s 22 | 
g. bond currenc a 9,081,000 
oe Rome 24 gtd gold 5’s.1915 400,000 
W.& O. Ter. R.1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 375,000 
tia & Black ee g. 4’s..1922 1,800,000 | 
-, Chic. & St. Louis Ist g. 4’s...1937 | | 
* registered | ¢ 19,425,000 


. Y., N. Haven & Hartford. 
ousatonic R. con. g. 5’s. 2,838,000 | 


dd eo 


¥ 


Battle 
N.Y. 


100 Sept.24,19" 
10234 Apr. 6,19” 
115% Sept. 1,04 
119% Aug.24,"04 


| 
| 
| 
| " 
| 
a 


o nz 
ai 

428 4x 
ded 


an 


104144 Apr. 5, 
104% Oct. 28, 
101 Mar. 28, 


as) 
COUNZPOOCOAZEZD 


13134 Apr, 29,03 


115% Oct. 15,94 
101% Apr. 20.703 | 
101 Sept. 8,708 | 


105 Oct. 31,704 10? 1€3 
ae a ee 


110% Oct. 20,04 % 110 


132 Sept. tl ence peas 
127. Nov. 28.703 . 
13234 Aug. 2,°04 

100% Oct. 31.704 

9934 Junel8,’03 


95 . 27,704 
112) Aug.25.°04 
103 Oct. 20,04 





H 

New Haven and Derby con. 5’s1918 575 000 | 

N. Y. & New England Ist 7’s....1§ 6,000,000 | 
*  Ist6’s 1905 4,000,000 | 


-Y.,Ont.&W’'n. ee ding 4’s.1992 at 
. registered 


“64>p>re ose £ EE Gee Ee 


Zr-—+~-uz 2 


nn wut 2 


AE 
3 


Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s 1941 


Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 
. imp’ment and ext. 6's. ..1934 | 
. New River Ist 6’s.. . 1982 
Norfolk & West. Ry 1st con. g. 48.1996 
. registered 
” ot ee 
” Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s,1941 
, 
’ 





C.C.& T. lst a2. t. g g 5’s1922 
Sci’o Val & N.E. 1st g.4’s,1989 


Pepe eek eee R wk Ree wR 


Zusoooora u 





864 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


IND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Int’st | Last SALE. OCTOBER SALES, 


Paid.|price, Date. High. Low. Total. 


N.. P. Ky prior inry. &ld.gt.g.4’s. -1997 105 Oct. 31, 04 10544 10444 | 452,500 
» registered f 101,392,500 10444 Oct. 28,704 | 10454 Td 121,000 





NAME. she pony 





. gen. lien g. peas ' 75% Oct. 31, 04 | 7534 74% 341,500 
¢ 56,000,000 Te? Oct: 19.704 | 73% 1.000 
97% Aug.16,"04 | 


125 Oct. i ae 135° 
132 July ae 
112% July iy 03 
105% Apr. 11,704 
9646 Aug.22,°04 
94 Aug.16,’04 
118 Oct. 21,°04 
11734 Oct. 19,°04 
11344 Sept.24,’04 
11134 Oct. 26,04 
102% Junel6,’03 
102. Apr. 14,’02 


109% Oct. 26,04 
10534 June25,’04 | 
98 July 16,’04 
92% Dec. 28,°03 
9914 Oct. 27.°U4 
118 Oct. 27,°04 
110 May 3,92 


st. Paul & Duluth div. g. & 

‘au ulu iv..6. £8... 

| oe, Poul SR Sethic cai ia | 
. Pau acific gen g. 6” = 

| * — registered certificates: t 7,985,000 

St. Paal & Dut uluth Ist 5’s 


© eee 
“* 


ua ZOovodvatvor boy 


. 
< 


” lst =. g.4’s 1968 
| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 
Nor. Pacitic ‘term. Co. 1st g. 6’ a 
Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s 
. gen. mortg. g 6’s 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s.. 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 46's. "1917 
. s. f. subsidy g 6’s. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
{ Penn. Co.’s gtd. 414’s, 1st 
|i 


Eee: 
Ee me 


Fad 
= 
Est 


a i 
S8zSSSSs=s 


- 
nd 
= 


. gtd. 3% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 
. e 3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 
" rust Co. ctfs. g.346’s.1916 
Chie.. St. Louis & P. Ist c. 5’s. .19382 


ei 
| Cin. Leb. & N. Ist con.gtd.g.4’s.1942 
Clev. &P.gen.gtd.g.444’s Ser. A.1942 
| ” Series B 1942 
” « int. reduc. 3% p.c. 
| . Series C 3%s = 
. Series D 34es 
| E, &Pitts. gen. etd. g. mote.=. ‘0 


4 Newp.& Cin. Bee Co. gtd g. ve att 

| Pitts.,C. C. & St. L. con. & 44's. 
. Series A 1940 

| . Series B gtd 

. Series C gtd 


ae 
35 


E 
se 


z 


< 


si 
s88 


& 
bel A dt thee 7 on ee 


8 BB RP RP > oP ee RP Re Be Be RP pe RP 


CUNOOZPran 





3s 


es 


96 Jan. 8,04 
|102 Nov. 7,19’ 
| 9834 Apr. 4,704 


3 
& & & 


5 
om 


s 


reels 
om OS 
> 


< 


| 110% Aug. 3,°04| .... .... 
| 11134 Oct. 21,704 | 11184 11134 | 
i: ae =<. | 
104% Oct. 6,°04| 104% 104% 
| 93% Sept.28,°04| .... ss. 
12754 Oct. 21,°02 
3/121 Mar. 4,°03 
0/119 Apr.11,’04 


_ 


= 
< 


5 


Series D gtd. 4’s 
Series E gtd. g. 3s... 
Pitts., tet eae & C. Fst 7’s.. 


’ 
| 
| 


ee 
= 
NERS p 
S288 
5 


— pt DD 
PS 


PEeReEr > aoe 


Be eet & Re kek RRR Be 


. 83d 7’s 
Tol WalhondingVy. &O.1st gtd.bds 
416’s series A 1981 


~— : 
3 82255252 22222 


~ 





si 
=: 


= 
ROUEE 


ys 
Fe 
iS 


- 


222 2 55 


! x - 
Penn. RR. Co. ist RI Est. g4’s. 
(con. sterling gold 6 per cent.. 
con. currency, 6’s registered... 
con. gold 5 per cent..... wane 
. registered 
con. gold 4 per cent 
” ten year conv, 34's. 1912 
Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s...1942 
{ Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 344’s. .1943 
Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 444’s 
Del.R. RR.& BgeCo Istgtdg.4’s,1936 
G.R. & Ind, Ex. ist gtd. g 444’s 1941 
Phila. Balto. & Wash. Ist g. 4’s.1943 
. registered 
Pitts. Va.&Charl.Rylstgtdg. 48,1943 
wy & Lewistown Istzg.4’s. 1936 
\U’dN RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 
— Sl. ae ak 1921 
Pere Marquette. 
Chic. & West Mich. Ry. 5’s... ao aat 
( Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6’s 
J * Ist con. gold 5’s..... 
. Port Hurond Ist g¢ 
i Sag’w Tusce. & Hur.1st gtd.g. 4’s, 1 
Pine Creek Railway's. 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s, 
Pittsburg & L. E. 74 @.5’s ser, A. 1928 
Pitts., Shena’go “e ur E. Ist: g. ‘5's, 1940 | 
. ok . errs 1943 | 


— 


al 
- i 
~? 
=| 
oe 
s 


g23 3 


tn 
2 
= 
= 
S 


© 
= 


1103 Oct. 31.704 
110 Aug.28,19° | 


| 11234 Mar. 7,19’ 
110 Oct. 6,704 | 


iors 
2 


< 
5 


. 
= 





3 BER 


2 3 525 


R“RRESURSERE 


= 


Bp B GP Be Be BR Be BP Be pe Be 


HOOUDPOMOD So SaSaSeh heeds 


“iid Sept.28,04 
12L May 14,704 | 
}101 July 8,04 


1100, Apr.28.08| cout 
Y% Oct. 18.704 | 10846 102% | “*” 6,000 
11% Sept. 6,°04 | od P ae 
124 Oct. 21,704 | 11244 rib | * 8.000 


7 Nov, 17,992 

120 Oct. 11,°01 
11214 Nee, 13.°98 | .... 
114% Sept. 7,°04| .... 
8734 Jan. 12,19" .... 


- 


on 
Ree 


252 S555 





- or 


- 
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ha 

ad 

3: 
Serum perp a 2 


SR ge a Roe ee eR Bp 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; 


BOND SALES. 


for the month. 
Nore.--The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company firet named. 





Principal 
Due. 


NAME, 


| 
Amount. | 





Pittsburg, Y & Ash. 1st cons. 5’s, 1927 
Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s 
{ « registered. 
” Jersey Cent. col. g.4’s. .1957 
registered 
1 Atlantic City 1st con, gtd. g.4’s.1951 
| Philadelphia & Reading con.6’s.1911 
” registered. ee 
’ 


eeeeee 


| “ 

Rio Grande Junc’n ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1989 

Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s. .1940 
’ guaranteed 

Rutland RR Ist con. g. 


les } 
{ Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n.Ry.ist gtd ‘g4s1948 


Rutland Canadian Istgtd.g.4’s.1949 


St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.342 1 
St. L. W Adirondack Ry. Ist g.5’s “in 


' 
i . refunding g.4’s. 
* registered. . 
| " 5 year4i¢’s gold notes.1908 
i Kan, Cy Ft.S.&MemR Rcong6’s1928 


Kan.Cy Ft.S &MRyrefgegtd g4s.1936 | | 


. registered 
(| Kan.Cy&M.R.&B.Co.lstgtdgis.1929 
St. Louis 8. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 
, @ po g. 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs.. 


..1989 | 
932 





. @. 4's 1 
G ray’s Point. Term. Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 


St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s..1909 | 


. 1st con. 6’s - 1933 
1st von. 6’s, SS ohio: | 
Ist c. 6” s,red’ d to g.44’s. 

Ist cons. 6’s register’d.. 
Dakota ext’n g. 6’s, 

pete ok ext’n Ist g. 4's. 


East mR'y Mina, Istd.istg.5’s. . 
registered 
Minn. N. div. lstg.4’s.. 
* registered 
Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6’s.... 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. gtd.. 
” Ist 6’s, — 
. bond J: g. 5’s. 
. istered 
Willmar &i Sioux Falls Ist g.5 
* registered 


* 
. 
. 
~ 
” 
. 

e 
a 
” 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


= Fe Pres.& Phoe. Ry. lets 5's | 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist s. f. g. 5's, 1919 | 


Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s......1950 
f ” Tene, 
| .1911 | 

Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 
{ Fla Cent & Peninsular Ist g.5’s,1918 
} ” Ist land grant ext g.5’s — 4 
a 
Georgia & Alabama 1st con. 5's, 1948 | 
) Ga. Car. & Nthern Ist gtd 5 gx. 5’s.1929 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s. ...1926 | 

Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist5’s, gold, 1924 | 

Southern Pacific Co. 

“f » 2-5 yearcol. trustg. 444’s.1905 | 
| » g.4’s Central Pac. coll.. 

. registered 
Austin & Northw’n Ist: g. 5’s...1941 
Cent. Pac. lst refud. gtd.g.4’s, .1949 
” registered...... oseenseeee 


” col. trust refdg g. 5's. 


j 


\4 


~ 

s 
= 
= 

= 


gees =: 


i 
- » - 
Ss = § 


geegess 


- 
= 


or & 
3 


gee 
es 5 Sg2e8 


S 
= 


a 
eeeee = 


7 154,000 
13,344,000 


19,292,000 


| s 
at’st | Last | ALE. 


jd 
Paid. | 


‘Price. “Date. 


11746 Oct. 24, “04 | 
| 102" Oct. 31,704 


96 Oct. 31,’04 





111% July 28,°04 
| 68 June27, 04 
| 874 Sept. 7,74 
| 10334 May 10,04 


101% Nov 18, 01 


Ct ay iy ag Sg haw 
& BP & & & BP gp 





| 106% Oct. 21,704 | 
| 10354 June24,’04 
1126 Sept. 9 “04 
112% Oct. 21,704 | 


100 


Oct. 





85% Oct. ¢ 
78% Jan. 


{100 Oct. 
85 Oct. 25,04 
8034 Oct. 31,704 


10934 Oct. 26,704 
13454 Oct. 31,°04 
140 Muay 
112% Oct. 15,04 
1154 Apr. 15.01 
11134 Sept. 6,704 


99% Oct. 31,704 | 


31,704 | 


14,02 | 


5,462,000 
10,185,000 


4,700,900 


5,000,000 
2,150,000 
6,000,000 


4,000,000 


104 
106 


135 
115 


110 


BMH DOUaHNanooocooszaaanooouszoocozounoouuZzzo 


as 
Co 


| 104 


ed 


100 


= 


Sy Sy 


| 109 


= 


HUHNE SS GRUP PPP UU RAGKapaKaepepeUeapagueepey ae 
- 


SP Ge BR ee RRP Be Be RR BP BR Be Be pe RP Bp BP Be RP RP RP Be BP BP pe pe Be Be RP RP pe Be Be Be Be Be LE BP pe on Oe BP o> RP Ee BP oe BP RP Be Be Be Be PR op BP Be 


rPraoeo 


_ 


| 1€2 


28,818,500 | 
1,920,000 | 


1 
70,496,000 102 


ay ay ayy 


128 


Oct. 
May 


10254 Oct. 


26,°04 
6,°01 | 
25,704 


Apr. 4,19 


Apr. 
Apr. 
11634 Sept. 1,°04 


Jan. 


11334 Dec. 


25,04 
24,°97 


- 20,04 


Oct. 


Jan. 


102% Oct 
9414 

| 9444 Aug.17,°04 
1354 Oct. 12,°04 


Oct. 


Oct. 


' 9914 Mar. 


31,°04 


| 924% Aug.10,°04 
Sept. 


6,°99 


| 10434 July 18.°04 

109% Oct. 17,704 
Sept. 
20,708 | 


. 31,°04 


2,704 


81,704 


31°04 
5,°93 


865 


highest and lowest prices and total sales 


t Oc TOBER SALES, 


High. 


| 117% ‘117% } 


102 
9914 
96 


- 29,704 


| 981% Oct. 14,704 | 
Jan, 21,704 | 


13,04 | 
12246 Aug.22,°04 
31,704 


10014 
8&5 
81 

10934 

13454 

11234 

104 

| 1025 


8144 
104 


102% 

H% 
11354 
102% 


Low. 


10034 
9914 | 
9454 


86 
4 
st 


9846 | 


R26 
7934 


109% 
13454 
11114 
10334 
10254 


9334 
113% | 


Total. 


3,000 
853,000 
1,000 
288,000 


242,000 
41,000 
1,270,000 


114,000 
232,500 


20,000 
645,000 





866 THK BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Hers. —The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. | OCTOBER SALES. 
Date. High. Low. Total. 
| 8834 Oct. 31,°04 8834 184,00: 


| 109% Oct. 21,°04 109% 
103 Sept.20,°04) ... 
| 112% Oct. 15,°04 | 112% 
110 Oct. 27,°04 | 110% 
107% Oct. 18,°04 | 10744 
| 108% July 7,°04| .... 
112% Oct. 5,°04 ; 1124 
113 Sept.12,°04| .... 
96 Sept.i9,704) . 
| 127% Feb. 27,°02 


May 6,704 | 
Apr. 26,’04 | 


Sept.14.’04 
Jan. 4,’01 
Jan. 8,°04) . 
Oct. 31,°U4 | 90 
10956 Sept. 9,’04 
1105¢ Oct. 12, 04 | 1055 
10034 Oct. 8,°04 | 
102 Oct. 2 208 | pine 
10434 Sept. 14, 04 | 
113 Oct. 22: "04 | 113” 
* . wikis 116 June29."04 | ina 
Ist con. gtd. g 5’s... 119 Feb. 2,°04 | 
stamped 1905-1937 i 110% Oct. 17,704 | | 11084 
So. Pacific Coast Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1937 ) 
of N. Mex. c. 1st 6’s.1911 108 Sept.19, Oi | ere 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist7’s...... 1905 103 Oct. 3,°04 | 103 
” Sabine * eben, = 4 109 Sept.13,°04 .... 
1943 103 cian. 29.°04 


l . con.g mae 
Southern allway let con. ¢ 8's.1904 118% Oct. 31.°04 | 11834 
tag | 110 Feb. 29°04. 


f * registe ies 
Mob. & Ohio collat. trust g. 4’s.1988 9 Oct. 28, 96 
| 11546 


” registered 
| 99°” 





NAME. Prineayal Amount. 








” mtge. we. 7 4 Pee 1929 | 


z 


SSSSSE555 = | 


( 
l¢ 1 
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Pre 3 
7 
= 


1905 | 

" ios. TEP. div ist ‘g5's. 198 

Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 
Houst. E, & W. Tex. Ist g. 5’s.. = 

. Let gtd. €..5'S.....0000 

Houst. & T. ri Ist g5’sint. aid. “1937 
. con. g 6’sint. gtd......1912 | 
. gen. g4’sint. gtd.. 1.1921 | 
. W&N wn.div.1st.g.6’s.1930 | 
Louisiana Western Ist6’s 1921 
{ Morgan’s La & Tex. Ist g6’s....1920 
\ + Ist 7’s 1918 
| N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. ist g 4’s..1912 
| Nth’n Ry 4 Cal, Ist i 8. 6’s.1907 | 


Se a 
a 
S255 

e 


pies 
anes 


_ 
: 
= 
5 


Bo 
to 
5 
= 


8 
BESRES 
SESSSSS= 
BP >PP>POUUp op pede ppe eee eam ee | 
& @p Be & & ke a BP kB op BB BP BB Bp Be RR Bp op a BP we ee 
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35 


Oreg. & &ut Ist 1927 
| San Ant.&Aran os ee 4°8.1943 
| South’n Pac. of Aris. 1st 6’s 1909 | 
. of Cal. ist ators. A.1905 

| . r. B.1905 
| 


2 


ae 
pohe pero 
yaess 
SSr2zs 
SEP! 
= 


| * Mem seem 
« registered } 

| * St. Louis div. Ist g, 4’s...1951 | 
writs ods Ny Senne j 

Alabama "Central, Ist 6’s j 

—— - Danville Ist g. 4’s. Ry | 


117% Apr. 20,04 
96% Oct. 10,704 | 
90 ~ Sept.27,704 | 


Re 

116% Oct. 22,704 | 10,000) 
121% Oct. 31,704 47 (000 
111% Oct. 3,704 | 10,000 


12214 Oct: 38.504 
125 Sept.o7.08 | 
118 Oct. 31.704 | 
112% Sept.14,704 
| 87% July 26,704 
110g Oct. 26°04 
103° Mar. 29,704 | 


bh ATARI HFM 


” tg 
Atlanite & Yadkin, lst gtd g 48.1949 | 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6’s 1916 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div.g.5’s.19380 
. con. 1st £5’s 1956 | 
” reorg. lien g 4’s....... 
” SRR: — 
Ga. Pacific Ry. Ist 
Knoxville & hio, fot g 6’s. 
Rich. & Danville, con. 6's. 
. deb. 5’s ‘stamped 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s. 1948 | 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6's. .1906 


$5832 


S55 = 522 


-~ 
<a é 
= 
< 


ge28 


2» 
= 
Ss 











288 
g 8 2! 


198 “Nov. 9.°03 | 
117. Oct. 12,°04 | 
119% May 10,04 

93 Dec. 31,703 

| 11534 Sept.21,°04 

{117 July 25,19" 

104% Sept. ro anne omen 
114% Dec. 1.°03 lia - inten: a 

118 Oct, 27,904 18 SCO 2,000 
100% Oct. 19. 4 100% | 40.000 


Virginia Midland gen. 5’s 1986 

U gen.5’s. gtd. stamped .1926 
W. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s..... 
| W. Nor. C. Ist con. g 6’s 
Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1939 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.4%4's.1943 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g VA's. 1929 
. Ist —. g. ee ,- 894-1944 
” gn. retdg. sg g.4's, 
” “ registered. + 1953 


Za €@68€8€©-”tt‘“=Ppnas aa 
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BOND SALES. 867 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


“Oc TOBER SALES. 





RIRENAT AIH reat 


NAME. Principal 
Due. 





st. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtd g.5's.. 1930 
Tex. & Pacific, East div. lst 6’s, 1905 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th f 

. Ist gold 5’s. . -2000 

. 2d gold income, «+ 2000 

” La. Div.B.L. 1st g.! $...1931 
Weatherford Mine Wells ‘ 


Toledo & Ohio Cent. ist g 5’s 

} ” lst M. g 5’s West. div.. 
’ 
’ 


en. g. * s. 
‘anaw & M. ist g.2 
Toledo, Peoria & W. ist g vs 
Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 344’s.1925 
” registered 
” tifty years g. 4’s. 
” registered 
Toronto, Hamilton&Buff oe 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1928 
” Ist ref. g. 4’s 
ae Pacific R. R. & Id gt g 4s...1947 
” registered 
* Ist lien con. g. 4’s.. 
” registered 
Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s.1946 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 
” Ist con. g. 5’s.1946 
” re g.bds.1927 
" registered. 
Utah & Norther n Ist 7’s. 


| 


Virginia & S’western Ist gtd. 5 
vou R.R. Cu., tst gold 5’s. 
2d mortgage gold 5° “a 
deben. mtg series A.. 
series B 3 
first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 
Ist lien 0 yr.g.term4’s, 1454 | 
Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex ..1940 | 
Des Moines div. 1st g.4s.1939 
Omaha div. Ist g. 34s... 1941 
Tol. &Chic.div.1stg.4’s.1941 
(St.L.,K.C.& N.St. Chas. B. 1st6’s1908 | 
Western Maryland Ist 4’s... ....1952 
Western ee & 7 Ist g. 5's. 1987 
1943 | 


. 1943 | 
West Va. Coat’! & Pitts. ist g. 6’s.1911 | 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 

+ Wheeling div. lst g. 5’s.1928 | 
“ exten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1980 
20 year eqptmt s.f.g. 578.1922 | 
Wheel. & L. E. RR. ist con. g. 4’s..1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y ist gen. g. 48.1949 
{| Mil. & L. Winnebago Ist 6’s 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s.. 
f » Ist ref. conv. g. 4’s....2002 

| ” registered 

| City R. R. Ist ¢.5’s 1916. 1941 | 

} Qu. Co. & 8. ¢. 00.2. 578.194) | 


18 
’s,.2003 


1945, 


Union Eley, 1st. °. 4-58. 1950 | it 
Kings Co. Elev. R. R. Ist g. 48.1949 | } 


| 
f 


| stamped guaranteed 


” stamped guaranteed. 
| Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s. 1951 | 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. ist g. 5’s...1922 
Conn.Ry. & Lichtg ist&rfg. g4lhs, 1951 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 
§ Denver T’way.Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 
1 Metropol’n Rv Co. Ist 2. g. A, 1911 
DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry. Isteon.g.5’s. 195 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s........ 1916 
Louisville Railw’y Co. Ist ¢. ¢. 5's, 1920 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6’s, 1913 


- $7,256,000 


- 41,000,000 


Amount, 


3,500,000 
2,741,000 
22,234,000 
963,000 
4,241,000 


500.000 
3,000,000 


100,000,000 


21,482,000 
14,931,000 
12,328,000 


4,995,000 


33,011, {00U 
14, 000; 000 
3,500,000 





shel telchel tel Lied tet Lo eT CLL or ooo or rr 


10,474,000 
2,430,000 
8,355,000 

730,000 
1,219,000 

913,000 
5,485,000) 
2,750,000 
4,400 000 
3,000,000 


Last SALE. 


Int’st _ 


Paid. 


A&O 
M&S 


J&D 
MAR. 
J&d 


HHoOsrooocsatsovour 


Be % & BP gp & Be RP Be PB he Be Be RP Be R op op BP ge Be BB Be oe Be op BP BPR Be oe Be 


SONS OROaUNURaaPrPZunnarPrapowsz 


= 


& & & ow & & & & Ge BB BB BS & BP a BP oe 


rAZuuuwd 


Ses Sp es ig et Be eg eg ey 


Somaru n 


Price. Date. 


112% July 29,’04 


100 Sept. 2,°04 
120% Oct. 26,04 
9346 Oct. 20,°04 
109% Aug. 5,°04 


10534 Oct. 7,’04 
114. Sept.13,’04 
111 May 31,’04 
107 Sept. 8,°04 
96 Oct. 26.704 
92 Oct. 19,°04 
9054 Oct. 31, 


954 Sept.16,’03 
112% Oct. 31,°04 
9 Oct. 5,04 
105 Oct. 31, "104 
104% Oct. 31°04 
111% Oct. 31,04 
110 Oct, 28,°04 
103% Oct. 31,704 
125 Oct. 28.°04 
118 Oct. 28,°04 
104 Oct. 31,°04 
954 Apr. 13,704 
112. Dee. 30,703 
114% Apr. 19,02 
106 Sept.27,"04 
119 Oct. 26,704 
110) Oct. 25,°04 
95 July 21,04 
6534 Oct. 31,704 
102. Jan. 13,°04 


112 Oct. 31,°04 
90) «Feb. 20,°04 
8354 Aug.11,’04 
98 Mar. 17,02 
109% Mar. 13,703 
87% Oct. 31,704 
117% Oct. 3,°04 
9634 Sept.19,’04 
40 Mar. 21,’01 
112 Sept.20,°04 
112. Apr. 18,’04 
110% May 17,04 
110 Mar. 6,°03 
100% Aug. 1,°04 
MY Oct. 26°C4 
92 Oct. 28,°04 


107% Oct. 
84 Oct. 


10914 Oct. 25 5°04 
106 Sept. 7,704 
10844 Oc rt. 3i 04 
10044 July 15,03 
92% Oct. 31,04 


8834 Oct. 31,04 
1053 A pr. 17,°%5 
9 Sept.24,°04 
97% Junel3.19" 


31,°04 
31,705 


109 «Mar. 19,°03 


High. 


‘Low.| 


Total. 





2 120 
92 


34 105% 


96 
90 
8934 


84 


1114 


10434 
6 10314 
10644 
110 
103 
124 
11744 
9834 


11214 
93 


10484 
vee 

118° 

10944 

; 6434.7 


* 110% 


mp4 a 
109%4 10834 
108% 107% 
a) 


897% 87% 


49,000 
47.000 


11,000 
33,000 
58,000 


ny "006 

4 1,769.06 ” 
1,000 
128,006 
57,00) 
106, 560 


2,552,004 


133,000 


3,606,000 





868 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 
tor the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


Last SALE. | OcTOBER SALES. 








NAME. Principal Amount z 
Due. Price. Date. ‘High. Low.| Total. 
1184 Oct. 28,704 | | 118% 116 102,00: 
v2 Oct. 31, 04 | 92 9034 | 484,00 
116% Sept. 1,704 | Some, ee | 

119% Dec. 3,19” S gene 

117 Oct. 804 | 117 117 


Metro. St. Ry N .Y.g. col. tr.g.5’s.1997 12,500,000 

iB * Rs | pe , 4 15,134,000 
pway 7th ave. Ist con. g. 5’s, 1943 |} 

reg istered f 7,650,000 

| Columb. e oth ave.lst gtd g 5’s, 1993 t 3,000,000 





Lex ave & Pay Fer ist gtd ¢ 85s, 1008 
exave av Fer Ist gtd g5’s, g 
‘ om eaistered. maven ceases ‘a t 5,000,000 
| Phire ve. st c.gtd.g.4’s. 
. registered t 36,943,000 
Toird Ave. R’y N.Y. 1st @5’s... 1987 5,000,000 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic. Istg.4’s.1938 | | 9 ang ggg 
+ registered = 
Mil. Elec.R.&Light con.30yr.g.5's.1926 6,500,000 
Minn, St. R’y (M. L. & M.) Ist 
Se =. errr 1919 
St.Jos.Ry.Lig’t, Heat&P.1stg.5’s. 1937 
St. Paul City Ry. — .5’s.19387 
. gtd. gold 5 ‘ 1937 
Union Elevated (Chic, ) Ist g.5’s.1945 
United Railways of St. L. 1st g.4’s.1934 a 
United R Sy - San Fr. s, fd. 4’s.. .1927 | Oct. 31 ,’04 | 84 
West Chic. Sr. 40 yr. lst cur. 5” 8. 1928 | oe vic 
. 40 padi con, g. 5’s. 1936 | 6,031, ‘000 99° Dec. 28,°97 | 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 


96% 


iiti¢ Oct. "4,704 117% 
June 2,°04 


Oct. 27,99 
June26,’01 


July, “B04 
Nov.28,’99 


PT teliclelebebebel 1.11 inka he 


© oe GB Rew Be RR RR WR ee 


ZAOuUCuRZas ProrPUUKUDEEDUOo?P | 





Keeps 
& B B & RP BP 





103% Oct. 31,’04 | 10344 1024 44,500 
peas nn ames “anes 
Oct. 17,704 
Sept.30,’03 | 
Sept.23,’04 | 


Jan, 19,94 | 
July 8,97 
Feb. 21,’02 


May 21,°94 
Oct. 10,°04 


Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’8.1948 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 
Bklyn. FerryCo.ofN.Y.1stc.g.5’s.1948 
Chic. June. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 
Der. Mac.&Ma.,ld.gt.3}4’s sem.an.1911 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4's... .1952 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s 
Madison Sq. Garden pate g. 5’s....1916 
Manh., Beh H. & L, lim.gen. g. 48.1940 
Newport News Shipbuildng & ant 

ad Dock f's,......cccece 1890-1990 

. Y. Dock Co. 50 yrs. Ist g. 4’s...1951 
” registered 
Provident L. Soc. of N.Y. g.4’s .1921 
St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 444’s1930 
St. Louis Term!. Cupples Station. 

& Property Co. Ist g 444’s 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y.con. g 6’s. 1923 
Spring Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s....1906 

Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds, 

{ Series E —_ EIS: 190 


8 
N 
A 
J 
oO 
Jd 
N 
N 
N 


= 





| 


M& 
M& 
F& 
J& 
A& 
J& 
M& 
M& 
M& 
J& 
F& 
F& 
M& 
3 & 
J& 
T& 
M& 


un>r 


—] 


112) July 27,04 
113% Dec. 18,19” | 


ne 


ol tel ed to 
& fe RP GR pp BP 


EME cscs enscescs 1905-1920 
I iitacsekes sncrsenianane 


INDUSTRIAL AND MFG. BONDS. 


Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. OGs....tas 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ists. f. 6’s. 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s 
Am.Thread Co..1st coll.trust 4’s.1919 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g.6’s.1942 
Consol. Tobacco Co. 59 year g. 4’s.1951 | | 1 
" registered 
Dis. Secur. Cor. con. Ist g. 5’s....1927 
Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust g 5’s..1911 
Llinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s. ..1910 
” non. conv. deb. 5’s 
Internat’] PaperCo. Ist con.g 6’s.1918 
Int. Steam Pump 10 year deh, 6’s.1913 
Knick’r’ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st 25's. 1928 
Lack. Steel Co., Ist con. w. 4’s. ...1923 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., Ist g 6’s...1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5°3..1925 | 
Standard Rope &Twinelst g. 6’s.1946 | 
Standard Ropee Twine inc, 2.5s,. 1946 
United Fruit Co., con. 5’s........ 1911 | 


| 
1 
| 
Us 


32,00) 
105 Jan. 10,19" 
74% Oct, 31,°04 72%4 11 992,00: 
74 Oct, 25,704 } ey 
73% Oct. 31,04 vt 
99 Sept.16,°03 
99 Jan. 17,°99 
92 Feb. 23,04; .... 
| 109% Oct. 29,704 | 109% 
10334 Oct. 26,°04 | 103% 
9714 Oct. 6,°03) 97% 
102 Oct. 29.°04 | 102 
9 Sept 90,°04| .... wooo | 
70 Oct. 31,°04| 70 5 "77,001 
40% Oct. 8,904; 40% 10,00 
3% Oct. 31,°04 4 74,00) 
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BOND SALES. 869 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 


z : + | Last SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 
NAME. roe Amount -<_ | . 
° “| Price. . High. Low. 


7.8. Env. Co, lst sk. fd. g .1918 1,624,000 J& I 
Ss. 


U 
U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fa den. 1915 5,280,000 M & N| 11314 Oct. 28, 11: a6 
U.S. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6's. 1931 ecscce| 754Q Oct, 28, Tye 
U.S. Realty & Imp.con.deb.g.5's.1924 | 13,193,900 | X9¥6 Oct. 31.704 | 92 
U.S. Shipbldg, Ist & fd g.5’sSer.A.1932 14,500,000 |g & J| 28 Feb. § sae ‘ 

collat. and mge. 3 | 10,000,000 HA A 3756 =. sitz Boas \17458.000 
U.S.St eelCorp.1J-60yr.g.sk.fd5's it 7 ct. ¢ 4% & 7 455, 

" - See ree. 1963 | § 170,000,000 | M & N| 86 Oct. ¢ 868: 89,500 


BONDs OF COAL AND IRON Cos. | | 

ol, Fuel & lron Co. 8.8. fd.g 5’s,.1943 | penned F&A 102 Oct. 31,°04 | 102 92,000 

" conv. deb. g. 5’s.......... 1911 t 4 &A 90 Oct. 28,704 90 f 

" " registered | sees 

” Trust Co. certfs...... | 12,358,000 | 8 *t. 31. 83 

j Col. C1 & I’n Dey.Co. gtd g.5’s.. 1909 700,000 3 &J| 55 Nov. 2, eae 
= Coupons off 
| Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g. 640,000 | M&N 107% Oct. 
| Grand Riv.C’! Oke Ist g. 6s.1919 949,000 |A & o| 1024 uly 
Continental Coal Ists. f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 2,750,000 F & A! 10736 Oct. 2 
Jeff. & Cleart. : & Ir. Ist g. 5°s26 1,588,000 J & D) 105% Oct. 

, 2d g 1926 1,000,000 |g & D| | 102% Oct. 2 
Kan. & Hoe, Oe eGoKe Ist g.5’s 1951 3,000,000 J3& 3/105 Oct. 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f. 58, 1928 3! 106% Feb. 2 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 
Sun. Creek Coal Ist sk. fund ng 192 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..1951 
f « Tenn. div. Ist g. 6's. 1917 
; _@ Birmingh. div. tent 6's1917 
| Cahaba Coal M. Co., Istgtd.g.6’s19-2 
| De Bardeleben C&ICo. gtd.g.6’s1910 
Utah Fuel Co. Ist s. f. g. 5’s...... 1931 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke, Ist g. 5’s...1949 


Gas & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
B’klyn Union GasCo. Istcong. 5's. 4 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s......... 1947 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s......1932 
« JonsolidatedGasCo.,con. deb.'s.. 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5's 
Detroit Gas Co. Ist con.g.5’s 
Eq. G. L. Co.ot N.Y. 1st :on.g.5’s.1982 
Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 
Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 34%’s 942 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s.1915 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. Ist g. B'S. ...1949 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 
Kings Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5's. 1937 
ee purchase money 6’s....1997 
| Edison El.11).BkIn Ist con.g.4’s.1939 
Lac, Gas L’t Co, of St. L. Ist g.5’s.1919 
. eae 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist 4’s. .1927 
Newark Cons, Gas, con. g. 5’s....1948 
N.Y.GasEL. H&PColstcol tr g's. 1948 
{ « registere 
{ " pe rea mny col tr g4’s.1949 
Edison El, lu. Ist conv. g. 5's. pa 
= BE OOD, Bic ccccceccce 1998 
N.Y.&Qus. Elec. _ &P.ist.c.g. 51980 
N.Y.& RichmondGasCo.\stg. 5’s,1921 
Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 
Peop’s Gas & C.Co. C. Ist g. g 6’s.1904 
{[ e 8 gtd. g. @e......... +++ 1904 
| « 1st con. g 6’s 
| ) refunding g. 5’s........ 1947 
H ” refuding registered. . 
4 Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. 578.1987 
| Con. Gas Co.Chice, Ist gtd.g.5’s.1936 
| Eq.Gas&Fuel,Chic. !stgtd.g.6’s.1905 
| Mutual FuelGasCo. Istgtd.g¢.5's.1947 
. * registered.. 
Syracuse Lighting Co. Ist @.5 
Trenton Gas & Electric Ist g. 5 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. fdg.! f 
Westchester Lighting Co. g. 5’s. "1950 


7 


S 
—) 


gers: 


cy) . 


Sue Se 


Oct, 25,04 5 92 
1110 Sept.24,°04; .... .... 
| 112% Oct. 25,°04 112% 112% 
102. Dee. Oe ante 

104% Oct. ¢ i 10884 


S882E= 
eemaupuees 
B pe BPR RP Be RB Bw > 


i) 
uz 
s 


- 


QRDPsugougZa 


2 
5 


“WH ° ve 


o 
S 
z 
= 
—) 


— 
3 

S 
S 


117) Oct. 31,704 7 116%4 9,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 





NAME. Principat | penn Inet _ Laer SaLn. OCTOBER SALES. 
Due. Patt. | Price. Date. High Low. _ Total. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 

BONDS. 
Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s. 1929 38,000,000 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4’s.2397. if 10,638,200 

. registered 
Total —= ot Let vy en es 
Metro . Tel & Tel. ists’ g. 5's, . 
” registered { 1,823,000 
N. Y. &N. 5 Tel. gen. g 5’s.. 1,261,000 


94 June30,’04 
100% Apr. 8,’02 
100% Oct. 3,19" | 


10934 June22,’04 

| 10534 July 2,°03 

1104 =. ay | 1s seen | = 20, 00 
ct. 27, 064 1054_| 92,001 

107 June20,°04| .... _ | 

103. July26,°04 


ZAZA wow 


Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s...1938 8,504,000 
| » fundg & realestate g. 4346's. 1950 | 17,000,000 


Ree Ree wee 
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Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 1,957,000 
Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd.444’s. .1934 1,500,000 








UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


Int?st | ‘YE EAR 1904.| OcTOBER SALES, 
Amount. | Paid. 





NAME Principal 
Due. 
|High. Low.| High. Low.) Total. 








United § “con. 28 c¢ 2’s registered.. 4 107%4 10434 165° 
con. 2’s coupon. ‘ A, | 
; con. 2’s reg. small bonds. . 1930 542,909,950 Sea ee a 
con. 2’s coupon small bds.1930 
3’s ———- 1908-18 } 
3’s —- 
3’s small bonds reg..... 
3’s small — coupon. men} 
4’s registe eee 
= cou nee aa ee 156,591,500 
"s registe! 
4’s coupon : 118,489,900 
District ot Columbia 3-65’s 
= bonds 


| 10684 10456) °° ° 
77,135,300 108” 10534 | 10554 


| | 10036 104% | esau 
| 108 10880 yes 
| 182% 181%| .... 
134 131%) .... 
me 11954 | 11934 
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Philippine Islands land pur. #191434 11134 11044 11" Wii" 
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STATE SECURITIES. 
Alabama Class A 4and5 


. Class B 5's. 

] Class C 4’s 

" currency funding 4’s. 
District of Columbia. See U.S. Gov. 
Louisiana new ccn. 4’s 

" small bonds 

Missouri fdg. bonds due 1 
North meer con. 4’8 


Cy ey Sy 


| 105 10214 


| 16246 101” 
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new bonds. . 


Chatham R. 
special tax Class 1..! 

" Class 2.. 

. to Western N. G 
” Western RK. R 


Western & Tar. R 
South Carolina 436’s 20-40........... -1933 
So. Carl. 6’s act. Mch. 23, 1869, non- fde. 1888 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s 1913 | 
. EET RR | 
small bond 
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BOND SALES. 


UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES—Continued. 


YEAR 1904., OCTOBER SALES. 


NAME. Principal Int’st is 
cpa | Amount. paid. | — 
High. Low. High. Low. Total. 


Virginia fund debt 2-3’s of it - 9614 914% 
» registered ¢ 18,054,800 1 8 
. 6’s a =. —_ ot agry 3,974,966 nae tenet ‘ous’. bane 
” » Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. 7 an . ~ os - 
. of deposit. Issue of 1871..... f 8,716,565 84, TH 654; 50,000 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Frankfort-on -the-Main, Germany, |) 44.776.000 
bond loan 344’s series 1 | t (Marks ) 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. | “ 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.... |2,310,000,000 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. | (Rubles.) 
Quebec 5’s 1908 | 3,000,000 
U. 8. of Mexico External Gold Loan of | 
1899 sinking fund 5’s 3 
Regular delivery in denominations of | \ . 
£100 and £200 t £22 104% 97% 
Small bonds denominations of £20 se oame 
Large bonds den’tions of £500 and £1,000. | ) 





The Acquisition of Wealth.—Hon. Lyman J. Gage, former Secretary of the Treasury, 
and now President of the United States Trust Co., New York city, made an address at the 
meeting of New York Chapter American Institute of Bank Clerks, on the evening of Octo- 
ber 27. He dealt with the tendency on the part of many persons to denounce the wealthy, 
and after considering the repeated assertion that ** the accumulation of large wealth must be 
the unfair exploitation of the community—a system of legalized robbery,” he said: 

** Are there honest roads to wealth? Are there any criteria which if applied will correctly 
inform us whether a given road to wealth is honorable or dishonorable? or neutral as to 
moral quality? I think there are such criteria, and I suggest the following: 

First—The road or method in acquisition should not be in violation of statute law. 

Second—It should not be condemned by that higher law, known as the moral law. Writ- 
ten statutes cannot be formulated io fine enough detail; moral principles are susceptible of 
universal application. The moral law must condemn any course by which wealth is sought 
wherein the seeker, to secure his gain, must inflict injury upon the mind, body or estate of 
those from whom his wealth is to be derived. Statute law may license the saloon or gam- 
bling; the moral law must condemn both. 

Third—The path pursued must be agreeable to fair economic principles, which require 
that for every value received a value equally great to the other party shall be given in goods, 
services or other form of benefit. 

Any avenue or road, then, which is not condemned by one or all of these principles may 
be approved as ‘honorable.’ 

The past thirty years have been more prolific than any similar period in adding to the 
forces of production and in economizing wastes. Invention has brought in new products 
and new comforts. Some one has said that we have now in use among the people, serving 
their comfort and happiness, more than 100,000 things which were utterly unknown to our 
great-grandfathers. 

In these fifty years wealth has increased in a degree surpassing the dreams of a Midas. 
Here and there, indeed, have been pirates, robbers, thieves, parasites, contributing nothing 
to the general good. They may be classified as counterfeiters, burglars, pickpockets, safe 
robbers, forgers, confidence men, gamblers, get-rich-quick swindlers, exploiters of schemes 
to catch the hard earnings of unsuspecting men; but these infringers of justice and equity 
do not all affect the general truth that wealth may be honorably acquired, nor the further 
and more important truth that in its acquisition so made by the individual the best good of 
society always has been and always will be inevitably promoted.” 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 


Adams.—Robert W. Adams, President of the State Exchange Bank, Lake City, Fla.. 
and well known throughout the South, died October 14. 

Adler.—Simon Adler, President of the People’s Bank, Batesville, Ark., died October 5, 
aged seventy-two years. 

Auld.—David Auld, President of the First National Bank, Atchison, Kans., died Octobe: 
7, aged eighty years. 

Bigelow.—Jerome L. Bigelow, Cashier of the First National Bank, Batavia, N. Y., died 
October 14, Mr. Bigelow had been identified with the banking interests of Batavia for « 
quarter of acentury. He became Cashier of the Genesee County National Bank in 1883, and 
in January, 1884, was chosen Cashier of the First National Bank. He was about sixty-tw: 
years of age at the time of his death. 

Cable.—Lawrence Cable, President of the Third National Exchange Bank, Sandusky. 
Ohio, died October 17, aged eighty-one years. 

Case —A. G. Case, President of the First National Bank, Charles City, Iowa, and one ©! 
the prominent bankers of northern Iowa, died October 19, aged seventy-six years. 

Cronkhite.—Leonard W. Cronkhite, President of the Sandy Hill (N. Y.) Nationa] Bank. 
died October 20, aged seventy-eight years. He was a native of Sandy Hil], and had alway- 
resided there. 

Goetz. —Ferdinand Goetz, President of the Keystone National Bank, Reading, Pa., die! 
suddenly, October 17, while on his way to New York city. 

Humes.—Samuel Humes, Vice-President of the Jersey Shore (Pa.) Banking Co., die 
September 30. He was a native of Jersey Shore, and after graduating from Williams Colleg 
in 1891, he entered the bank above named and rose to be Vice-President. 

Hurley.—Thomas F. Hurley, Cashier of the Security Bank of Minnesota, Minneapolis, die:! 
September 26. Mr. Hurley was born at New Haven, Conn., fifty years ago. For the past 
thirty-five years he had resided at Minneapolis. He had been a stockholder in the Securit) 
Bank of Minnesota for twenty years, and by close attention to duty he had gradually reached 
the responsible position of Cashier. He was one of the influential bankers of Minneapolis 
and was well known and respected in the Northwest, as well as by many Eastern people. 

Horton.—Charles Horton, who in 1868 helped to organize the Central Bank of Westches- 
ter County, White Plains, N. Y., and who was Vice-President of the bank, died October 12 
in his ninety-fifth year. 

Locher.—Charles H. Locher, President of the City Saving Fund and Trust Co., Lancaster. 
Pa., died October 13, aged fifty-five years. 

Paley.—John Paley, President of the Beloit (Wis.) State Bank, died October19. He wa: 
born in England fifty-six years ago. He had been identified with banking at Lanark, III., 
for twenty years prior to locating at Beloit, and was a successful banker. 

Shumaker.-—Samuel R. Shumaker, Vice-President of the National Bank of Western 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, died October 9. He was born at Academia, Pa., forty-six years 
ago, and after being educated, entered the Girard National Bank, Philadeiphia. Afterwards 
he became Assistant Cashier of the National Bank of Chambersburg, Pa., and after filling 
this position for two years he became Cashier of the First National Bank, Huntingdon, Pa.. 
holding this office for eighteen years, resigning in June, 1903, to become Vice-President of 
the National Bank of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburg. Mr. Shumaker was one of the lead- 
ing bankers of Pennsylvania. He had been president of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Associa 
tion, and a member of the executive council of the American Bankers’ Association. 

Sneed.—W. R. Sneed, President of the Bank of Green Forest, Ark., and one of the 
wealthy men of the State, died September 27. 

Sutton.—Jesse B. Sutton, President of the Puget Sound Savings Bank, Tacoma, Wasb., 
died October 7, aged seventy-six years. 

Yoachum.— A. T. Yoachum, President of the Christian County Bank, Ozark, Mo., died 
October 5, aged seventy-eight years. He was interested in real estate and merchandising as 
well as banking, and had amassed considerable property. 





